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LURE OF SUMMER 
MUSIC ATTRACTS 
RECORD THRONGS 
TO N. Y. STADIUM 


Opening of New Series of 
Concerts Brings Unprece- 
dented Outpouring with All 
Seats Taken and Field Ca- 
pacity Overtaxed — Henry 
Hadley and Philharmonic 
Ensemble Begin with All- 
Wagner Program — Three 
Novelties in Four Evenings 
—John Powell Is First Solo- 
ist of Series 


OR those who have escaped the 

H compulsion of the stampede to 
Europe, the exodus to the beaches and 
the hejira to the hills, New York has 
sounded again the call of summer 
music, attuned to moon and wind and 
the holiday spirit that seldom fails to 
pervade concerts in the open air. Com- 
pleting the array of seasonable musical 
activities, and providing their most 
pretentious single effort, the orches- 
tral programs which are to proffer re- 
galement to the ear nightly for six 
weeks in the Lewisohn Stadium at the 

ollege of the City of New York, were 
egun with every ostent of greatly in- 

‘reased public interest, on Thursday 

vening, July 6. 

The audience for the first night was 
the largest in the history of these con- 
certs, now in their fifth season. Sub- 
sequent attendances, though not uni- 
lormly notable in size, have indicated 
that this year’s series is to mean more to 
the city than the four highly successful 
ones which preceded it. 

In its beginnings, the summer season 
Promises a similar advance over its 
predecessors in the quality of the music 
Played and the manner of its playing. 
Che first several programs have made it 
evident that Henry Hadley has under his 
aton a homogeneous ensemble of better 
material than the composite organiza- 
tions which have played manfully and 
well in other years. Eighty-five men 
from the New York Philharmonic, with 
rederick Landau as concertmaster, have 
een brought together under a leader who 
<nows their capabilities; and they know 

Resulting are a surety and a zest 
ot always characteristic of the Stadium 
ncerts. Willy van Hoogstraten, the 
itch conductor who is to relieve Mr. 

“adley at the half-way mark after three 

weeks of nightly performances, should 
at his disposal an even more pliant 

‘trument, 

With many novelties to present in a 
ed time, Mr. Hadley, who launched 
regency with. an all-Wagner pro- 
n, began departing from the beaten 

with his second concert. W. H. 
iston’s “Southern Fantasy” was 
ed Friday night. Another novelty 
© same evening was an orchestrated 

n of the piano Barcarolle by Willem 

celberg which Elly Ney played dur- 

er visit last winter. The instru- 
ation by Mr. Hadley is that of one 

Scores deftly and with charm, but 

Mengelberg work remains essentially 

for the piano; and, at that, the 

) of the salon. 
™ ‘Sunday evening, two of Wintter 

s’ “Etchings” were played for the 
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Whose Appointment as Associate Musical Director and First Conductor of French Réper- 
toire of the Chicago Civic Opera Association Has Been Announced. 
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first time, as representative of what the 
American composer is accomplishing in 
the domain of the orchestra. The first 
soloist, John Powell, brought forward at 
the same concert the glowing D Minor 
Concerto of MacDowell, which he is 
restoring to its rightful niche in the cur- 
rent répertoire of the pianists. 


An All-Wagner Program 


Thursday night’s all-Wagner program 
was signalized by an unexpected out- 
pouring of listeners. Not only were the 
concrete seats all filled, for once, to the 
very ends of their expanse, but more 
admissions to the field were sold than 


were 


; 
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Saturday, July 15, 


there were chairs. This was unfortunate, 
disturbance 
compelled 


and 


resulted in 
Many 


confusion. 


stand throughout the first half of the 
unseemly 


program, 


scramble at one of the side gates when 
sighted 


standees 


bringing in 
newly contrived sounding board 
serves to provide a roof over the plat- 
form had its first public test and seemed 
to improve the acoustical effect, without, 
pianissimo 


however, 
audible in all parts of the Stadium. 


An incident of the evening was a very 
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Biographer Strips Halo from Personality of Beethoven 
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SECOND WEEK OF 
OPERA AT RAVINIA 
BRINGS ADDITIONS 
TO REPERTOIRE 


Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” Proves Welcome Re- 
vival with Excellent Cast— 
Bianca Saroya Makes Dé- 
but at Resort as “Giulietta” 
—Performances of “Lucia” 
and “Trovatore” Arouse In- 
terest — “Manon” Selected 
for First Repetition—“‘But- 
terfly” Also Heard Again— 
Orchestra Gives Children’s 
Matinée 

HICAGO, July 8—The second 
week of the opera season at 

Rayinia.. brought additions to the 

régertoife , and two -_—i repetitions. 

Among orks presented for the 

firs¥time this*sgiimer, Offenbach’s 

“Tales of-Hoffnfahn,” with an excel- 

lent cast®léd@ ht point of interest. This 


was given on Thursday night. Sun- 
day evening saw “Lucia” restored; 
“Trovatore”’ was given on Tuesday, 


“Manon” was repeated on Wednesday 
and “Madama Butterfly” on Friday. 
When “Tales of Hoffmann” is given 
with such a cast as appeared this week, 
it gains new life and takes on its old 
alluring graces. Orville Harrold as 
Hoffmann appeared to better effect im 
this opera than in any other in which he 
has sung so far this season. His voice 
was in good condition and he gave a fine 
portrayal of the character. Queena 
Mario sang the réles of Olympia and 
Antonia. As the’ mechanical doll, her 
brittle, staccato notes admirably sup- 
ported the illusion. Her singing as An- 
tonia was, on the other hand, beautiful 
in tone and color. 
Bianca Saroya, effecting her Ravinia 
début as Giulietta, made a charming plic- 
ture. Her voice is of lovely quality, 
smooth and even. The Barcarolle, with 
Philine Falco, as Niclaus, was beauti- 
fully sung. While the part did not give 
Miss Saroya much of an opportunity to 
display her vocal. and dramatic capacity, 
her performance aroused much interest. 
Adamo Didur as Coppelius, Giuseppe 
Danise as Dapertutto and Léon Rothier 
as Dr. Miracle, contributed their share 
towards one of the best performances of 
the season. Louis D’Angelo sang the 
roles of Crespel and Schlemil, and Phil- 
ine Falco, in addition to singing Niclaus, 
appeared as the Muse. Pompilio Mala- 
testa as Spalanzani and Giordano Paltri- 
nieri as Frantz and Cochenille completed 
the cast. The orchestra, conducted by 
Louis Hasselmans, gave admirable sup- 
port to the artists. 
A lilting performance of “Lucia” on 
Sunday evening put new life into the old 
time-worn Donizetti melodies. The pro- 
duction was under the baton of Gennaro 
Papi and the réles were finely inter- 
preted. Graziella Pareto as Lucia, her 
second appearance of the season, con- 
firmed the impression, made at her deé- 
but, that she is a valuable addition to the 
2@vinia roster. Her tones are clear auu 
smooth, the runs and trills even and true 
to pitch. Her singing of the Mad Scene 
was a model of finished vocalism. Mario 
Chamlee as Sir Edgar did some excellent 
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Bill in Congress for Land Grant 
to Music School Arouses Protests 





Federated Clubs and Others Oppose Gift of Building Site to 
Thurber Institution and Take Stand Against Use by Pri- 
vate School of Name Which Tends to Confuse It with Pro- 
posed National Conservatory 


Se TUTTLE ELLER LeeLee PUM EEE ee 


ASHINGTON, D. C., July 10.— 

Protests have begun to reach mem- 
bers of Congress concerning House Bill 
11243, now before the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, entitled 
“a bill to designate a building site for 
the National Conservatory of Music of 
America.” The burden of these protests 
is that the measure is one which aims 
to give to a privately-owned and private- 
ly-operated music school a plot of ground 
in the City of Washington on which to 


erect a conservatory building; and that, 
by reason of its title and the inexplicit 
character of its text, the bill tends to 
convey to all who read it, save those 
who happen to know facts to the con- 
trary, that the school dealt with is the 
proposed government institution which 
champions of a national conservatory of 
music have been urging, and which is 
are for in the modified Fletcher 

ill. 

The National Federation of Music 
Clubs, which has been particularly active 
in working for a national conservatory 
such as is called for in the Fletcher bill, 
has sent out a statement through the 
director of its department of education, 
and is taking steps to oppose the meas- 
ure. The statement contends that the 
name which the private conservatory 
uses is likely to mislead members of 
Congress, as well as uninformed per- 
sons, into believing that it is a public 
institution. The school in question, 
The National Conservatory of Music 
of America, is located in New York, and 
is commonly known as “The Thurber 
School,” because of Jeannette M. Thur- 
ber’s prominence as its founder and ad- 
ministrative head. In its advertising 
and literature it has emphasized that it 
is “the only school of music in the 
United States chartered by Congress.” 
The standards of the institution, itself, 
have not been under fire and there has 
been no attack upon it as a school, the 
protests being directed entirely against 
government donation of public ground 
for private purposes and against any 
step which would tend to confuse this 
private institution with the proposed 
government conservatory of music. 


Bill Provides Government Land 


Following is the text of House Bill 
11243, as it now stands: 


A BILL TO DESIGNATE A 
BUILDING SITE FOR THE 
NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That the Fine Arts 
Commission, created by the Act of 
Congress approved May 17, 1910, is 
hereby authorized and directed to 
select and set apart a building site 
for the use of the National Con- 
servatory of Music of America, a 
corporation under the laws of the 
United States; such commission or a 
majority of its members shall select 
such site in or upon any of the 
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Senator France Urges Music 
Festival to Dedicate 
Panama Canal 


| Sp naornshat ae D. C., July 12.— 
Senator France, of Maryland, 
a few days ago urged in the Sen- 
ate that formal dedication of the 
Panama Canal be celebrated by a 
great music festival. He made the 
suggestion in response to a com- 
munication he had received from 
the Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion urging that plans be at once 
made for a suitable dedication of 
the great waterway. Such plans, 
= he pointed out, were about to be 
initiated when the outbreak of the 
World War caused a_ postpone- 
ment. A. T. M. 





wren 
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Government lands situated within 
the District of Columbia as in their 
judgment shall be suitable and 
proper to be used and occupied by 
said National Conservatory of Music 
of America for the corporate pur- 
poses thereof: Provided, however, 
That the said site shall be used only 
as a site for a building or buildings 
intended for use in and about the 
corporate purposes of said corpo- 
ration: Provided further, That any 
building or buildings upon said site 
shall be constructed under plans ap- 
proved by said Fine Arts Commis- 
sion: And provided further, That 
said National Conservatory of Mu- 
sic of America shall not have any 
power or authority to grant or con- 
vey said lands or any portion thereof. 

Section 2. That the power to 
alter, amend or repeal this Act is 
hereby reserved. 


The secretary of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds has stated 
that the committee plans no hearings on 
the measure, but the protests now being 
received from the Federation and other 
sources may cause reconsideration on 
this point. There is a feeling among 
those in touch with the situation that if 
the measure should be reported favor- 
ably and pass the House it would never 
get through the Senate. 

To understand the situation, some- 
thing of the past history of the Thurber 
Conservatory is necessary. About 1891 
Congress granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration to the National Conservatory of 
Music of America, naming a number of 
trustees or directors. The conservatory 
was given permission to establish and 


maintain branches outside the District 
of Columbia. In 1920, many of the 
original directors having died, or other- 
wise severed their connection with the 
project, application was made to Con- 
gress for an amendment to the original 
bill of incorporation substituting others 
in the places of the deceased or other- 
wise departed directors. This measure 
passed the Senate March 22, 1920. The 
measure now under fire was introduced 
April 10 of this year by Representative 
Husted of New York. 


Defeat of Bill Urged 


In its protest against the measure, the 
department of education of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs presents the 
following: 

“For many years efforts have been 
made to induce the United States Govern- 
ment to establish a real school of music 
organized, built and conducted by the 
Government for all the people as in other 
countries. After years of inaction the 
Fletcher bill was introduced into Con- 
gress in 1919. While several of its pro- 
visions as it now stands need revision 
and modification, it does represent the 
wishes of hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple who want a truly National School of 
Music in this country. 

“It is preposterous to suppose that any 
privately owned institution even if it 
were the greatest in the country, could 
in any way function as our long visioned 
and hoped for great National Con- 
servatory—a national institution as is 
the school of the Army at West Point or 
of the Navy at Annapolis. 

“The wording of this bill, H. R. 11243, 
is so clever—so subtle—so palpably mis- 
leading—that it may easily deceive thou- 
sands, even Congress itself, into believ- 
ing that it is a part of the great move- 
ment for the modified Fletcher bill. 

“Bill No. H. R. 11243 is for the grant- 
ing of a Government site for a privately 
owned, privately managed school in New 
York City, and has positively nothing 
whatever to do with the real ‘National 
Conservatory of Music’ movement. This 
bill should be defeated—as its passage 
would seriously handicap the National 
movement, usurping, as it does, the name 
of the ‘National Conservatory,’ an action 
which should be prohibited by Congress.” 





WIN CAMPAIGN FOR 


After Three Years Teachers 
Secure Recognition of 
Outside Study 


By J. Harold Harder 


TOLEDO, OHIO, July 8.—After three 
years of constant effort the Toledo Piano 
Teachers’ Association has won its fight 
to have credits in the schools for out- 
side music study. With the co-operation 
of V. W. Meek, superintendent of 
schools, a decision has been reached and 
will take effect from the beginning of 
the next school term in September. 

The fight has been continuous and 


systematic. Some three years ago a 
committee was appointed to look thor- 
oughly into the matter of credits in other 
cities, and finally mapped out a course 
which, with the aid of Joseph Wrylli, 
superintendent of music, the teachers 
hoped to have adopted by the superin- 
tendent of schools. The superintendent 
of schools, however, took the stand that 
credits for outside study could not be 
given, unless the teachers were engaged 
by the schools. 

In the meantime Clarence R. Ball, a 
vocal teacher, was working independent- 
ly and with the Association to establish 
a course of theoretical work in music 
in the high schools. Two years ago 
he was successful and was given the 
position of teacher of the department 
which includes harmony, musical his- 
tory, appreciation and ear-training and 
which Mr. Ball built into a one-year 
course of thorough training. 

Last vear with the appointment of V. 
M. Meek as the new superintendent of 
music, the viano-teachers again renewed 
their effort. The old committee was 
reappointed and again went into the 
situation, proposing a new _ course. 
Superintendent Meek was favorable to 
the credits and appointed Mr. Ball to 
represent him. 

With the exception of one or two minor 
details, the course as outlined by the 
piano teachers has been accepted as a 
whole. For the present, at least, vocal 
work will not be credited except when 
done in the school choruses. But courses 








CREDITS IN TOLEDO 


for study of instruments will be con- 
sidered. As it stands at present, two 
years study with outside teachers and 
the year of theoretical work in the high 
school, or its equivalent, counts for two 
credits toward graduation. The pupils 
will be examined at the beginning of the 
school year by outside examine’: who 
will decide in. which grade they should 
enter, and at the end of each semester 
the pupils will also be examined. Pupils 
studying the orchestral instruments are 
expected to vlay in the high school or- 
chestras. While this is only a beginning, 
the teachers feel it a considerable step, 
and that, in the near future, more than 
two years credit may be given to music. 





Hempel in Continental Train Accident 


Frieda Hempel, soprano, had a narrow 
escape from injury in a railway accident 
in Europe a few days ago, according to 
a newspaper cable report. The singer, 
with her husband, W. B. Kahn, was 
traveling from Paris to Berlin when 
the train was struck by a freight train. 
Although many persons near Miss 
Hempel were injured by flying glass, she 
was not struck. She promptly unpacked 
her first-aid kit and bound up the 
wounded until medical help arrived. 





Singer, Thought Penniless, Leaves Prop- 
erty Estimated at $16,000 


Property, estimated at $16,000, was 
left by Sidonia Vicat, described as a 
noted contralto of several decades ago, 
who died in supposed indigence in an 
asylum in Central Islip, L. I., recently. 
Bank credits and jewelry to this amount 
were found when a safe deposit box the 
singer had retained at the Corn Ex- 
change Bank, New York, was opened re- 
cently. Mme. Vicat died in her seventy- 
second year on June 11. 





Gerardy to Arrive Here in November 


Jean Gerardy. distinguished Belgian 
‘cellist, who is coming to America under 
the management of the Wolfsohn Musi- 
cal Bureau, will arrive here early in 
November. It is eight years since he was 
last heard in this country. 


CINCINNATI'S WEEK > 
BRINGS NEW OPE! As 





“Manon” and “Trovatore”’ \y. 
Added to “Zoo” Répe 


toire—Other Events 
By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, July 8.—Despite ha, 
weather, a good-sized audience at’ nde, 
the performance of Massenet’s “M nop” 
at the Zoo on July 2, and was rev «req 
with a fine production of the work. Rut) 
Miller in the title réle disclosed ex. 
cellent voice and fine acting ability | sp, 
was ably supported by Charles M |hay 
the French tenor, who took the purt of 
Des Grieux even better than h: hag 
taken the part of Romeo a week e::rliey. 
Mario Valle, who has become a favorite 
here, sang the réle of Lescaut adm rab)y 
and added much to the success of the 
evening. Italo Picchi as Count De 
Grieux sang with nobleness and fin 
feeling. 

The ever familiar “Trovatore” wa; 
presented on July 3. Eve Grippon sang 
the part of Leonore with fine voice and 
understanding, meriting the applause 
she received. Manrico was excellently 
sung by Giuseppe Agostini whose clear 
tenor voice stirred his hearers. 
Evans was admirable as Count Di Ling 
and Henrietta Wakefield achieved 


Greek 


triumph as the Azucena. To the company 
as a whole and to the conductor, Ralph 
Lyford, in particular, must be give 


great credit. Mr. Lyford has succeede 
in getting together not only good solo- 
ists but a good chorus and, considering 
the material at hand, has given remark 
able settings to the operas. 

Giuseppe Campanari has been re- 
engaged by the College of Music to teach 
singing for the summer and a large en. 
rolment is reported. Albino Gorno, dean 
of the faculty of the College of Music, 
has gone to Maine for the summer. Lin 
Mattioli, voice teacher, will spend the 
season in Atlantic City. Louise Dotti 
will also take her vacation there. Power 
Symons, director of the Orpheus Club, 
will go to Canada. 

Daniel Beddoe gave a recital at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory on July 6. Mrs. 
T. P. Williams, a pupil of Dean F. §. 
Evans, gave a successful piano recital 
on June 30. Pupils of Leo Paalz and of 
T. J. Kelly also gave successful recitals 
in Conservatory Hall recently. Under 
Modest Alloo the Cincinnati Municipal 
Band presented programs in the parks 
of the city during the week. 





“CARMEN” AT HOLLYWOOD 





Audience Throngs Bowl to Hear Cast 
Headed by Marguerita Sylva 


[By Telegraph to Musical America|] 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 9.—‘Car- 
men” was sung before an audience esti- 
mated at 25,000 persons at the Holly- 
wood Bowl last night. The cast included 
Marguerita Sylva as Carmen; Edward 
Johnson as Don José; Henri Scott as 
Escamillo; Edna Leopold as Micaela, 
and Carl Gantvoort as Zuniga. Fulger- 
zio Guerrieri conducted an orchestra 0! 
sixty-five players effectively. A chorus of 
100 singers and a ballet of fifty partic! 
pated. 

The performance, which was concluded 
at a quarter past midnight, was a spec 
tacular one, being well staged and ex 
cellently lighted. Alexander Bevan! 
was managing director. 

A series of orchestra concerts under 
the baton of Alfred Hertz, conductor ° 
the San Francisco Symphony, is sched: 
uled to open in the Bowl on July 11. 

W. F. GATES. 





Damrosch Returns with Music from 


Rome, Vienna and Paris 


Walter Damrosch, conductor of thé 
New York Symphony, who arrived from 
Europe last week, remained in town 0? 
a day before leaving for Bar Har0!. 
Me., where he will stay till October. \ 
Damrosch said that his purpose in go's 
abroad was to make artistic connec!!0! 
with Vienna and Munich, where he 2¢ 
not been for years; to observe the w®! 
ings of the American Academy of Rome, 
of which he is a trustee, and to atten’ 
the opening of the summer classes of *"° 
Fontainebleu School of Music for A! 
ican students. He said that whil 
Vienna, Rome and Paris he had 
ceeded in securing for next season’s } 
grams what seemed to be valuable 
terial. 
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Pen of Truth- ‘Seeker Strips Beethoven of Halo of Romance 
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Striking and Often Ludicrous Contrast with Cherished Idealizations of the Great Ludwig Presented by Thayer’s Biog- 
raphy—First English Edition of Monumental Work, as Prepared by Krehbiel, Lays Wraiths and Overturns Legends 
—Many Faults of Paradoxical Character Shaped Career as Much as Nobler Qualities—Consequences of Deficient 
Moral Training Follow Composer Through Life—Vivid Word Pictures from Contemporary Sources 


By Oscar Thompson 


\ E who runs scarce- 
ly may hope to 
read the “Life of 
Ludwig van Bee- 
thoven,” which 
now, fifty - six 
years after the 
appearance of its 
first volume in 
German translation, is available to 
readers of English in the language in 
which it was written, thanks to Henry 
E. Krehbiel and the Beethoven Asso- 
ciation of New York. Its lawyer-like 
marshalling of facts, its exegetical 
side excursions to disprove assertions 
of other biographers, the zeal with 
which it demolishes legends and up- 
sets cherished fictions, the copious 
quotations of documentary evidence, 
and the briefs it presents for and 
against disputed points, tend to give 
the entire work an argumentative 
character, and to set it aside as a tome 
for reference and study, which the 
truthseeker and the plodder will find 
more to their liking than those who 
read biographies as they would read 
the “best sellers’ of the season. 

The present reviewer vowed not to 
write a line concerning the Thayer-Kreh- 
biel work until he had read every page 
of the three weighty volumes; hence, the 
considerable interval of time since the 
work was issued from the press of 
Schirmer. For those who are not averse 
to laborious-going, he can recommend the 
reading of the three volumes as an alto- 
gether profitable and stimulating task— 
for task it is. No doubt it is in an educa- 
tional way that Mr. Krehbiel has per- 
formed the greatest service in bringing 
Thayer’s monumental work back to the 
language in which it was first written. 
Those who have heard haphazard pages 
of it re-translated from the German for 
their benefit in Conservatory days, will 
be among the first to appreciate the value 
of this long-delayed English edition. No 
school, college, conservatory or library 
that is concerned with music can afford, 
henceforth, to be without it. 

Though Thayer’s biography aims con- 
sistently at revealing the true Beethoven, 
with all the faults, petty and large, of 
a paradoxical and by no means alto- 
gether blameless character, and to this 
end strips the composer of much of his 
investiture of romance, the unvarnished 
facts are picturesque enough for those 
who will persevere through their argu- 
mentative presentation. 





Biography Has Unusual History 


The history of the biography in itself 
is an interesting tale. Alexander Whee- 
lock Thayer (born 1817, died 1897), an 
American journalist who became identi- 
fled with the consular service, devoted 
his life to the monumental work, but 
ould not finish it. With Trieste, his 
°Nsular post, as his base of operations, 
e investigated every known source of ia- 
inter- 


musty archives for 
minating documents, examining thou- 


sands of letters, the sketch-books and the 


‘onversation books, and leaving no stone 
nturned to confirm or disprove what 
had written before him, and to 
‘er new information. 
ause it seemed that the most fer- 
eld for publication was in Germany, 
ecause of the difficulties presented 
ranslating innumerable documents 
“nglish, he gave the first volume of 
vork to the German press. This 
red in 1866. Volume two was is- 
In 1872, and volume three (the 


erman publication being differently ar- 


d from the English, with five vol- 
In all) in 1879, these being trans- 
nto German and annotated by Dr. 
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Hermann Deiters. They brought the 
story of Beethoven’s life down to 1816, 
leaving a little more than a decade still 
to be discussed. 

Thayer, though he was eager to com- 
plete the work, and had collected a great 
mass of material, was destined never to 
write the concluding chapters. For eigh- 
teen years they waited, while ill health 
beset him and gradually robbed him of 
all hope of finishing the task that had 
been his life work. A photograph of him 
in 1888 shows him with long white hair 
and a patriarchal white beard—a like- 
ness to suggest Whittier or Bryant. He 
had begun his Beethoven’ researches 
almost as soon as he graduated from 
Harvard in 1843—when but twenty-six 
years old! 

When Thayer died in 1897—if Mr. 
Krehbiel’s information is correct—he had 
never received a penny from his pub- 
lisher for the three German volumes. 

Dr. Deiters undertook to write the con- 
cluding chapters and to revise the pub- 
lished work. Mr. Krehbiel, friend and 
associate of Thayer, had a hand in the 
sifting of a mass of material that had 
been sent to Thayer’s niece, in America. 
It was then that he decided on the prepa- 
ration of an English edition. Dr. Deiters, 
with the advance sheets of volume four 
in his hands, died in 1907. Dr. Reimann 
carried on his ‘labors and volumes four 
and five of the German editions were 
published in 1908, with revised versions 
of two and three in 1910-11. The Eng- 
lish text, utilizing Thayer’s original 
manuscript as far as possible, with all 
documents newly translated, and vari- 
ously amended, especially in the conclud- 
ing chapters, was completed by Mr. 
Krehbiel and ready for publication in 
July, 1924. The World War forced a 
new postponement. At the suggestion 
of O. G. Sonneck and Harold Bauer, the 
Beethoven Association decided to devote 
the proceeds of the concerts given during 
the season of 1920-21 to the work of pub- 
lication; wherein is much honor for all 
concerned. Nothing in Mr. Krehbiel’s 
long career as one of the foremost music 
critics of America has been more to his 
credit than his labor in_ restoring 
Thayer’s biography to his countrymen. 
The Beethoven Association could scarcely 
have honored the composer whose name 
it bears more rovally than in sponsoring 
the first American publication of this 
work. 

Differs from German Editions 

Those who have been in some measure 
familiar with the German editions will 
find that in a number of instances Mr. 
Krehbiel has sided with the author 
against the emendations of Deiters and 
Reimann, though, either in the text or 
by means of notes, the views of the Ger- 
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Photo of Mr. Krehbiel © Underwood & Underwood. 
Authentic Likenesses of Beethoven and Portraits of His Biographers. 


At the Left, 


Above, Is Mihler’s Painting of Beethoven in 1804, from the Copy in Possession of Mrs. 


Jabez Fox. 


The Bust, in the Center, Was Made by Franz Klein in 1812. 


At the Right 


Is Reproduced an Engraving of Beethoven, as He Appeared in 1814, Made by Glasiuz 


Hofel, After a Crayon Sketch by Louis Latonne. 


Alexander Wheelock Thayer, Bee- 


thovan’s Biographer, Appears at the Left Below; at the Right, Henry E. Krehbiel, Who 
Prepared the First English Edition of Thayer’s Work. The Beethoven and Thayer Por- 
traits Are from Thayer’s “Life of Ludwig van Beethoven” and Are Copyright by Adams 


& Grace Co., N. Y. 


man editors also are presented. A salient 
difference between the English and Ger- 
man editions is that the former omits 
the critical analyses of Beethoven’s works 
added by the German editors. In this 
and in many lesser details, the Kreh- 
biel edition probably more nearly carries 
out the intent of Thayer, who set forth 
his principles in his first volume as 
follows: 

“T fight for no theories, and cherish 
no prejudices; my sole point of view is 
the truth. I have resisted the tempta- 
tion to discuss the character of Bee- 
thoven’s works and to make such a dis- 
cussion the foundation of historical spec- 
ulation. It appears to me that Bee- 
thoven, the composer, is amply known 
through his works, and in this assump- 
tion the long and wearisome labors of 
so many years were devoted to Bee- 
thoven, the man.” 

Beethoven, the man, did not wear the 
halo given him by writers of sentimental 
novels—this the reader is not long in 
discovering. A picture of his times is 
presented in the first few chapters that 
aids in understanding the composer and 
his career. Those parts of the book 
dealing with the courts of the electors, 
the Belgian ancestors of the Rhineland 
Beethovens, musical culture in Bonn, and 
the family into which this genius came, 
need not detain us here. The inebriate 
father who exploited his son as a child 





prodigy, hoping to make another Mozart 
of him, could not have dreamed of the 
loftier heights to which the lad, weeping 
at the drudgery of pitiless practice, one 
day would climb and would hold against 
all challengers until his dying day. 


Contrast with Idealized Figure 


Beethoven, the man, Thayer tells us, 
was in “almost ludicrous contrast” to the 
pictures commonly limned of him. “As 
sculptors and painters have each in turn 
idealized the work of his predecessor, 
until the composer stands before us like a 
Homeric god —until those who knew him 
personally, could they return to Earth, 
would never suspect that the grand form 
and noble features of the more preten- 
tious portraits are intended to represent 
the short muscular figure and _ pock- 
pitted face of their old friends—so in 
literature evoked by the composer a sim- 
ilar process has gone on, with a corre- 
sponding suppression of whatever is 
common and trivial, until he is made a 
being living in his own peculiar realm of 
giantic ideas, above and apart from 
the rest of mankind—a sort of intellec- 
tual Thor (dwelling in -darkness and 
awful state), making in his music mys- 
terious revelations of things unutter- 
able!” 

Thayer’s volumes show 


[Continued on page 18] 


that “the con- 
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Michigan Teachers in Convention 
Vote for Credits and Registration 
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ATTLE CREEK, MICH., July 8.— 

The adoption of resolutions urging 
the registration of music teachers in the 
state of Michigan and the development 
of a university credit system for music 
work done in the state secondary schools 
and under the direction of private teach- 
ers, were features of the thirty-fifth 
annual convention of the Michigan Music 
Teachers’ Association, held in this city 
on June 27, 28 and 29. The convention 
was one of the best attended in the 
history of the association, between 75 
and 100 delegates being present at the 


business sessions. The recitals given by 
E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, and Royal 
Dadmun, baritone, and the excellent pro- 
grams by artists of this state, drew 
large crowds of music-lovers to the audi- 
torium of the local Independent Congre- 
gational Church, which was the head- 
quarters of the convention. 

The following new officers were elected 
on June 29: Edwin Barnes of Battle 
Creek, president; Ruliff Stratton of Port 
Huron, vice-president; J. G. Cummings 
of Saginaw, secretary-treasurer, and S 
E. Clark of Detroit, auditor. The con- 
vention accepted an invitation from Ann 
Arbor to hold its next convention there 
during May Festival week. 

The first day’s program was in charge 
of the state chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, with Francis A. 
Mackay of Detroit, dean of the chapter, 
as acting chairman. In the afternoon 
the Guild presented two Detroit organ- 
ists, Helen Schafer, Associate of the 
Guild, and Edward B. Manville, Fellow 
of the Guild, in recital. Leota Combs 
of Kalamazoo, soprano, with Eulalia 
Buttleman, also of Kalamazoo, at the 
piano, contributed a group of songs to 
this program. In the evening the dele- 
gates attended a dinner at the Post 
Tavern, given under the auspices of the 
Guild, at which short addresses were 
made by Francis A. Mackay and Edward 
B. Manville. 


Carl Busch Conducts 


Delegates and visitors were the guests 
of the association on the same evening 
at a concert given by the Battle Creek 
Symphony, conducted by John B. Martin; 
the Battle Creek Ladies’ Chorus, on this 
occasion conducted by Carl Busch, in a 
group of his own works, and the Orpheus 
Club, led by Edwin Barnes. Other num- 
bers on the program were a group of 
songs by Katherine Kimmel; a piano 
quartet, composed by Lillian Poole Har- 
tom of Battle Creek, played by Elizabeth 
Hamilton and Janet Johnson, violinists; 
Mrs. Charles Ryan, ’cellist, and Susan 
M. Ferguson, pianist; and a group of 
violin solos by Arthur Bryce, with Mrs. 
Bryce at the piano. At the conclusion 
of the program, the delegates were ten- 
dered a reception by the Morning Music 
Club of this city, Mrs. Boyd S. Epps, 
president. 


Te 


Février Writes New Opera 
Based on Play of Bataille 
ENRI FEVRIER has composed 


a new opera, “La Femme 
Nue,” based on the play of that 
name by Henri Bataille, according 
to an interview with the composer 
in the New York Times. In speak- 
ing of his new work, the composer 
is quoted as saying, “I used to 
say when I was a boy to my dear 
friend who died just recently, 
‘Write me a play, Henri, that 
may convert it into an opera.’ My 
hopes have materialized with the 
aid of Louis. Payen, who has writ- 
ten the libretto. The story of ‘La 
Femme Nue’ is modern, but like 
‘Monna Vanna’ it is a psychologi- 
cal study of human passions, and 
this interests me profoundly. I am 
hoping that ‘La Femme Nue’ may 
have its first production in the 
United States as ‘Gismonda’ had 
in 1919. The American audiences 
are very sane, of a sure judgment 
and full of emotion.” “La Femme 
Nue” was produced fifteen years 
ago in Paris at the Théatre Gym- 
nase with Berte Bady and Lucien 
Guitry in the leading réles, but it 
was not until a year ago that the 
composer began work upon it. 
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At the first business session, held 
on Wednesday morning, the delegates 
were welcomed to the city by John Wag- 
ner, as the personal representative of 
Mayor Green, who was unable to be pres- 
ent. Earle Vincent Moore, president of 
the association, briefly responded to the 
speech of welcome. Mrs. E. J. Ottaway, 
president of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, brought a message from 
this organization and urged co-operation 
between the two organizations. Francis 
L. York, representing the American 
Guild of Organists, also spoke. 

The Matinee Musicale Quintet of Lans- 
ing, comprising Kate Marvin Kedzie, 
piano; Florence’ Birdsall, first violin, 
Frances Ayres, second violin; Delia 
Bemis, viola, and Ella Birdsall, ’cello, 
played the first and second movements of 
the César Franck Quintet in F Minor. 
Ruliff Stratton, of Port Huron, sang a 
group of songs. Kalamazoo musicians 
contributed two numbers to this pro- 
gram, when a trio comprising Esther 
Dean Rasmussen, violin; Lloyd Loar, 
viola, and Eulalia Buttleman, piano, 
played the Mendelssohn Trio, Op. 49, No. 
1, and Miss Rasmussen played a group 
of violin solos. Mrs. Olive Dobson 
Henkel, accompanied by the Matinee 
Musicale Quintet, sang “With Verdure 
Clad” from the “Creation.” 

At a Wednesday luncheon the ques- 
tion of co-operation with the Musicians’ 
Union in the matter of securing pas- 
sage of a bill requiring registration of 
music teachers was discussed but action 
was deferred. A talk was given by Mrs. 
Ottaway, president of the State Federa- 
tion~of Music Clubs, after which the 
convention expressed itself in favor of 
taking steps to secure university credit 
rating for music work. During the dis- 
cussion of these resolutions, the dele- 
gates very strongly urged that the ap- 
pointment of boards of music examiners 
be kent clear of politics and that this 
work in some definite way be connected 
with the office of the State Superintend- 
ent of Education. 

In the afternoon a piano recital by 
E. Robert Schmitz was largely attended 








Leading Figures at the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of the Michigan State \usic 


Teachers’ Association. 


E. Robert Schmitz, Pianist, Is Seen on the Extreme Right, anj 


Behind Him Is Earle Vincent Moore, Retiring President of the Association 


and proved to be the artistic climax of 
the convention. The convention dele- 
gates were later taken for an automobile 
ride, which ended at the Battle Creek 
Country Club at Goguac Lake, where all 
enjoyed an informal banquet. Fred 
Gage of Battle Creek, served as toast- 
master. Those who responded included: 
Earle Vincent Moore, president of the 
Association; Mrs. E. J. Ottaway; Edwin 
Barnes, president-elect, and Ruliff Strat- 
ton, vice-president-elect of the associa- 
tion, and Martin ten Hoor, representa- 
tive of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

At the Thursday morning business 
meeting the question of registration of 
music teachers was again taken up. 
After considerable discussion the con- 
vention voted to continue the legislative 
committee, composed of F. L. York ana 
C. F. Morse, of Detroit, and J. C. Cum- 
mings, of Saginaw. The committee was 
empowered to proceed with steps which 
would lead to some plan of standardiza- 
tion of music instruction under the di- 
rection of the educational branch of the 
state government. 

Thursday afternoon’s session was de- 


voted to the discussion of the problems 
of public school music. Arthur Bryce, of 
Battle Creek, violinst, discussed the vio. 
lin work done in the public schools of 
Battle Creek. John Beattie, supervisor 
of music of Grand Rapids, led a discus- 
sion on the subject of instrumenta! in. 
struction in the public schools. Harold 
Powers, of the Central State Normal 
School at Mt. Pleasant, was chairman of 
the meeting. The balance of the after- 
noon was given over to a lecture recita| 
by Henry Souvaine, pianist, with the aid 
of the Ampico Reproducing Piano. Eii- 
nor Whittemore, violinst, was the assist- 
ing artist. 

The convention was concluded with the 
evening recital by Royal Dadmun, bari- 
tone, guest artist, who gave a very suc. 
cessful program of songs and was excep- 
tionally well received by the audience 

Much of the credit for the success of 
the convention was owing to the local 
executive committee, composed of Edwin 
Barnes, chairman; Fred Gage, Mrs. Amy 
Cutting, Mrs. John Martin and Mrs 
Wilhelmina Smith, all of Battle Creek 
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Alice E. Crane Finds 
Inspiration for Piano 
Suite in Danish Island 
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Photo by Frank R, Bill 
Alice E. Crane, Cleveland Composer 





CLEVELAND, July 8—Alice E. Crane is 
a composer-pianist of Cleveland who 
finds inspiration for much of her writing 
in nature and literature. She has re- 
cently completed a romantic suite for the 
piano, reminiscent of Bornholm, a Dan- 
ish island near St. Petersburg which 
made history in the eleventh century 
when Robber Knights erected a fort and 
castle there. Miss Crane visited the 
island several years ago while a music 
student in Berlin, and is said to be the 
first American to land upon it. 

A group of Miss Crane’s nature poems 
for the piano, coming to be known to 
Cleveland audiences, includes “Legende, 
on the Main Coast,” based upon Whit- 
tier’s “Hampton Beach,” “Ballade,” “An 
April Day” after Spafford’s “April in 


England” and “Scherzo, the Summer 
Wind.” 

There is also a long list of sacred and 
secular songs to the credit of this com- 
poser. From the Old Testament she has 
taken subject matter for three songs: 
“Miriam’s Song of Triumph,” “The Song 
of Confidence” and “When I Consider 
Thy Heavens.” The “Song of Triumph” 
was introduced to Cleveland by Lila 
Robeson of the Metropolitan Opera 
House at the last Jewish New Year Fes- 
tival in a Cleveland synagogue.—GRACE 
GOULDER IZANT. 








President Harding Addresses Columbus 
Glee Club 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, July 9.—At the fif- 

tieth anniversary of the Columbus Re- 


publican Glee Club, celebrated on July 6, 
President Harding made an address. “If 
the Glee Club had not had a soul it could 
not have clung together for these fifty 
years,” he said. “I wish it could bring 
into the party its spirit of service as a 
party organization. If it did not believe 
in the party and its men, it could not 
sing worth a continental. I don’t care to 
be a soloist because I am President, but 
somebody has to do the directing. If 
men are not willing to sing to measure 
and score and the director’s plan of har- 
mony, there will not be much singing.” 





Esther E. Dale, Soprano, Married to 
Arthur Deckhard, Writer 


GREAT NECK, L. I., July 4.—Esther E. 
Dale, soprano, was married to Arthur 
Deckhard, author and journalist, to-day. 
Mrs. Deckhard was formerly a member 
of the voice faculty of Smith College and 
for the last two years has been engaged 
in concert work. They will reside in 
New York. 








Director of Lawrence Conservatory 
Organ Department Marries 


APPLETON, WISs., July 8.—Frank A. 
Taber, Jr., director of the organ depart- 
ment of the Lawrence Conservatory, and 
Gladys L. Bagg, of Appleton, were mar- 
ried recently. Mr. Taber will continue 
his work at the school in the autumn. 





All the material in Musicat AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


ORGANISTS ELECT MEMBERS 





New Fellows and Associates Chosen by 
Council of Guild 


Following the examination, held last 
May, the Council of the American Guild 
of Organists has elected the following 
fellows and associates of the guild: 

Fellows—Gerhard T. Alexis, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Harold I. Albery, Brockville, 
Canada; W. Hunter Beckwith, New 
York City; Morrison C. Boyd, Philade!- 
phia; Grace H. Chandler, Columbus, 0.; 
Ernest M. Devereaux, Far Rockaway, 
N. Y.; Ellen M. Fulton, Scranton, Pa.; 
Angie M. Faunce, North Abingt 
Mass.; Nowell M. Ferris, Newport, R. !.; 
W. H. Nash, Washington, D. C.; Arthu 
Priest, Hartford, Conn.; Theodore Tafer- 
ner, New York City. 

Associates — Lawrence D. Andrews; 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Ruth Barrett, Nev 
York City; Julia C. Bryant, Gree! 
ville, O.; Martha Bartholomew, Detro' 
Mich.; Charles O. Banks, Brook'y!, 
N. Y.; Ella G. Cox, Cloquet, Minn. 
George Fowler, New York City; Rober 
A. Gerson, Philadelphia; Ethel] Greet, 
Detroit; F. A. Jackson, New York City: 
Frederick H. Johnson, Bradford, Mass.; 
James P. Johnston, Pittsburgh; [sabe 
Rr. Mawha, Newark, N. J.; Daisy Mac 
Millan, Hackensack, N. J.; Edward ». 
Peterson, Long Island City, N. Y.; Lows 
A. Potter, Jr., Washington, D. C.; \)" 
William H. Rost, Oakland, Cal.; Harolc 
M. Smith, New York City; Iona H. 5¢® 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Frances Sievert, \°" 
York City; Harold F. Schwab, B: 
Althea Stephens, Jacksonville, ’ 
Gustave F. Soderlund, Lawrence, inj 
Carl Weinrich, Paterson, N. J.; Lia" 


W. West. Newtonville, Mass.; n 
Knowles Weaver, Tulsa, Okla.; WV!" 


fred A. Whiteley, Detroit. 





New York Post for Ernest Mitche'!! 


Boston, July 10.—Ernest Mitchel! for 
twelve years organist and choirm 
of Trinity Church, Copley Square, °° 
accepted the post of organist at ' 
Church, New York. He will beg! 
work there in the fall. W. J. 
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R. Buchanan Morton of 
St. Paul Heads State 


Teachers’ Association 
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Photo by R. M. Morgan 


R. Buchanan Morton, Organist, Conductor 
and Teacher of St. Paul 


Elected to the presidency of the Min- 
nesota Music Teachers’ Association, at 
the convention held by that body in St. 
Paul recently, R. Buchanan Morton, of 
St. Paul, organist and conductor, brings 
to his new post a ripe experience. Mr. 
Morton was born in Scotland and re- 
ceived his musical education at the Dres- 
den Conservatorium and the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, London. He studied or- 
gan with Stevenson Hoyte; piano with 
Laura Rappoldi-Kahrer and Carlo Al- 
banesi, and composition with Felix 
Draeseke and Ebenezer Prout. Before 
coming to the United States in 1914 he 
served as associate on the faculty of the 
Royal Academy. He was conductor of 
the Duluth Choral Society and a member 
of the faculty of the Sherwood Music 
School, Chicago. He has served as audi- 
tor and member of the examining board 


| for organ of the Minnesota Association, 


which he now heads. 





Wagner and Brahms Portrayed by 
Goldmark 


_ Extracts from the memoirs of Karl 
Goldmark which describe Wagner and 
Brahms, are published in the June issue 
of the Living Age, in translation made 
from the columns of the Vienna Neue 
Freie Presse. The former he met in 
Vienna a few weeks before the arrival of 
Wag- 
ner could do nothing but lament his finan- 
cial difficulties, refusing to be comforted 
by the thought of his greatness. When 
Goldmark asked him, “Do you find no 
comfort in the consciousness of your 
greatness, your immortality?” he re- 
plied, “What does that amount to? 
Cherubini lay on his death-bed, and he 
did not like it. He didn’t want to die, 
and struggled against it, bewailing his 
approaching end. When someone re- 
minded Berlioz on his death-bed that he 
would be immortal, he resented it, and 
exclaimed, ‘None of your bad jokes! ” 
Bral hms is described in the memoirs as 
a “man of native nobility of character, 
and of such scrupulous veracity that he 


| Would not condescend even to utter the 


conventional falsehoods of everyday so- 
clal life. . His greatness as a 
man equaled his greatness as an artist.” 





Edwin N. C. Barnes to be Music Director 
in Capital Schools 
WASHINGTON, July Edwin N. C. 
Barnes has been appointed director of 
music of the District of Columbia public 
‘Schools to succeed the late Hamlin Cogg- 





os Mr. Barnes, who is now super- 
visor of music at Central Falls, R. L., 
nas had _ sixteen years’ experience in 
teaching public school music. He is a 
graduate of Boston University, the 
| School of Expression of Boston, and has 


» Uiicates from Brown University and 
‘ qc 
i College, London. 
A. T. MARKS. 


Hartford Musician Marries 
MERIDEN, CONN., July 8.—Rose Bev- 
erly laybill, formerly soprano soloist at 
ourth Congregational Church and 
well known in musical circles of this city 
‘ia Hartford, was married to Harold 

'awtord, of Hartford, on June 29. 
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Rosa Ponselle Makes a Record—and a Few Remarks 
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WENTY-THREE stories above the 
bustle of Columbus Circle, a dozen 
musicians were perched on elevated 
chairs in a close semicircle before a 
funnel-shaped contrivance. It was the 
critical moment in the phonograph re- 
cording room when a voice is to en- 
grave itself indelibly upon a “master” 
record. The time was a recent rather 
warm afternoon, and the voice was the 
justly celebrated one of Rosa Ponselle, 
soprano of the Metropolitan. 


The opulent tones of the artist rose in 
the “Ave Maria” of Desdemona, and the 
players bent to their task under the po- 
tent baton of Romano Romani, and pres- 
ently the task was ended. Miss Ponselle 
emerged cheerfully from the _ singer’s 
most critical ordeal—for not even the 
keenest ear among auditors is so ruth- 
less as the recording machine. It was 
evident that the artist loved singing in 
any form. 

“IT would rather sing a whole opera 
for you than give an interview!” she de- 
clared solemnly a moment later. “I do 
not like to talk about myself. I am art- 
ist—not orator! 

“Do I like to sing for the phonograph? 
Yes, indeed. It is rather like singing 
for the radio. One does not see one’s 
audience, however, and that is a pity. I 
love to sing directly for my audience. I 
think that the artist ought to speak to 
the public, as they say, ‘heart to heart.’ 
Now, in concert, I do not have to act— 
except, to act natural! I am at home 
with the people who sit before me.” 

Opera, however, remains Miss Pon- 
selle’s most engrossing activity. “In 
fact,” she said, “it is hard for me to say 
which I like the better. In opera, too, 
I try to reach my listeners’ hearts. 
Whether I am singing the music of 
Leonora in ‘Forza del Destino’—and that, 
you know, was my earliest love!—or, as | 
used to, Rachel in ‘La Juive,’ I try to 
forget score and conductor, and live only 
in my part. 

“My latest réles at the Metropolitan— 
Elvira and Margared—I liked, of course, 
the first rather the better. Why? It is 
hard to say, except that I feel that the 
heroine of ‘Ernani’ is truer to the femi- 
nine heart. She is sometimes proud, 
sometimes happy, sometimes pursued by 
villains! The bad sister in ‘Roi d’Ys’— 








Four Unconventional Photographs of Rosa Ponselle, Soprano of the Metropolitan. 
in the Garden of a Friend’s Estate; 


the Artist “Snapped” 


from the Setting of a Recent Southern Concert Tour; 
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Jacksonmwille, Fla, 


Photo by John Lloyd, 
Above, 


Inset, Miss Ponselle Torn 
Below, an Impression of the 


Prima Donna Turned Horticulturist, and an Engaging Study in Black and White 


well, she must spend all her time plotting 
and act like a tigress much of the time! 





Plan Campaign to 
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Officers of the United Hebrew Choral So- 
cieties—Above, Left to Right: Leo Liov, 
President, Conductor, Paterson, N. J., Sing- 
ing Society; Rev. Jacob Beimel, Vice- 
President, Conductor, Philadelphia Choral 
Society; Solomon Golub, Secretary. At 
Right, Cantor Joseph Rosenblatt, Treas- 
urer 
ILLOWING the recent convention and 

election of officers of the United 

Hebrew Choral Societies of the United 
States and Canada, the first executive 
conference of the organization was held 
at the New York Y. M. H. A. on July 2. 
It was decided to inaugurate a campaign 
for the completion of a $10,000 fund to 
aid needy Jewish composers with a 
festival concert on Oct. 8. It was an- 
nounced that an official bulletin will be 
published semi-annually, the first issue 
to make its appearance next October. It 
was also decided to appoint a committee 
on admissions for, and co-operation with, 
international orders or other bodies de- 
siring to form community singing socie- 
ties. 

The members of the special committee 
of four, appointed to relieve the needy 
composer, comprise Cantor Joseph Rosen- 
blatt, chairman; Leo Liov, president of 


Aid Jewish Fund 
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vice- 


Beimel, 
and Solomon 
It was 
announced that the committee has already 


the society; Rev. Jacob 
president of the _ society, 
Golub, secretary of the society. 


aided financially two noted musicians, 
whose names will be withheld according 
to a preliminary decision. The aid was 
offered in the form of a loan to a per- 
former who will appear in concert on 
behalf of the societies; and in the pur- 
chase outright for $200 of a composition 
by another musician, the profits of publi- 
cation to be devoted to the fund for 
composers. The sum of $350 will be 
donated to the Russian musicians’ relief 
fund. HERMAN B. VAUPEN. 


She has what the plain man calls the 
‘grouch’ and the highbrow a ‘complex.’ 
Do you not think so? The music of Verdi 
has more of what one calls a ‘punch,’ 
though the tenor’s Aubade in the other 
opera is very pretty.” 

Of her réles for next season, Miss Pon- 
selle is pledged to say nothing as yet. 
Whether she will assume the barbaric 
habiliments of Selika, the slave-girl, in 
“L’Africaine”’—a fédle which would fit 
her talents admirably—or the kirtle of 
the gentler Matilda in “Guillaume Tell,” 
must remain for subsequent discovery. 
Many of her admirers think it certain 
that the titular réle of the perennial 
“Aida” will fall to Miss Ponselle, who 
last season gave one performance of it 
in Brooklyn. 

The artist declares that, though arias 
from her best-known roéles form an im- 
portant part of her recital programs, she 
also likes the simple song. “Of English 
ballads and, especially, American songs, 
I am very fond, ” she says. “Why can- 
not the artist sing the simpler songs with 
artistry? You couldn’t guess the num- 
ber I have recently sung for the phono- 
graph! No, it is nothing operatic, or 
even a Neapolitan song, but ‘Alabama 
Coon,’ a song of the South and an old 
favorite. 

“Now, as to my vacation, you ask 
whether I am going to Europe? Not 
this year. You see, I want a real rest. 
There would be too short a time before 
I fulfil my early concert dates. Besides, 
I shall have my rdéles to go over. In- 
stead, I am going very soon for a long 
stay in the woods. How shall I pass 
my spare time? Fishing! Yes, really. 
One of the trials of the prima donna is 
that nobody believes us when we talk 
about outdoor exercise. They think it 
is all ‘framed up’ by our publicity man. 
Well, one day, just as I had caught a 
late fish someone snapped it with the 
Now when my word is doubted, 


camera. 
I shall always show that picture.” The 
earnestness of the artist-sportswoman 


who is Rosa Ponselle could hardly be 
doubted, especially when she said with 
humorous chagrin: “You know, it is not 
catching fish that is hard. It is the 
landing of them!” 

R. M. KNERR. 
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SAN FRANCISCO WILL 
REPEAT MUSIC WEEK 


Popular Demand to Be Re- 
warded in October—Music 
Is Factor on “Fourth’’ 


By Charles A. Quitzow 


SAN FRANCIscO, Cal., July 5—San 
Francisco will repeat its Music Week in 
response to the widespread demand 
stimulated by the great success of the 
city’s first Music Week held last year. 
The week of Oct. 22-29 has been decided 
upon. The organizations which took part 
in last year’s event have again volun- 
teered their support and will co-operate 
under the direction of the City and 
County of San Francisco and the San 
Francisco Community Service Recrea- 
tion League. Chester W. Rosekrans, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the league, will act 
as managing director. 

Music played a prominent réle in the 
Independence Day celebration at the 
Civic Auditorium, which was attended 
by 8000 persons. Songs of the Great 
War were sung by Margaret Jarman 
Cheeseman; Dorothy Talbot led the sing- 
ing of the “Star-Spangled Banner;” 
Doria Fernanda, formerly of the Scotti 
Opera Company, gave “Mon coeur 
s’ouvre a ta voix” from “Samson,” and 
Elsa Trautner, soprano, was heard in 
the waltz from “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Organ solos by Uda Waldrop, violin solos 
played by Rudy Seiger, and numbers by 
the San Francisco Municipal Band under 
Philip Sapiro, comprised the _ instru- 
mental portion of the program. Estelle 
Carpenter, director of music in the pub- 
lic schools, led the great audience in com- 
munity singing. 

The sixth recital of the Nash Ensemble 
was given at the St. Francis Hotel on 
June 30. Carolyn Augusta Nash, violin- 


GALLI-CURCI 


Homer Samuels, Accompanist 


Manuel Berenguer, Flutist 
STEINWAY PIANO 


Management 
EVANS & SALTER 


506 Harriman Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Fifth Ave, & 44th St., New York 


Personal Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago 





































FOR SALE—Established Incorporated Con- 
servatory of Music in the heart of NEW 
YORK CITY with a national reputation, 
Guaranteed income in the Institution aside 
from students. Owner to retire to Europe. 
Exceptional opportunity for a responsible and 
ambitious party. Satisfactory terms will be 
arranged. References exchanged. 

Address Box B, XX 
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Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Capital $125,000 
Head Office, Sydney, Australia 
Organized for the purpose of bringing to 
Australasia the world’s greatest artists. 
American Rep., L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal. 

ERIC SHIPMAN 








dress 15 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia 
Broadway at 51st St. 
Phone Circle 5500 


CAPITOL Sao> se 


World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, July 16th 
REVIVAL OF 


CHARLES CHAPLIN’S 


Great Comedy Success 


**SHOULDER ARMS” 


Supplemented by a typical Capitol Program of 


Short and Distinctive Features. 
An Unusual Musical Program with 
JUAN REYES 
Noted Young Chilean Pianist in a Return 
Engagement, 











Paramount Pictures ©" 
Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI BROADWAY AND 49TH ST. 


Jesse L. Lasky presents 
JACK HOLT 
The star of ‘‘While Satan Sleeps,’ in 
“THE MAN UNCONQUERABLE” 


Special Supplemental Program and 
Rivoli Concert Orchestra 
Frederick Stahlberg and WDmanuel Baer 


Tee Conducting 
RIALTO 








TIMES SQUARE 
Adolph Zukor presents 


THOMAS MEIGHAN in 
“IF YOU BELIEVE IT, IT’S SO” 


With Pauline Starke and Theodore Roberts 
Trip to Paramountown’’ 
Special Supplemental Program and 


FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Huge Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting 











ist and pianist; Sigismondo Martinez, 
pianist; Wenceslao Villalpando, ’cellist, 
and Antonio Minutoli Pellegrino, tenor, 
were the artists. 

The Sunday morning concert on July 
2 at the California Theater was well 
attended. Gino Severi directed the or- 
chestra in works by Wolf-Ferrari, Gra- 
nados, Ponchielli and Wagner. Lizetta 
Kalova, violinist, played the “Symphonie 
Espagnole” of Lalo, and was recalled for 
two encores. 


LONG BEACH PROGRAMS 








Composer, Vocalist and Choirs Heard— 
Community Service Events 


LONG BEACH, CAL., July 8.—Gertrude 
Ross, composer-pianist, and Anna Ku- 
zena Sprotte, contralto, were heard in 
recital in the new hall of the Fitzgerald 
Music Company, recently. Miss Ross 
played in comparison with the Ampico 
Piano, two of her own compositions, 
“Spanish Serenade” and “Ride of the 
Cowboy.” Mme. Sprotte, sang several 
numbers accompanied by the Ampico, 
including the Aria “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice” from “Samson and Deli- 
lah”; and numbers by MacFadyen, Tre- 
harne and Miss Ross. 

The Beverly Quartet, of this city, was 
heard in concert at the First Christian 
Church on June 30. The members are: 
Mrs. George Brown, soprano; Mrs. 
Eugene E. Tincher, contralto; T. P. 
Romanes, tenor, and L. A. Williams, 
baritone, with Mrs. Bruce Evans as ac- 
companist, and L. D. Frey as conductor. 
The program included solos and con- 
certed numbers. Mrs. Tincher gave 
readings and Mrs. Evans, pianologues. 

The choir of Belmont Heights M. E. 
Church gave a sacred concert, conducted 
by D. L. Huffine. The soloists were: 
Mrs. Ruth Houser, E. F. Brockman, Mrs. 
G. T. Brown, Mrs. Duncan, George T. 
Brown, Mrs. George F. Angne and Lois 
Cook. 

Programs for Community Service 
during June were given by McCoy’s Or- 
chestra, the Women’s Music Study Club, 
voice pupils of Sara J. Farrar, Pauline 
Farquhar, Minnie O’Neill and Mrs. 
Edgar T. Burdett. 

Winnifred Lucia Fisher of the voice 
department of the Long Beach School of 
Music, has accepted the position of solo- 
ist in the First Christian Science Church. 
Mrs. Fisher was a_ pupil of Oscar 
Saenger and is well known in the East. 

The Madrigal Club, Rolla Alford, 
leader, sang De Koven’s “Recessional” 
at the First Methodist Church recently. 

ALICE M. GRIGGS. 





Mr. and Mrs. Lovette to Leave Baylor 
College 


BELTON, TEX., July 8.—T. S. Lovette, 
dean of music at Baylor College, and 
Mrs. Lovette, head of the voice depart- 
ment, have resigned their positions and 
will locate in Washington, D. C., the 
former home of Mrs. Lovette, where they 
are well known. Mr. and Mrs. Lovette 
have been connected with Baylor Col- 
lege for a period of thirteen years, dur- 
ing which time they have brought the 
conservatory to a high standard of effi- 
ciency. During his stay here, Mr. 
Lovette has organized the Belton Music 
Club, the Baylor College Choral Club, 
the Three Arts Loan Fund, the children’s 
matinée concerts and the Texas Inter- 
scholastic Music Contest for the high 
school students of the State. He hopes 
to give more time to composition in fu- 
ture and is preparing a book on the 
technique of piano playing which is soon 
to be published. 





Frida Stjerna Takes Part in San Antonio 
Program 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXx., July 8.—Frida 
Stjerna, soprano, was one of the soloists 
at the concert given here recently for 
the benefit of crippled children. Mme. 
Stjerna sang “The Norwegian Echo 
Song” by Thrane, giving “Annie Laurie” 
as an encore. Among the other artists 
heard were Julien Paul Blitz, ’cellist; 
Alva Willgus, baritone, and Helen Rose 
Compton. 


Diaz Visits Home in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., July 8.—Rafaelo 
Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
is spending a short vacation here before 
leaving with his mother for a trip to 
California. He expects to visit Italy 
before returning to his duties at the 
Metropolitan in the fall. 





Toscha Seidel, violinist, has been en- 
gaged to play with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in the Metropolitan Opera 
House and in Carnegie Hall om Jan. 6 
and 9 next. 


SWEDISH SINGERS 
MEET IN SEATTLE 


Pacific Organization -Holds 
Biennial Convention—Local 
Artists Heard 


By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 8.—The United 
Swedish Singers of the Pacific Coast, 
numbering avout 300 singers, held their 
biennial meeting and gave concerts dur- 
ing the week. Several days were taken 
up with business and social events as 
well as in preparation for the big con- 
certs of the convention. On June 30a 
program was given at the Tacoma Sta- 
dium and on July 1 at the Moore Thea- 
ter, Seattle. On this last occasion about 
150 men, conducted by A. Pilstrom, sang, 
with precision and spirit, a program de- 





voted mostly to Scandinavian nun 
Mme. Jennie Norelli, soprano, wh, 
been quietly teaching in Seattle fo 
past few years, was soloist and m: 
delightful impression. The accompa 
were Hattie Edenholm Carlson and 
ville Belstad. 

The fifty-seventh musicale unde: 
auspices of the Sunset Club was 
on June 28 by a number of Tacoma 
cians, including Mrs. Neil McEa 
soprano; Mary Ella Cook, pianist; 
nes Lyon, violinist, and Mrs. Edw 
Gardner, accompanist. 

William S. Jackson, Alaska |) 
baritone, gave the closing recital 
series of four by pupils of ‘Cliffo: 
Kantner, on June 30. Assisting 
were Agnes Swenson, soprano; Be: 
Nelson, mezzo-soprano; Edwin ‘1 
tenor, and Margaret Koks, contralt 

Elizabeth Onsum, a junior in the 
lege of Fine Arts at the Universi 
Washington, gave a violin progran 
sisted by Katherine Peterson, cont: 
and Irene Nielson, pianist. 





MILTON HAS CHAUTAUQUA 





Five Musical Programs Given—Appoint 
Columbia Conservatory Faculty 


MILTON, ORE., July 5.—The Ellison- 
White Chautauqua series, given here re- 
cently, included five interesting pro- 
grams. Loren Bates and his co-artists 
gave songs and readings. The Patricia 
Trio, comprising Patricia Hale, of New 
York, soprano; Margolis Callam and Mr. 
Callam, sang familiar songs in costume. 
The Biltmore Orchestra, Charles Mixer, 
of Chicago, conductor, also appeared, and 
Garner’s Jubilee Singers gave two pro- 
grams of plantation songs. Rev. Har- 
ris, head of the Chautauqua Committee, 
has secured seventy signatures of resi- 
dents of Milton and Freewater for the 
project of a community Chautauqua 
next season. 

The directors of Columbia College 
Conservatory have appointed Mabel Col- 
bert head of the piano department for 
next season. Miss Colbert was a faculty 
member of Wolcott Conservatory and 
last year served as music reviewer of 
the Denver Times. Norma Coyle will be 
the second piano teacher. Mrs. Gwen 
Howells, of Portland, who will again 
teach violin, has been a faculty member 
for four years and has done notable 
work in organizing student orchestras. 
Florence Kurth will continue as head of 
the expression department. J. E. Win- 
ther, pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, a 
graduate of Northwestern University 
Conservatory. will direct the voice de- 
partment and teach harmony and public 
school music. ROSE LEIBBERAND. 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—Recitals have been 
given recently by piano pupils of Maud 
Caldwell, Evelyn Heath, Hazel Kelly 
and the Institute of Music, by violin and 
viola pupils of Marjory M. Fisher and 
Benjamin F. King, by voice pupils of 
Mrs. D. J. Gairaud and by students of 
the Ehle School of Music and the Semple 
Studios. 





EUGENE, ORE.—Dr. John J. Lands- 
bury, dean of the school of music at the 
University of Oregon, recently left for 
New York to meet a party of seventeen 
persons whom he will conduct through a 
three months’ tour of Europe, including 
a visit to Oberammergau. 








Maria Ivogun, soprano, will open her 
next American tour with a recital in 
Carnegie Hall on Jan. 5, 1923. She will 
also give recitals in Kansas City, Boston, 
Philadelrhia. Washington, Chicago, 
Ithaca, New London and cther cities. 
Her tour will finish in March. 


McPHAIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


REDLANDS, CAL.—Piano pupils of | 
Fackler were heard in recital at 


ner 


W 


studio recently in numbers by Mozcart, 


Schubert, Dvorak, Haydn, Gounod 
others. Also in works’ by 


a 


nd 


(live 


Lawson, Emma Jane Lawson, Kermit 
Whitman, Rue Krenkler and Sara fos. 


ter. 


Geneva Costello has enrolled for 


the Fall term in the New England Con. 


servatory, where she will study piano, 


organ and harmony under Wallace Good. 


rich. 








QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED BY 


ELEANOR McLELLAN 
‘**Maker of Singers” 


Do You Know 


by but lacking in carrying quality 
at a distance? 
Why many singers are unsuccessful? 


and squeaky? 


“whoopy”? 
The art of combining technique and in- 
terpretation ? 


Why many voices last but a short time? 


technic ? 
That it is possible to have a resonance 


forced? 
That diet affects the breath? 


That there is a science of deep breath 
taking and breath control? 


Why many voices sound too high or too 
low? 


Published by Harper Bros. 








For sale at all book dealers, $1.75 





VOICE EDUCATION 


The requirements for a successful career? 
What makes a voice sound large near 


Why many soprano voices sound thin 


Why alto voices often sound hollow and 


Why a voice sounds “bleaty” or “yelly”? 


That uncontrolled emotions affect voice 


which is not jammed, pinched or 











403 Schiffman Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Assisted by 
Cc 


oenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 


Management of Frieda Hempel 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
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GEORGE KLASS 


VIOLINIST 


Teacher of HEIMAN WEINSTEIN, winner of scholarship 
with Leopold Auer at Chicago Musical College. 


Minneapolis, Mir. 
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SUMMER ADDRESS NOTICE 


UBSCRIBERS who desire MUSICAL AMERICA to follow them regular!s 
during their vacation periods should mail a card to the Circulation 


Department, giving their summer address. 


necessary. 


At least two weeks’ notice is 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Chamberlain Berolzheimer, who is 
coming more and more into public promi- 
nence not only through his work in con- 
nection with free music for the people 
but also through his proposal to build 
a memorial in the shape of a Temple of 
Music, Art and Drama in this city, has 
now been appealed to, to take up the 
problem how to deal with fake music 
teachers, especially those who claim 
ability to cultivate the voice. Mr. 
Berolzheimer says that he has _ been 
urged to action by the number of com- 
plaints that have reached him. Among 
those who have appealed to him is 
Lucrezia Bori, well-known and distin- 
guished Metropolitan Opera star. 

Mr. Berolzheimer appears to believe 
that the method to meet the abuse is to 
license the music teachers, who must 
first pass an examination by a commit- 
tee appointed by the Mayor and the Com- 
missioner of Licenses. He tells me that 
he put the question up to Acting Corpo- 
ration Counsel, Hun. George P. Nichol- 
son, who though he admits that he had 
not looked into the matter very care- 
fully, suggested that State legislation 
would be required, in which case nothing 


fcould be done till next year, by which 


time, says Mr. Berolzheimer, we will be 
in a position to tell, after an investiga- 
tion by the police department, whether 
there are sufficient frauds in that line 
of business to warrant such legislation. 
He appeals to us to aid him and the 
Mayor in coming to a final conclusion 
in the matter. 

That the abuse exists is unquestioned. 
How to remedy it is a greater problem 
than would appear on the surface. Ob- 
viously it would be unfair to many of 
our noted and distinguished teachers to 
ask them to submit to an examination 
as to their competence. In the next 
place, who are to be the experts to form 


p‘he committee when vocal teaching itself 


is not a standardized profession?  In- 
deed, it is one on which some of our 
most eminent teachers radically dis- 
agree, 

Now it may be of interest if I recall 
an effort that was made by your editor 
some few years ago to deal with this 
matter and which effort was taken up 
very seriously by the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association. 

At your editor’s suggestion a bill was 
tafted to be submitted to the New York 
tate Legislature in Albany. This bill 
“id not eall for any examinations. It 
‘imply required that every music teacher 
must obtain a license from the State. 
T tain this license it was necessary to 
pay a modest fee of two or three dollars, 

‘ with the application a statement 
‘he teacher’s claims, which, however, 
hac to be signed and sworn to. Your 
‘or no doubt was influenced in pro- 
x the fee by the fact that figuring 
“onservatively that there are at least 
100,000 teachers in New York State, this 
bring in revenue to the State De- 
var’ment and so make a considerable 

‘ver of jobs available for whatever 
* Was in power. If you have studied 
lities of this State you know that 
which brings in revenue and which 
ue 1s available for jobs is more like- 
Passage than a bill which involves 
‘xpenditure of money by the State. 


+ 


The proposed bill contained a clause 
which made mandatory that a certified 
copy of the teacher’s statement be dis- 
played prominently in the studio of the 
teacher. In other words, the teacher 
was called upon to tell his own story in 
his own way but swear to it, which natu- 
rally left the teacher open to a prosecu- 
tion for perjury in case false statements 
were made. 

Now the good points of this measure 
were that it would have immediately dis- 
posed of all the fake teachers with their 
preposterous claims of having studied 
with leading artists and experts here and 
particularly abroad. It would also have 
disposed of the claims of those teachers 
who use the name of noted artists as 
having been among their pupils. As 
copies of the sworn statements filed in 
Albany could have been procured by 
anyone on the payment of fifty cents, 
it would have enabled reputable members 
of the profession to get the exact story 
of anyone whom they had reason to 
think was a fraud. 

The plan had no demerits and many 
merits. It could not have been objected 
to by the reputable and established 
teacher as it obviated the necessity of 
any examinations, which would natural- 
ly have been objected to by those old and 
established teachers who had a right to 
protest that they had reached a point in 
their profession where it would be below 
their dignity to be forced to submit to an 
examination by a committee whose views 
and ideas might conflict with their own. 

The Music Teachers’ Association sent 
the bill to Albany with their indorse- 
ment. Being an educational matter, it 
was promptly referred to the regents, 
who have, you know, the State system of 
education under their control. 

What did the regents do? 

Having read the bill, they referred it 
to the legal authorities of the State gov- 
ernment, whereupon the legal authorities 
of the State government promptly re- 
ported that the bill would infringe on a 
citizen’s personal rights. 

In other words, the legal lights held 
that if you want to call a doctor, he 
must have a license, so must your lawyer, 
your architect, even your plumber ana 
your chauffeur, but that if a man as- 
sumed a position as vocal teacher and 
ruined your daughter’s voice by his in- 
competence or his inexperience, or man- 
aged to get all her money by falsely pre- 
tending that he could get her a position 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, that 
could not be prevented, as he had a per- 
fect right to do it, being a citizen. 

The stupidity of the position is so 
manifest as to need no discussion, but 
it ended the attempt of the New York 
Music Teachers’ Association to act in the 
matter. 

Probably when dear Philip Berolz- 
heimer takes this matter up with the 
assistance of the corporation counsel and 
they get busy with the Albany people, 
they will meet the same fate that the 
Music Teachers’ Association did. 

It all goes to show what a vast dif- 
ference there is between the official legal 
mind and the ordinary common-sense 
mind. 

. * ok 

Writing about Berolzheimer reminds 
me that John Wesley Miller, who is de: 
scribed as “a manager of musicians,’ 
has managed to get on to the front page 
of the New York World. You know 
the World does not like the Mayor so 
anything that comes along to disparage 
Hizzonor will be given prominence. 

It seems that John Wesley Miller, 
manager of musicians, states that he 
conceived the idea in March 1921 of a 
National Temple of Music and Art and 
had architects draw plans for a thirty- 
story building to cost twenty millions, 
the money to be obtained through dona- 
tions, that his plans called for a struc- 
ture on Broadway from Thirty-seventh 
to Thirty-ninth Street, and running to 
Seventh Avenue. and that he took the 
matter up with Mayor Hylan, on which 
the Mayor submitted the proposal to Mr. 
Berolzheimer and Joseph Haag, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Estimate, who, ac- 
cording to John Wesley, appropriated 
his idea. 

It is a very pretty story but unfortu- 
nately it is not founded on fact, as I 
explained to Mr. Miller when he was 
in my office and told him the whole story 
how Mr. Berolzheimer had come to his 
plan, so that John Wesley cannot claim 
that he was unacquainted with the facts 
at the time he made his statement to the 
New York World. 

The idea of a great musical center 
supported by the city. with auditoriums 
and ovportunity for talented young peo- 
nle without means to get not only a mu- 
sical education. but a start in their 
was conceived by Mr. Berolz- 


eareer, 


heimer not long after he was appointed 
by Mayor Hylan, assistant park com- 
missioner, but without salary, to take 
charge of free music for the people. It 
came to Mr. Berolzheimer through the 
many applications made to him as a 
public-spirited and wealthy man to as- 
sist, individually, talented young people, 
without means. These applications de- 
cided Mr. Berolzheimer that some com- 
prehensive plan to meet the situation, 
was needed, Mr. Berolzheimer’s first at- 
tempt was thus made several years ago 
when he formulated a scheme for the 
city to purchase the Madison Square 
Garden, which was then in the market, 
turn it into a music conservatory with 
studios and large and small auditoriums 
which are greatly needed in New York, 
all of which was duly reported at the 
time, as will be seen by referring to the 
files of the daily papers. The matter 
was also placed before Mayor Hylan who 
was already interested in music for the 
people. It received courteous considera- 
tion from him, though it was soon found 
that there was not much public interest 
in the proposition. 

Then the great world war ended. 
As our returning doughboys marched 
in triumph up Fifth Avenue Mr. Berolz- 
heimer’s plan remained in abeyance and 
New Yorkers were asked to make per- 
manent the fine arch erected near 
Twenty-fifth Street, but as your editor 
showed at the time in his public ad- 
dresses, not only here but in Syracuse, 
Elmira and other cities, the arch is a 
particularly inappropriate memorial to 
our soldier and sailor dead for the reason 
that it is simply an expansion, in the 
way of stone or marble, with statues 
and other ornamentation, of the old oxen 
yoke under which, in ancient times, the 
conquered people had to pass before the 
victorious Roman general to show that 
henceforth they were slaves. Your edi- 
tor insisted therefore that the arch was 
scarcely appropriate as a memorial. 
What was needed was something living, 
something useful. 


At that time, too, it may be recaliea 
the Victory Hall Association, over which 
that distinguished citizen, General Win- 
gate presided, had a big scheme for the 
erection of a large building for which 
architect Herts had prepared a _ plan 
and which was to be put up on the large 
vacant ground opposite the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal. During the period ot 
the propaganda which was made for 
this enterprise, which was to cost twenty 
millions, your editor, being an invited 
guest at a banquet, given by the Associ- 
ation, suggested that instead of there 
being a rifle gallery, gymnasiums and 
other adjuncts to the projected scheme, 
it would be better to have a couple of 
musical auditoriums as these were 
needed and would produce revenue. He 
urged that the memorial be made a so- 
cial rather than a military center. 

His plea made at the dinner and later 
emphasized at a meeting of the commit- 
tee was taken up and adopted but al- 
though nearly half a million has been 
spent on the preliminaries of this enter- 
prise nothing seems to have come of it. 

Out of these various affairs and long 
before John Wesley Miller was heard of 
with his scheme. Mr. Berolzheimer made 
a new plan. He combined his original 
idea of a musical conservatory and audi- 
toriums at Madison Square Garden, witn 
the idea of a memorial. He also associ- 
ated it with the purpose to interest the 
Metropolitan Opera House people and 
Mr. Kahn so that all the various schemes 
might be combined in a comprehensive 
plan that would add grace and beauty to 
the citv. be something of which the city 
might be proud, would embody the idea 
of a conservatory of music with free 
tuition for talented voung people with- 
out means. To it all he added exhibition 
halls for art which were also greatly 
needed and an intimate theater. 

Thus we see that Mr. Berolzheimer’s 
idea, its evolution. with which Mayor 
Hylan was acauainted as the matter 
progressed, were in vrocess of function 
years before Mr. Miller admits he sub- 
mitted his own proposal. If anything, 
the facts point to Mr. Miller having got- 
ten his ideas from what he read in the 
navers about Chamberlain Berolz- 
heimer’s activities. 

To put the matter plainly, while Mr. 
Miller’s proposal is a clever attempt to 
turn what is to-day a particularly dead 
part of Broadway into live property 
values, Chamberlain Berolzheimer’s 
scheme is a noble memorial to the dead 
which has no real estate affiliations and 
certainly is not concerned with any par- 
ticular property interests. Finally, as 
I told Mr. Miller when I saw him, his 
proposed location is ill-advised, being 
next to the Metropolitan Opera House 
whose owners and managers had long 


concluded that it was out of date 
and so have been looking for a suitable 
site elsewhere. Why, therefore, should 
such an enterprise be located almost on 
the very spot from which people largely 
concerned with the artistic and musical 
life of the city were doing their utmost 
to get away? 

My ability to speak authoritatively in 
this matter arises from the fact that I 
happen to have been more or less closely 
associated with Mr. Berolzheimer in the 
various moves that he has made, from 
his earliest scheme in which the Madison 
Square Garden was involved, to this, his 
more broadminded and sweeping enter- 
prise for which he, as we know, got a 
bill through the State legislature, which 
bill was drawn and proposed before Mr. 
Miller was heard of in the matter. 

* * * 

There is a little bit of history con- 
nected with the undertaking which it 
may not be amiss for me to exploit as 
it bears on the attitude of the Mayor. 

During Mayor Hylan’s first campaign 
for the mayoralty, when he was known 
as “judge,” my good friend Murray 
Hulbert, then Congressman, invited me 
to lunch with him and Mr. Craig, who 
has since become comptroller, at the 
Manhattan Club. 

As you may remember, Mr. Hylan at 
that time was the target of a good deal 
of abuse, which, from his appearance 
as we took our meal, did not agree with 
his digestion. After we had started, I 
turned to him and said: “Judge, you 
are going to be elected by 75,000 ma- 
jority.” “Mr. Craig,” said I, “you won’t 
get as many.” 

“How do you make that out?” asked 
the judge. 

“Why, that’s easy,” I said. “I have been 
in New York nearly fifty years and I 
never knew the press to make a dead set 
on a man but they didn’t clect him.” 

As you may also remember, Ilylan’s 
first majority was not 75,000 but 275,000, 
while Mr. Craig had a fine majority, 
though not as many. 

At that luncheon, I impressed upon 
Judge Hylan the advisability, when he 
was elected, of doing something for mu- 
sic for the people, which his predecessor 
Mitchel had not only neglected but posi- 
tively prohibited. I gave him certain 
material which had appeared in your 
issues, which was used with good ¢ffect, 
especially on the lower east side. 

After the election, we kept at the 
Mayor, with the result that through 
the kindly offices of Murray Hulbert 
and George W. Whalen, a fine end cul- 
tured young man whe was then _ the 
Mayor’s secretary, the Mayor, perhaps 
to get rid of us and to make us cease 
from troubling him, appointed Philip 
Berolzheimer, a very public-spirited man 
of great wealth, connected with the 
Eagle Pencil Company, to act as Assist- 
ant Park Commissioner without salary, 
with the special duty of looking after 
music for the people in the parks and 
on the piers. That was the beginning. 

As we know, Berolzheimer spent large 
sums without any ostentation. From 
that time, music for the people has gone 
ahead with leaps and bounds, the Mayor 
gradually taking more and more interest, 
and which interest was naturally in- 
creased when, after his second campaign, 
he got a majority of nearly half a mil- 
lion and so felt that he had the people 
back of him. Thus the cause has pro- 
gressed till it can be said, with truth, 
that there is more and better music be- 
ing given free to the people in New York 
to-day than ever before in the history 
of the city, and on a scope so wide as to 
make the efforts of previous mayors 
seem ridiculous by comparison. 

Out of all these various activities, 
which have extended through the city 
itself into the Bronx, to Brooklyn, Staten 
Island, there finally emerged with the 
warm support and approval of the 
Mayor, Philip Berolzheimer’s soldier and 
sailor memorial in the shape of a Peo- 
ple’s Temple of Music, Art and Drama, 
with a great conservatory of music and 
an opportunity for young people of 
talent to get a chance. 

There is the whole story. 

* * oa 

To give you an idea that provision for 
music for the people is not agitating 
New Yorkers alone, in spite of the coal 
strike and the railroad strike, let me 
remind you that the State of Minnesota 
has just appropriated no less a sum than 
$300,000 for music. It is not within my 
knowledge as yet what particular direc- 
tion the appropriation is to take. 

Minnesota some years ago placed it- 
self on the musical map of the United 
States through its support of the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra. When after that or- 
chestra had gotten into shape and was 
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doing excellent service under its talented 
leader Oberhoffer, it was suggested that 
it should undertake a tour through the 
Middle West. When it was found that 
such a tour would entail an expenditure 
of from one to two hundred thousand 
dollars, there was considerable difficulty 
in extracting the money from the finan- 
cial high muck-a-mucks of the town, 
but the very first season demonstrated 
that this musical procession was the big- 
gest advertisement that Minneapolis had 
ever received. 

The local press in all the various cities 
proclaimed the coming of the orchestra. 
Huge signs and placards in each town 
advertised it and incidentally adver- 
tised Minneapolis. When the orchestra 
was in a town, the press gave it columns, 
indeed continued the publicity after the 
orchestra had left. In certain cities 
where the orchestra went, they wanted 
to know why they couldn’t get an or- 
chestra such as Minneapolis had. This 
added to the excitement but incidentally 
Minneapolis was always advertised. 
People began to think that Minneapolis 
must be a pretty good place to live in, 
if it could send out such a good orches- 
tra—that it must be a city of culture and 
where there was culture there were good 
homes and where there were good homes 
there was real estate value, people did 
good business. The argument was quite 
simple. 

Thus the orchestra not alone made re- 
clame for Minneapolis but positively 
aided in increasing the population. 

When the financial high muck-a-mucks 
in Minneapolis realized what had hap- 
pened, they vied with one another as to 
who should put up the most money. In 
fact, before long, one particularly enter- 
prising high muck-a-muck wanted to do 
the whole thing himself so that he might 
get the credit of being the most public 
spirited citizen in that most enterpris- 
ing and progressive city. Thus you see 
what a great power music has. It can 
even, through a symphony orchestra, 
advertise a town. 


* * * 


The other day our good friend Pro- 
fessor Fleck of Hunter College insisted 
that I must pay a visit to that establish- 
ment of learning, which, by the bye, in 
all the years I have been in New York, 
I had never seen. I had only a vague 
idea that it was “somewhere up town.” 
So under the guidance of the genial pro- 
fessor I went through that edifice at the 
time when the school year was over. 

Before entering the building the 
worthy professor pointed out to me its 
exceptional location. It was not only 
that it was on high ground, that the 
front faced Park Avenue, while the 
rear faced Lexington Avenue but thav 
it was located in the very heart of the 
great millionaire colony. To the right 
on Madison Avenue, he said, stood the 
great marble palace of the James family. 
On the left a little further down the ave- 
nue had been the palatial home of 
Yerkes, millionaire and bon vivant, con- 
cerning whose personal life the papers 
at one time printed many columns. As 
the good professor pointed out one no- 
table home after another, whose owners 
had fortunes running into the millions, it 
seemed almost incredible that only two 
and half millions had been voted to build 
a new Hunter College. They had not 
started as yet, said Professor Fleck, on 
account of trouble in the building trades 
and the high cost of material, but when 
they did, the new home of Hunter 
would be worthy of the palaces that sur- 
rounded it. 

We wandered through the various 
classrooms. I saw the comfortable, well- 
filled library. Then I found myself un- 
expectedly in the great auditorium which 
seats nearly 3000. Here an entertain- 
ment was going on before a crowded 
house of young people, their elders and 
betters. It seemed I had come upon the 
graduate reception to the model school. 
_ While standing at the door and refus- 
ing the courteous invitation from a very 
lovely lady to seat ourselves, I heard 
some music that seemed familiar, like 
what I had heard on that first night 
when Balieff and his Chauve Souris 
opened up in little old New York to 
delight us with something original from 
the country of the Soviets. I noticed 
a lady playing on a somewhat antiquated 
piano the music of “The Wooden Sol- 
diers.” True enough, out from the side, 
from behind a screen, there they came, 
the little wooden soldiers in the shape 
of young girls dressed up to resemble the 


artists of Mr. Balieff’s delightful aggre- 
gation. They marched and counter- 
marched, . 

I began to realize how this Russian 
invasion of tuneful music and something 
very attractive in the way of innocent 
amusement had made its way into our 
public schools. The music and perform- 
ance of “The Wooden Soldiers” will prob- 
ably be taken up all over the country by 
the schools for it is wholly charming, 
very interesting and innocent and can 
be witnessed in these hypocritical days, 
without a blush, even by the entire Sun- 
day schools of any locality. 

* * * 


Writing about the Russians reminds 
me that Stravinsky’s “Le Renard” 01 
“The Fox” has just been produced in 
Paris. The scene is laid in a barn, with 
a hen roost. The characters are the 
Fox, the Rooster, the Cat and the Goat. 
The Fox, disguised as a nun, catches the 
Rooster, but is routed by his friends. 
Renard resorts then to the disguise of 
a hawker selling sweets. Another time- 
ly rescue saves the victim from being 
plucked alive. They say the perform- 
ance is very delightful but that the mu- 
sic is not of the cacophonous nature 
to which Stravinsky treated us in 
“Petrouchka,” though when you have 
heard “Petrouchka” a couple of times, 
you are so carried away by its wonder- 
ful cleverness and its subtle satire on 
human life that you can stand even the 


discords. 
ok a aa 


Taking up one of the programs which 
that peer a leader Edwin K'ranko Gold- 
man is giving with his band under the 
auspices of Columbia University, I 
noticed that it had all the well known 
names: Gounod, Haydn, Bizet, Rossini, 
Tchaikovsky, Wagner, Weber, Bach, 
Saint-Saéns, Ponchielli, Schubert, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, and as is most proper, a 
waltz and also a march by Goldman him- 
self. 

The late Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore 
never had a successor till Goldman ap- 
peared on the scene. Goldman is a better 
musician, though I don’t think he can 
play the cornet as Pat used to play it, 
but he has the same genial way about 
him, can also inspire his musicilans— 
and a very fine lot of them he has gotten 
together. Then he knows how to handle 
his public, which Pat had gotten down 
pat, as the saying is. 

Now I would suggest to Edwin Franko 
that while he should maintain his rever- 
ence for the masters of all nationalities, 
dead and living—mostly dead—and while 
it is appropriate for him to interject his 
own compositions into the menu, it would 
be a nice thing on his part if he followed 
the example of those who have the 
Stadium concerts in charge and, at least 
occasionally, ventured upon a composl- 
tion by an American. 

Think it over, Edwin Franko! 


* * * 


The times change and we with them. 
It isn’t so very long ago when the 


“Heil Dir Im Siegerkranz” was th: ap. 
propriate way to receive Kaiser })) 
when he appeared on parade or in y). 
lic. Yet when Hermann Zilcher j: ). 
porated this melody in his new 06).r, 
“Doctor Eisenbart,” he did not dap 
of what would happen when it was 

duced at the Leipzig Opera House. 

At the last orchestral rehearsa) {}, 
stage hands, evidently all good re, \});. 
cans, resented the introduction of © {He} 
Dir” and so got up a musical oppo ‘jo, 
of their own with every noise-m «inp 
device they could collect. The resu! wa, 
that the members of the orchestra \¢,; 
thrown into a panic and the rehe irs, 
was broken up. : 

Some people display their patr: tisy 
in a very curious manner. We A yer. 
cans do. We howled ourselves | 
when the doughboys marched throug ) ¢); 
streets on their way to the war. We 
also howled when they came ck 
Some never came back. Those th: 
found they had to meet prohibiti 
the Volstead law, couldn’t get ther o\\ 
jobs, and that little or no provision had 
been made for them, even if they wer 
suffering from wounds. 

A grateful country? 

They do those things better in Eng. 


land, says your 
(hii 





When the Critica Walked Oul 





. By HARCOURT FARMER 
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RITICS are notoriously ill-tempered 

fellows, acid of mind and sardonic of 
nature, and keenly devoted to their own 
importance. Any editor will tell you so. 
On the other hand, editors are generally 
the worst assortment of grouches you 
could meet anywhere. Any critic will 
vouch for that. 

Well, things are like that, you see. 
The world of letters and music is made 
as it is made. There must be editors 
to give jobs to critics, and there must 
be critics to give jobs to editors. It’s a 
very nice arrangement, even if somebody 
did once sagely remark that the critic is 
born, not paid. 

On a certain famous daily, one warm 
and tedious afternoon, the musical critics 
went suddenly and savagely on strike— 
or at least they might have done so. It 
was nearing the end of the season and 
they were tired. Innumerable recitals 
and concerts, first appearances and last 
appearances, opera and benefits (though 
they didn’t hear of anyone giving a 
benefit for them) had produced the usual 
effect: the critics were weary. Too much 
Valkyrie riding had made them saddle- 
sore. Life seemed to them just one 
Damrosch after another. 

So they informed the managing editor, 
blandly and callously, that they were 
going to take a rest. For a short time 
at least, they would do as they liked, 
not as other people wished. And if the 
managing editor didn’t like it, he knew 


exactly what he could do. Much more 
in the same profane strain. 


* + * 


At this point you anticipate me nicely, 
or you think you do. You imagine 
that I am going to deal you the ancient 
stuff about a sporting editor being called 
in to do the music page in the regular 
critic’s absence. Nothing of the sort. I 
have too much respect for you, and cer- 
tainly too much for myself, to dream of 
doing such a thing. 

What did happen was this. The strik- 
ing critics decided the best change they 
could give themselves was to print their 
page exactly as they wanted—for one 
day. Just to show their independence 
and that sort of thing. . 

So next day the music page of this 
great daily burst on an astounded public 
with criticisms and news items so re- 
freshingly different that—well, as Henry 
T. Finck would say: “Read them and 
weep.” 

Here was the critics’ revenge for hav- 
ing sat through ninety-eight prodigy 
débuts in one season: 

“Little Pzyacky Wolfski, eight-year- 


old violin marvel from Prague, gave his 
first American concert here last night. 
The entire audience walked out.” 

Some of them must have treasured 
morose memories of dull afternoons spent 
listening to symphony orchestras, when 
they might have been happily at the ball 
game, for an incredulous public read 
that— 

“Half-way through the Manhattan 
Symphony’s playing of Silas Cohen’s 
‘American Suite’ yesterday afternoon, 
the celebrated conductor, Walter Prize- 
song, explained to the audience that, 
owing to the large number of mistakes 
made by the orchestra, they would start 
the piece all over again.” 


* * * 


NCE in the lifetime of every music 

editor, and sometimes more than 
once, comes the “unusual” story. This 
is frequently a very usual piece of news 
indeed, but various circumstances com- 
bine to make it advisable to publish the 
material, and to give it a journalistic 
setting that enhances it admirably for 
public consumption. So it becomes a 
feature story, and if it’s a good one, the 
musical editor may receive a word of 
approval from God... If it isn’t a good 
Oe i wa 

One of the striking critics recalled a 
certain dismal morning when the press 
representative of a certain flamboyantly 
celebrated singer had _ succeeded in 
“getting across” with an article which 
had been based on nothing more sub- 
stantial than the fellow’s imagination. 
It had been something or other concern- 
ing the singer’s remarkable rise to star- 
dom, following his discovery as a peanut 
seller, or something equally as far- 
fetched. So the critic, grinning evilly, 
produced this: 

“It is reported that when Mr. Tym- 
pani, the noted impresario, was in Chi- 
cago last week, he wandered into a 
restaurant for a chop. While waiting 
for his order he heard the sound of sing- 
ing from the kitchen. ‘Who is sing- 
ing?’ he demanded, starting dramatic- 
ally. He was told that it was a humble 
Italian kitchen-hand, who frequently 
amused himself in this melodious way. 
The famous manager promptly sent for 
the man, and promised him an audition 
the very next day. The man’s voice was 
subsequently discovered to be—rotten.” 


* * * 


EANWHILE another _ scoundrel, 

pondering maliciously over the con- 
sternation of the few people who did read 
his musical material, contributed this to 
the page: 

“During a performance of ‘Trovatore’ 
in Detroit last night, the tenor shared 
all the spotlignt with the baritone.” 

Then, to give a bit of variety to the 
make-up, a low fellow threw in a review: 

“Ethyl Browne-Smyth’s ‘Little Songs 


for Backward Children’ seem to be jus 
the very thing to make children back. 
ward.” 

“Now what we really want to set of 
the page is some live news,” said ano! 
wordhound. “The stuff we have to dis 
up daily is dead before it reaches th 
customer. Usually he’s dead, too, but 
that’s not our fault.” 

So they set their news-gathering 
abilities to work, and ominous indeed 
were their grins as they viewed th 
product: 

“Considerable applause, which was 
quickly suppressed, broke out in conrt 
when Alfred Seaseven, music critic for 
the Boston Minimiser was acquitted this 
morning. He was charged with the 
murder of a Polish pianist who playeé 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude at a concert at- 
tended by Seaseven. The judge said this 
was sufficient provocation for any whit 
man, and gave the critic his liberty.” 

When the managing editor of th 
paper had finished reading this item, he 
died, very rapidly and very neatly. 





Sue Harvard Successful in First London 


Recital 
Sue Harvard, soprano, achieved % 
marked success in her first London re 
cital recently, according to a cade 


received this week by her American man- 
ager, Charles Drake. Miss Harvard wi 
give several other recitals and will make 
two appearances at festivals in Wales 
during her stay abroad. Among ie! 
engagements for next season will be § 
recital before the Arion Musical Clu ' 
Milwaukee. 





Master’s Degree for Harold Morris 


Harold Morris, composer and pianist 
was one of the two musicians given tt 
degree of Master in Music at the grad 
ation exercises of the Cincinnati 
servatory recently. Mr. Morris 
brought an active season of teaching 2" 
playing to a close and has gone to Ne" 
Hampshire for a two months’ vacatio! 





Mishel Piastro on Tour of Orient 


Mishel Piastro, violinist, who W® 
heard in Japan and the Far East pr 
to his coming to the United States 
years ago, is now on his way to ™ 
Orient for another series of recita!s 
will keep him there until the midde™ 
September. He will return in Octo" 
and give a number of concerts in (ana 
on his way Eastward. Mr. Piast? © 
accompanied by his wife and their ™ 
children, who will spend the sumn 
Japan. 





Lima, Ohio, to Have Artist Series 
LIMA, OHIO, July 8—Frank E. a" 


man, impresario, is expected t oril’s 
many of the great concert artists 
city for a series of musicales 

Crystal Room of the Argonne H 
which he is agent. Mr. Harman 

ing for the success of his plans | 
many musical clubs in and nea! 
and upon the presence nearby of 
colleges and universities, such : 
Delaware, Oberlin and as sk 
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zr ~ Respect Spirit of Negro Song, Is Plea of Fisk Leader 
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‘cam [EEJ, A. Myers, Tenor and Direc- 
tor of Famous University 


ie, t 

ae Singers, Discusses the Mu- 
va ei sic of His People—How the 
-makinp Spirituals Were Created and 
we Brought to the White Man 
ehearsal Some Types of Songs— 
trivtisn Desecration of the Message 
F hoaeis of the Musie Charged 

“ W, TOT so long ago American musicians 
e N were making pleas for the apprecia- 


an Pee: tion of the Negro spirituals. The time 
old has already come, however, when these 
had same musicians must come forward and 
Cy were again champion the spirituals—this time 
against the too-great affection bestowed 
upon them; for the ingratiating quality 





Music at Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., a Stronghold for Negro Education: Jubilee Singers with Mr. Myers Standing on the. Left; 
a Class in Musical Appreciation at the University, and Jubilee Hall, Built as a Result of the Efforts of the First Singers Who Toured 


ie of these lovely folk-bits, especially with 


audiences, have made singers love them 
unwisely, with the result that the rhyth- 
mic charm and naiveté of the spiritual 
has been translated into an insinuating 
banality by musicians more eager for 
reclame than sincerity in art. 
One of the first pleas against the dese- 
eration of these inimitable songs comes 
from those best entitled to make it; those 
who first introduced them to the world, 
the singers of the Fisk University. 
Now that these spirituals have become 
an integral part of American music, the 
romance of their creation and their intro- 
duction to the world of whites is prob- 
ably forgotten. But the valiance of that 
first troupe of singers which fifty years 
ago started out from Fisk, to acquaint 
a none too sympathetic world with their 
art, bears recalling. In 1871, Fisk Uni- 
versity, which had been founded five 
years before by philanthropists who real- 
ized the need of educating the Negro to 
his new freedom, was in need of funds. 
In those days the resources for obtaining 
the money for Negroes were very limited. 
But the black man had one great treas- 
ure, that of song. Encouraged by the 
faith and foresight of a white man, 
George I. White, and fortified with God- 
given talent a band of vocalists calling 
themselves the Fisk University Jubilee 
Singers, left the University, hoping by 
their musie to aid the institution in a 
time of crisis. Their success is now his- 
jtorical. The revelation of the new vocal 
art brought them successes not only in 
America but abroad. Moreover it brought 

» them the financial returns needed to 


the Country in 1871 


verse, perhaps, would stir them to such 
a song as ‘Did’n’ my Lord Deliver 
Daniel?’ Or perhaps the sight of a wor- 
shipping brother struggling with his sin 
would rouse his fellow-worshippers to 
help him, and they would sing out 
‘Wrastle with the Lord, Jacob.’ Or per- 
haps the sinner, roused out of his trance, 
which might last several days, would 
rise up and say, ‘a song came to me; it 
went this way,’ and he would start sing- 
ing, and gradually those around him 
would join in, harmonizing with his 
‘lead’; and thus a new spiritual would 
be born. 

“Then, too, there are other spirituals 
such as the version we sing of ‘Hear the 
Lambs all a-cryin,’ in which a new influ- 
ence prevails, one of another race, even. 
This song seems, as many persons have 
remarked, to have an almost Gregorian 
atmosphere, and its strange flavor would 
indicate that the Negro could also make 
use of the artistic expression of the people 
among whom he lived. Other Negro 
songs are of friendly rivalry between the 
various sects, such as the ‘Everyone 
Talkin’ About Heaven Ain’t Goin There,’ 
in which the Baptist sang a warning two 
the Methodist or vice versa. 

“Are new spirituals being born to-day? 
Not as they used to be, J am afraid. 
Somehow, it seems that only when men 
are ‘in the valley,’ simple, full of faith, 
that these inspirations come to them. 
When we get to the mountain tops, when 
education makes us lose our simplicity 
and humanness, the spark goes with it. 
And so, I fear, if we do not cherish the 
gift, it will go quickly.” 


ing the races to closer understanding, of 
enabling the white man to see the true 
nature of my people.” 

Like their predecessors, the Fisk Uni- 
versity Singers, managed by Mr. Myers, 
are touring America, reflecting the fine 
traditions upheld at the University, and 
also carrying on the work of the first 
pioneer troupe in making the world ac- 
quainted with the Negro’s gift of song. 

Fisk University maintains a music de- 
partment of high standard, which enables 
the students to get a comprehensive 


knowledge of music. Choral clubs that 
sing the classics as well as the native 
music are also part of the university life, 
but the greatest pleasure afforded the 
visitor at the institution, and one which 
is memorable, is the singing of the stu- 
dents en masse when they interpret the 
songs of their forefathers. In music, as 
in other subjects, Fisk University, under 
the able leadership of Dr. Fayette Avery 
McKenzie, has upheld its standards as 
one of the great strongholds of Negro 
education. FRANCES R. GRANT. 





PAGEANT IN LOS GATOS 


Annual Event Brings Thousands to Cali- 
fornia Town 





SAN JOSE, CAL., July 8.—Unusual suc- 
cess attended the fourth annual pageant 
of Los Gatos, held recently. More than 
4000 persons journeyed to the town 
eight miles from here to see the opening 
performance of “The Pageant of Ful- 
filment,” written and directed by Wilbur 
Hall, and twice the number attended the 
Saturday evening performance. This 
year’s pageant was a revised version of 
the one given four years ago, dealing 
with the progress of man. The cast in- 
cluded 400 resident of the town ana aad 
for its principals Kathleen Norris, Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell and Grace Hyde Trine. 
Excellent choral work and dancing, to- 
gether with unusually fine stage man- 
agement, resulted in a delightful spec- 
tacle. 

One of the largest classes in its his- 
tory was graduated from the College of 





ment concert was given by the graduates 
with the help of the college orchestra, 
conducted by Miles Dresskel. Especially 
good work was done by Ardis Carter, 
contralto, who with Virginia Short, vio- 
linist, was recommended for member- 
ship in Pi Kappa Lambda. 

The Notre Dame College of Music also 
held its graduation exercises this week. 

Edmund Cykler, violinist, has been 
awarded a scholarship to the University 
of California from the San Jose High 
School. 

Lois Downing will be at the viola desk 
of the California Ladies’ String Quartet 
next season. 

Paul Steindorf and Ferris Hartman, 
who many years ago gave light opera 
productions here, have again joined 
forces in presenting a modernized ver- 
sion of “The Idol’s Eye,” by Victor Her- 
bert. Mr. Steindorf directs the orches- 
tra and has entire charge of the musical 
side of the performance. In the cast are 
Lulu Glaser, Nona Campbell, John Van 
and Hazel Van Haltren. 
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British National Opera Ends London Season 
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ONDON, July 2.—The season of the 

British National Opera Company at 
Covent Garden has come to an end, but 
there is still a wealth of musical activity 
here, with the Carl Rosa Company giv- 
ing excellent performances at Hammer- 
smith and the recital and concert halls 
filled to capacity. The British Company’s 
season is regarded as a complete success 
and the continued existence of the organ- 
ization is assured, with plans already 
under way for next season. During the 
eight weeks at Covent Garden, the com- 


pany produced eight Wagnerian operas 
which were given twenty-three perform- 
ances in all—more Wagner than has 
been heard here in a decade or more. 
One Mozart work was sung four times; 
three operas of Puccini divided thirteen 
performances; and three repetitions each 
were given to operas of Offenbach, Verdi, 
Gounod, Bizet, Saint-Saéns and Charpen- 
tier. All were sung in English, and all 
were well attended, especially the Wag- 
ner operas, which on several occasions 
drew capacity houses. 

The new production of the company’s 
final week was “Tannhauser,” which 
Eugene Goossens conducted with full 
appreciation of its sonorous. score. 
Frank Mullings, a Tannhduser well 
known here, gave a fine performance. As 
Elizabeth, Agnes Nicholls maintained 
her usual excellent and dependable 
standard. Especially good vocally and 
dramatically was Anna Lindsey’s Venus. 
Others in the cast were William Ander- 
son, Andrew Shanks, Kenneth Sterne, 
Frederic Collier, Ernest Howie, Flank le 
Pla and May Blyth. The new Mimi of 
the final “Bohéme” was Maggie Teyte, 
who sang the role for the first time here 
with flexibility of voice and charm of 
characterization. Percy Pitt’s reading 
of the score was a feature. 

As a mark of recognition, the Music 
Club held a reception for the company 
on the night following the final perform- 
ance. Sara Fischer, one of the most 
promising of the company’s young so- 
pranos, who was born in Montreal, sang 
several numbers, as did Tudor Davies 
and Raymond Ellis. 

The Carl Rosa Company gave a notable 
“Walkiire” in which Eva Turner again 
covered herself with glory in the role of 
Brinnhilde. Her voice is one of singular 
freshness and power and her dramatic 
skill is far above the average. The 
other superior performance was that of 
Doris Woodall as Fricka. Paul Kochs 
conducted and the cast included Bessie 
Nicholls, John Perry and Kingsley Lark. 
Miss Turner also gave a fine perform- 
ance in “Trovatore” with the admirable 
assistance of Miss Woodall as Azucena 
and Gwynne Davies as Manrico. 

Among the new works which attracted 
notice were two short operas, “The Shep- 
herds of the Delectable Mountains,” 
drawn from “Pilgrim’s Progress” with 
a score by Vaughan Williams, and “A 
Scene from Pickwick Papers,” an amus- 
ing piece with an admirably comic score 
by Charles Wood. They were given by 
students of the Royal College of Music. 
The regular Patron’s Fund rehearsal at 
the same institution brought out at least 
one work of splendid promise. This was 
E. P. Moeran’s Orchestral Rhapsody, a 
composition of fine coloring and stirring 
rhythms. Adrian Boult conducted, and 
other works by Leslie Howard; Maurice 
Jacobson, Gordon Jacobs, Ina Boyle and 
Malcolm Davidson were performed. Sara 
Fischer was the soloist. 

Among the concerts, the programs of 
the Mountain Ash Choir, a Welsh organ- 


ization, and of the Hungarian String 
Quartet were of a decidedly superior 
order. The latter’s playing of Bee- 


thoven’s Quartet in E Flat was nothing 
short of magnificent. The Guild of 
Singers and Players offered another ex- 
cellent concert of English music ait 
Chelsea Town Hall. Among those who 
took part were John Pauer and Margaret 


Pierrepont, pianists; Norah Scott 
Turner, soprano, and Gilbert Bailey, 
baritone. 


The past few days brought recital upon 
recital by pianists. Perhaps the most 
interesting was that of George Antheil, 
pianist-composer, who gave a program 
of his own works, from which two 


sonatas and two fragments called 
“Negroes” and “Chinoiserie” stood out. 
As a pianist, he is one of the first rank, 
and as a composer, his work shows evi- 
dence of a powerful talent. Benno 
Moseiwitsch was heard in another re- 
cital in which his Chopin interpretations 
were romantic and excellent. In a 
farewell program of Bach, Harold 
Samuels again aroused the admiration 
which met his earlier performances. 
Frederic Lamond, who is to visit America 
next season, again gave ample proof that 
he is unexcelled among living pianists 
as an interpreter of Beethoven. Walter 
Rummel, an American pianist, who has 
won for himself a place among the finest 
artists of the season, did some fine 
Chopin and Bach playing. Another 
American pianist, Heniot Levy, made a 
fine impression at his recent recital. He 
gave a program of wide range with 
assurance and a fine exhibition of tem- 
perament. 

Other piano recitals of merit have 
been given by Egerton Tidmarsh, Mary 
Lovelace, Dorothy Griffiths, Gertrude 
Peppercorn, Gladys Mayne and Wini- 
fred McBride. A new piano concerto 
in D Minor by Arthur Hinton aroused 
interest when it was played in Queen’s 
Hall by Eira Vaughan. 

No less numerous were the recitals by 
vocalists, among whom were many well 
known in America. John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, gave a program in 
which his singing of lieder by Wolf won 
him profound praise. His voice is power- 
ful, fresh and admirably controlled. 
Paul Reimers, tenor, who had not been 
heard here since 1914 did some exquisite 


singing in a program of varied char- 
acter. One of the finest of the season’s 
recitals was that of Marcia Van Dresser, 
soprano, whose program was admirably 
chosen and arranged. Susan Metcalfe- 
Casals, soprano, assisted by her husband, 


Pablo Casals, ’cellist, was heard in a 


notable program of lieder. A group of 
Shakespearean songs, the latest composi- 
tions of Roger Quilter, were included in 
the beautiful program sung admirably 
by Augustus Milner at Steinway Hall. 
The accompaniments of O’Connor Morris 
were a notable feature. Other good song 
recitals were given by Florence Parbury, 
mezzo-soprano; Alfred O’Shea, tenor; 
Tilly Koenen, mezzo-soprano, and others. 

Two excellent ’cellists, Guilhermina 
Suggia and Arnold Trowell, helped to 
make the week a notable one in the sea- 
son’s history. Mme. Suggia played 
Elgar’s concerto superbly with the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, conducted by 
Sir Henry Wood, and Mr. Trowell 
played works of D’Albert, Chopin and 
Porpora. Louis Pecskai, violinist, was 
heard in another recital, this one devoted 
to old English music of great charm. 

Four artists, Olga Haley, Frederick 
Ranalow, John Adams and Lucia Young, 
were heard in a group of songs by Schu- 
bert,-Schumann and Brahms, for which 
Miss Young made translations into Eng- 
lish of a decidedly superior sort. Rosa- 
lie Miller, soprano, and Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, both Americans, repeated the 
fine impressions they made in earlier 
programs. Elizabeth Miinthe-Kaas, so- 
prano, gave a program of exceptional 
merit, which included a superb rendering 
of “Casta Diva,” from “Norma.” Other 
superior recitals were given by Anne 
Thursfield, Astra Desmond and Sybil 
Cropper, all sopranos. 





Vienna Honors Aged Alfred Grinteld 
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[ENNA, July 1—A great number of 
the music lovers in the city were 
present at the festival concert given re- 
cently in honor of the seventieth birth- 


day of Alfred Griinfeld, who studied un- 
der Johann Strauss, the “waltz king,” 
and is himself composer of innumerable 
waltzes loved by the Viennese. The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Ru- 
dolph Nilius, took a prominent part in 
the concert and played fragments from 
the score of Griinfeld’s opera, “Die 
Schénen von Fogaras.” The aged com- 
poser, who received round after round of 
applause and cheering, accompanied 
Selma Kurz and Alfred Piccaver in the 
“Frihlingstimmen” waltz and “Wie 
Schén bist du.” Elisa Elizza, soprano, 
and Erich Meller, pianist, also contrib- 
uted to the program. 

At the Operntheater, “Palestrina” was 
performed recently for the first time this 
season. Franz Schalk conducted and the 
cast included Bauer-Pilecka, Kittel, Mi- 
haezek, Georg Maikl and Manowarda. 
At the Volksoper, the event of the fort- 
night was the guest performance of 
Rudolf Ritter as Manrico in “Trovatore.” 
The tenor gives promise of becoming one 
of the most important opera singers in 


WUMITNETY 


Central Europe, and each performance 
brings him greater distinction. Piffer- 
Lax was Leonore and Alma Tellman 
sang Azucena. It was the first “Trova- 
tore” in many months. Marcella Rése- 
ler, of the Berlin Staatsoper, recently 
sang Elsa in “Lohengrin.” 

The departure of Nils Grevillius, con- 
ductor of the Stockholm Opera, who led 
the Vienna Symphony in a series of con- 
certs devoted to Scandinavian music, 
marks the end of the orchestral season, 
except for the popular Burggarten 
series. Grevillius proved a fiery conduc- 
tor, highly gifted, and especially good in 
reading scores by his own countrymen. 
Virtually every school of Scandinavian 
music was represented in the series. 

In the Burggarten series, under the 
baton of Martin Sporr, several interest- 
ing artists have been heard recently, 
Charlotte Briinner, soprano of Munich, 
and Paul Kuhn, baritone, who sang Mo- 
zart arias and a duet from “The Bar- 
tered Bride,” among them. Grete Blaha, 
soprano, was acclaimed after her sing- 
ing of an aria from “Fidelio.” 

The Rosé String Quartet was heard in 
the third of a series of superior chamber 
music concerts, which included several 
classical compositions. 





Tourists Stimulate Activity in Munich: 


UNICH, July 2.—The influx of 

summer tourists, which has been 
the largest since 1914, has exerted a 
stimulating effect upon the season here. 
At the National Theater, “Rhinegold” 
with a handsome investiture, which 
gives a feeling of tremendous space and 
majesty, is the latest revival. As 
Wotan, Paul Bender of the Vienna Opera 
gave a performance notable for beauti- 
ful singing and great dignity. Luisa 
Miller was equally good as Fricka and 
Hedwig Fichtmiiller was the Erda of the 
cast. Leo Schiitzendorf of the Berlin 
Staatsoper, Seydel, Bauberger, Gillmann, 
Hermine Bosetti, Elisabeth Waldenau 


and Frieda Schreiber were also in a cast 
which was one of the best assembled for 
the Wagnerian répertoire season in 
many years. Bruno Walter, who prob- 
ably ranks as the best of the Wagnerian 


conductors in Central Europe, gave the 
score an impressive and masterly read- 
ing. “Iphigenia in Aulis”’ and “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” were also re- 
cent revivals at the same house. 

At the Residenz Theater, three very 
old operas have been produced recently 
to the delight of large audiences. These 
are Handel’s “Acis and Galatea,” 
Pergolesi’s “La Serva Padrona” and 
Schenck’s “Der Dorfbarbier.” All three 
were staged by Emil-Preetorius, who 
contributed much to the general success. 
Some of the best artists in Germany 
were recruited for the casts and Bruno 














Nils Grevillius, of the Stockholm Opera, 
Who Conducted a Recent Concert Serie: 


With the Vienna Symphony. 


Walter conducted, bringing out al! the 
quaint charm of the music. In the 
Handel opera, Delia Reinhardt, who is 
to appear at the New York Metropolitan 
next season, sang Galatea, Fritz Krauss 
was Acis and Paul Bender at his best as 


Polyphemus. The work of the chorus 
was superlative. In “La Serva Padrona” 
the cast included Maria Ivogiin as 


Zerbina, Bauberger as Pandolfo and 
Geis as the Servant. Seydel, Geis, Bau- 
berger, Hedwig Fichtmiiller and Thea 
Linhard sang “Der Dorfbarbier” with 
great charm and vivacity. 

The recent Brahms Festival brought a 
number of concerts which were en- 
thusiastically received. Among them 
was one given by Elly Ney, pianist; 
Josef Szigeti, violinist, and Paul Griim- 
mer, ‘cellist. On the following day, 
Bruno Walter conducted a concert of 
Choral and Orchestral works by Brahms. 
Elly Ney and Louisa Miller, contralto, 
were the soloists. Robert Heger con- 
ducted the Festival performance of th 
Requiem in which the solo parts were 
sung by Amalie Merz-Tunner, soprano, 
and Friederick Brodersen, baritone. 
Ludwig Maier was the organist. 

Among the recent choral programs 
none surpassed in excellence that of t! 
Dresden Liedertafel, a chorus of eight) 
men’s voices, which is touring South 
Germany under the baton of Kar! Pem- 
baur. Maria Keuschnig, soprano of the 
Dresden Opera, was soloist in lieder 0! 
Schumann and Brahms, revealing a voi 
of power and freshness. Josef Pembaur, 
pianist, was acclaimed for his perform. 
ance in Schubert’s “‘Wanderer” Fantas) 

The Munich Bach Society gave a fin 
performance of the Coronation Mass 4: 
part of the recent festival of Germa! 
Choral and Chamber Music. Ludwig 
Landshoff conducted and the sol 
were Philippine Landshoff, Luisa M1ii' 
Fritz Krauss, Wolfgang Rosentha 
Hermann Sagerer. The orchestra fr 
the National Theater furnished th 
companiments. 

The visit of Richard Strauss, wh 
companied Gisa Bergmann, sopra! 

a program of his own lieder, arous 
much interest. Frau Bergmann 
with style and understanding and s 
in the ovation given the com} 
Marianne Worner, mezzo-soprano, 
the soloist at the first of the su 
concert series by the Chamber O 
tra under the baton of Wolfgang bu 
A recent débutante of genuine ar' 
was Alice Schlomann, soprano, whi 

a program devoted to lieder by 
mann, Brahms and Richard Trun! 
accompanist. 

An unusually fine program of s 
music recently united Gustave 5S: 
organist; Elizabeth Prechtel, so} 
and Josef Kiechle, baritone, in 
of works bv Bach, Handel, Couv 
Reger and Rheinberger. 
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ndalusian Music Festival in 
Granada 


GRANADA, July 1.—One of the most 
colorful and picturesque events in the 
history of the province was the recent 
festival of folk music arranged by the 
composer, Manuel de Falla, and his 
sister, Dona Maria del Carmen, in the 
plaza before the house on the hill facing 
the Alhambra. Ignazio Zuloaga, the 
painter, aided de Falla in working out 
the details for the festival and bringing 
qa medieval beauty to the decorations. 
Long before the hour set, 10.30 p. m., the 
avenues were filled with crowds dressed 
in the fashions of every class in the 
Andalusian province. There was an 
aggregation of gypsies in carts, who 
sang their tribal songs, including sev- 
eral which de Falla employed in the 
score of his ballet “The Three-Cornered 
Hat.” Group after group of contestants 
took their places in turn on the firelit 
plaza and sang their native songs and 
danced. 





Milan Hears Summer Concerts 


MILAN, July 2.—Musical activity is 
virtually confined to orchestral concerts. 
At the Teatro del Populo, the orchestra 
of La Scala under the baton of Victor de 
Sabata, one of the assistant conductors 
of the house, is giving a series of popular 
concerts. A program of great interest 
was that conducted recently by Berardino 
Molinari, conductor of the Augusteum 
Orchestra in Rome, as guest at La Scala. 
The concert included excellent perform- 
ances of “Laudi Francescani,” a new 
symphonic work by Giacomo Orefice; 
Dukas’ “Apprenti-Sorcier’; Strauss’ 
“Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” and Rossini’s 
Overture to “Semiramide.” Arturo Tos- 


} canini conducted a splendid performance 


of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, in 


| which the solo parts were sung by Toti 


dal Monte, Luisa Bertana, Alabiso and 
Pinza. 


Season of Opera Opens in Barcelona 


BARCELONA, July 1.—At the Tivoli a 
group of artists is presenting a réper- 
toire of standard operas with great suc- 
“Carmen,” “Bohéme” and “The 


cess. 


| Barber of Seville” were performed dur- 


ing the past week with casts which in- 
cluded S. Concepcion Callao, Lina Fiori, 
Zanardi, Filomena Surinach, Juventino 
Folgar, San Giorgio, Sandro Griff and 
other well-known Spanish artists. 
Among the recitalists, A. Udino, a young 


s pianist, created a lasting impression in 


a début recital series. 





oe a . ; . 
Parisians Choose Pierné as Favorite 
Conductor 


PaRIs, July 2.—In the recent popular- 
ty plebiscite conducted by the Guide du 
‘oncert among’ orchestra’ subscribers 
nere, Gabriel Pierné, conductor of the 
‘olonne Orchestra, received the most 
votes. Camille Chevillard, conductor 
of the Conservatoire Orchestra, took sec- 
ond place. Phillippe Gaubert of the 
Upera was third, and Rhené-Baton of 
the Pasdeloup Orchestra fourth. 


S Deauville Has Sammer Opera Season 


T " 7 7 7 ¢ | 

VEAUVILLE, July 3.—The summer sea- 
| of opera opened here recently at the 
asino with a performance of “Bohéme.” 


SOY 


Nestor Leblane is first conductor and 
eorges George his assistant. The 
repertoire includes, besides the standard 
“Tench and Italian operas, “Le Chem- 
neau,” “Mireille,” “Phryne,” “Janine,” 


v¥ work by Leblanc, and Edmund 
ucci’s “La Blanche Hermine.” 


B Holst and Williams Take Part in 


Aberystwyth Festival 
RYSTWYTH, July 1.—Gustav Holst 
aughan Williams were among the 
nent musicians who took part in 
nual festival recently ended here 


he the direction of Dr. Walford 
~8\'cs. In New College Hall, Mr. Hols‘ 


ted the “London” Symphony and 
enl Mora” suite as well as several 
al compositions, and made a brief 


Ss. Mr. Williams conducted his 

i Symphony. Other artists who 

. art in the festival were Hubert 
F ' Hannah Reynolds and Arthur 
ms, violinists, and Charles 


nts, pianist. 


Ballet Survives as Paris Season W anes 
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Setting for “Lumiéres,” a Divertissement Performed by the Loie Fuller Dancers to the 
Music of Dukas at the Champs Elysées in Paris. 


ARIS, July 2.—At the moment, when 

: unusually hot weather has descend- 
ed on the city and the orchestral season 
is finished, the Dance reigns supreme. 
The Diaghileff Ballet, holding forth at 
the Mogador, has staged two more pro- 
ductions which are novelties here. These 
are Prokofieff’s “Chout,” which created a 
furore at its premiére in London, and 
“Les Femmes de Bonne Humeur,” which 
employs some charming music of Scar- 
latti and is dominated by a classical 
mood. The decorations of the former by 
Larionoff created as much comment as 
the “cubist” music which it resembles 
closely. Tcheritcheva was the star of 
the latter piece. One of the events of 
the week was the return to the company 
for a single performance of Tamara 
Karsavina, one of the most celebrated o1 
the troupe when it first came out of Rus- 
sia. Mme. Karsavina, who married an 
English diplomat some time ago and has 
been living in Belgrade, danced at the 
benefit which the ballet gave for the 
Fund for Russian Musicians and Writ- 
ers. 

One of the most interesting experi- 
ments in stage decoration seen here this 
season is presented at the Champs Ely- 
sées by the Loie Fuller dancers, who 
have contrived some superb and eerie 
effects by the use of one or two plain 
curtains and an ingenious lighting plan. 
This latest development has involved the 
use of shadows which achieve, under 
various conditions, startling moods o1 
pathos, of grotesquerie and of tragedy. 
Anieka Yon, the premiére danseuse ot 
the troupe, possesses a peculiar flair and 
understanding for the qualities of danc- 
ing which are demanded by the unreal 
atmosphere of the lighting. She is also 
one of the finest dancers in all the mul- 
titude of terpsichorean artists which has 
invaded this city during the present sea- 
son. Among the company’s finest repre- 
sentations are interpretations of De- 
bussy’s “Nocturnes,” Ravel’s “Pavane 
pour un Enfant Defunte” and frag- 
ments of Dukas’ “Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” 

In the open air at Claridge’s, Anna 
Pavlowa danced at a gala performance 
for the only time this season. The affair 
was for charity and Alexandra Bala- 
chova and other well-known dancers took 


part in the program. Marguerite Na- 
mara, soprano of the Chicago Opera, 
was acclaimed in several numbers. The 


two Sakharoffs, Alexandre and Clotilde, 
are still dancing before enthusiastic 
audiences. 

At the Opéra Comique, “La Navar- 
raise” has been revived with the an- 
nouncement that it will occupy a regular 
place in the company’s répertoire in the 
future. Madeleine Matthieu, a young 


soprano, made her début at the house as 
Anita and revealed a fiery dramatic tal- 
ent and a voice which brought her an 
ovation. 
Araquil. 


Dano Dévries was an excellent 
Albert Wolff conducted and 


the production was well staged by Albert 
Carré. 

Although the end of the recital sea- 
son is at hand, the past fortnight 
brought an unusual number of programs. 
Among the pianists Harold Bauer was 
heard in a recital in which his interpre- 
tations of Brahms were the outstanding 
feature. 

One of the finest series of recitals this 
season is that being given by Borowski, 
the Russian pianist, who on his latest 
program played Scriabine with singular 
mastery and fine understanding. He is 
equally at home in Bach and the earlier 
composers. A recent débutante of great 
promise is Simone Plé, prize graduate at 
the Conservatory, who interpreted with 


distinction works of Bach, Busoni, 
Schumann and Fauré at her recent re- 
cital. 


Viadimir Rosing, Russian tenor, and 
Therése Vié, soprano, were heard in in- 
teresting programs. Mr. Rosing, as 
usual, sang only Russian music. Mme. 
Vié’s program was modern throughout 
and she distinguished herself in the diffi- 
cult music of Ravel, Auric, Poulenc, de 
Falla and Delage. Camille Labully, so- 
prano, sang beautifully at her recent re- 
cital a score of songs ranging from Lully 
to Dupare. André Laumonier, pianist, 
shared the program with the soprano. 
Victor Brault, a young Canadian tenor, 
was heard in a promising recital which 
he gave jointly with Léo-Pol Morin, a 
pianist and also Canadian, whose play- 


ing of Debussy was full of mood and 
style. 
Jeanne Francais, mezzo-soprano, de- 


voted an entire program to songs of An- 
dré Pollonnais, compositions diverse in 
mood and skilfully written. Felia Lit- 
vinne, one of the most celebrated so- 
prano interpreters of Wagner and Mus- 
sorgsky, gave a recital after a long 
silence which again revealed her superb 
dramatic gifts. 

Olga Rudge, violinist, achieved success 
in a program which included fragments 
of concertos by Vivaldi. Mozart and 
Chausson. She is an artist of strength 
and facile technique. With Marcel 
Ciampi, pianist, Pablo Casals, ’cellist, 
was heard in a recital which included a 
beautiful interpretation of a Bach So- 
nata. 

At the Church of St. Eustache, Joseph 
Bonnet gave the third of a series of or- 
gan recitals devoted to the development 
of organ music. The program included 
explanations of several archaic works. 

The programs of Yvette Guilbert con- 
tinue to be among the most popular in 
the city. Her latest entertainment was 
the medieval play, “‘Guibour,” in which 
Elizabeth Moffat, an American pupil of 
Mme. Guilbert, played the title réle ex- 
cellently. 

The advanced pupils of Blanche Mar 
chesi, among whom are many Americans, 
were heard in a program at the Salle 
Adyar. Alice Viardot and Féa Ferrari 
sang in a scene from “Orpheus.” Flor- 
ence Holding was heard in a scene from 
“Hamlet” and Sigrid Carlson and Nelly 


Bamford in an excerpt from “Hansel 
and Gretel.” A scene from “Faust” was 
given with the assistance of Druez, 
tenor, of the Gand Opéra, and Pernet, 
baritone, of the Nice Opéra. Florence 
Holding, Nolly Minnie and Vera Roone 
sang the roles of Marguerite, Martha 
and Siebel. 


Berlin Season Ends 
as Festivals Begin 
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ERLIN, July 1.—The past fortnight 


was marked by a dearth of concerts 
and recitals. With the large orchestras 
giving only occasional popular concerts, 
and concert artists scattered over Cen- 
tral Europe at the various summer fes- 
tivals, the musical activity is concen- 
trated largely in the Staatsoper, where 
“Tristan und Isolde’? was recently given 
a handsome revival with Elsa Alsen, a 
new singer, as Jsolde. Her début at the 
house was highly successful and she re- 
ceived an ovation at the close of the per- 
formance. Her voice came through the 
trying réle undiminished in beauty and 
power, and her interpretation of the part 
was a dramatic one. Vilmar-Hansen 
again gave a fine performance as 
Brangdne, especially in the second act. 
Paul Papsdorf was Tristan. Ernst Leh- 
mann was a dignified King Mark and 
Julius von Scheidt sang Kurvenal. To 
yeorg Hartmann goes the credit for a 
superior production and to Edouard 
Moricke the credit for the fine work of 
the chorus and orchestra. 

In the same house, Karl Jorn, recently 
returned from singing in the Buenos 
Aires Wagnerian season, gave a stirring 
performance as Don José in “Carmen.” 
Walter Stolzing attracted favorable no- 
tice by his excellent performance as 
guest in “Meistersinger” and Plascke of 
the Dresden Opera achieved a notable 
success as the Flying Dutchman. 

Among the singers, Ellen Ovengaard, 
a soprano with a clear, strong voice of 
beautiful quality, gave a notable per- 
formance as soloist with the Philhar- 
monic under the baton of Max von Schil- 
lings. One of the finest programs of the 
season was that of Heinrich Blasel, a 
baritone with a remarkable range and a 
superb voice. His interpretations of 
lieder by Schubert, Schumann, Graener 
and Strauss were above reproach. A 
fine impression was made by Ingeborg 
Berner-Griide in a début concert which 
revealed a beautiful soprano voice of 
warmth and color under complete con- 
trol. Mrs. James Hirshberg, an Amer- 
ican contralto, was heard in a recital 
which attracted favorable notice re- 
cently. 

Eric Gisikos, violinist, gave a sonata 
program of more than usual interest and 
distinction with the assistance of Zoé 
Esimowskaya at the piano. 


Goossens Sees Future for Music in 
Motion Pictures 


LONDON, July 1.—Eugene Goossens, in 
an address made recently before a club 
of motion picture patrons and producers, 
predicted that the time was not far off 
when composers of rank and reputation 
would be called upon to write scores for 
motion pictures during the process of 
the picture’s making. He declared it 
was high time that a system of adapting 
music to films by means of such formulas 
and labels as “joy,” “terror,” “delight,” 
etc., was abandoned. 


MAprRID, June 24.—Juan Manen, vio- 
linist, has been designated as the soloist 
who will accompany the Madrid Phil- 
harmonic on its tour of Germany during 
the early autumn. 


RoME, June 23.—Maestro Vessella, 
bandmaster, has gone to Malta to reor- 
ganize the military band there upon the 
plan used in his own organization. 


VIENNA, June 22.—Bruno Walter, the 
Munich conductor, has been engaged as 
ruest for a series of eight concerts with 
the Vienna Symphony early next season. 


BUCHAREST, June 23.—Georges En- 
esco, violinist and composer, who is to 
visit America next season, is completing 
work on his first opera, “C&dipus,” with 
a libretto by Edmond Fleg. 
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London Welcomes 
Kindler Enthusiastically! 








Daily Telegraph: 
May 31, 1922 


May 31, 1922 


Morning Post: 
May 31, 1922 


Arts Gazette: 





Westminster Gazette: 


“Yesterday afternoon Mr. Hans Kindler gave the first of two ’cello recitals at 
Aeolian Hall and very rarely have we heard that instrument so finely played. 
The young Dutchman was making his first appearance amongst us, practically un- 
heralded, but his playing of the opening bars of a Bach Prelude and Fugue im- 
mediately proclaimed his quality. Here, indeed, we have one who is complete 
master of his instrument. We succumbed yesterday to the personality of this 
young artist who could make us believe that even the virtuoso pieces in his 
program were purest gold. THE RHYTHMIC DELICACY OF HIS PLAYING 
RECALLED KREISLER.” 


“Mr. Hans Kindler . . . . is an exceptionally fine player. The quality of his 
tone is beautifully round and rich, while his execution is dazzling in its ease and 
brilliance. In Lalo’s D minor Concerto he played with rare effectiveness, while 
some works of Bach showed him to equal advantage in works of a higher type,— 
the refinement and subtlety of his phrasing and shading being particularly 
noteworthy. 


‘*All lovers of the ’cello should certainly make a point of hearing him.” 


“Hans Kindler . .. well represents the best aspects of Dutch art. His play- 
ing has a quality all its own. First, he has a fine technique; then he has a 
remarkably full and free tone; and last but not least, he is an artist who can see 
the inner meaning of the music he plays. In the course of his program he cov- 
ered all the violoncellist’s ground by playing .. . . At every stage he entered into 
the spirit of each of these contrasted schools with a completeness of conviction 
that leaves no question as to the present-day distinction of Dutch art as repre- 


sented by him.”’ 


‘As to the concert giver himself, it is no exaggeration to say that he is an altogether 
exceptional ’cello player. His tone is unusually big, the accuracy of his left 
hand perfect—it was a pleasure to hear the unerring sureness with which he van- 
quished the greatest difficulties. But what distinguishes him still more is the 
fine musicianship which places at his command both the subtlest and the deep- 
est shades of expression and colour.” 
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" NATION’S EDUCATORS HEAR BOSTON FORCES 


William 





Steele, and W. E. Davison. 
E. Weston was at the piano. 

The Gallo Symphony Band, conducted 
by Stanislao Gallo, was heard on 
Wednesday evening. Elizabeth Hart 
assisted, and the program included the 
Preludio Patetico by Gallo. 

Under John A. O’Shea a special or- 
chestra and chorus gave the final pro- 
gram on Thursday night. Assisting 
artists were Thomas Quinn, Nora Burns 
and Joan Parsons. The official pianist 
was Ida McCarthy and the orchestra 
was furnished by Maurice F. O’Shea. 

On Wednesday and Thursday after- 
noons the Department of Music Educa- 
tion was in session conducted by the 
following officials Osburne McConathy, 
director of the department of school mu- 

Before an audience of 3000 teachers sic, Northwestern University, president; 
from all parts of the United States, Mr. C. A. Fullerton, director of music at 
0’Shea conducted a special orchestra Iowa State Teachers’ College, vice-presi- 
and chorus of 200 voices in the opening dent, and Mary McKay, supervisor of 
feature of the convention on Sunday music in Elgin, IIl., secretary. These 
evening. A special song of greeting by sessions were held in the lecture hall 
Margaret E. Foster and Oley Speaks of the Museum of Fine Arts and in the 
was sung by the mixed chorus, after Wednesday meetings, rural school music 
which the women’s choir gave William was discussed by Thomas L. Gibson, 
E. Haesche’s “Young Lovel’s Bride.” supervisor of music for Maryland; 
John Parsons, soprano; Nora Burns, Evelyn C. Perry, supervisor of music, 
contralto; Thomas Quinn, tenor, and Buzzards’ Bay, Mass.; and John R. Kirk 
William H. O’Brien, baritone, gave the president of State Teachers’ College, 
Quartet from “Lohengrin.” Kirksville, Mo. On Thursday the ses- 

Under the direction of Inez Field sions were brought to a close with Presi- 
Damon, the Ladies’ Quartet from the dent McConathy’s address on “School 
Music Supervisors’ Class, State Normal Music and the Community.” Ernest A. 
School. Lowell, Mass., composed of Smith, superintendent of schools of Dis- 
Muriel Weatherhead, Ruth Smith, Daisy trict 75 in Evanston, IIl., talked on “The 
Precious and Ruth Boulger and Elsie New America.” Constance and Henry 
Burns, accompanist, furnished the pro- Gideon of Boston gave a program of 
gram on Monday morning. Folk dane-  folk-songs. 
ing by school children under Grace 
Lennon was also featured. In the eve- 
ning the program was furnished by Ed- 
ward Sullivan, William K. Hoopii, the 
Hawaiian delegate, and the Lotus Male 
Quartet of Boston composed of Robert 
Martin, William Hicks, Nelson Raymond 
and Frank Cannell. 

The Meistersingers of Boston gave the 
Tuesday evening concert. The singers 
composing this organization are Harold 
S. Tripp, Allan C. Prescott, W. E. Whit- 
taker, Robert MacKenzie, Arthur F. 
Cole, Lester M. Bartley, tenors; Frank- 
lyn G. Field, John R. Jones, Percy F. 
Baker, Dr. George R. Clark, A. Cameron 


Annual Convention Features 
Many Programs Under 


O’Shea’s Direction 


By W. J. Parker 
STON, July 8.—Music was featured 
ut ue annual convention of the National 
Ed.cation Association which assembled 
here this week. Owing to the threatened 
rai road strike the meeting was not as 
larve numerically as former functions 


of its kind. Under the direction of John 
A. O’Shea, musical programs were ar- 
ranged to precede all the important 
mevtings held at Mechanics Building. 





Lock Haven, Pa., Hears Chautauqua Pro- 
grams 


Lock HAVEN, PA., July 8.—The Red- 
path Chautauqua presented a very inter- 
esting series of programs this year. The 
“Mikado” was the first offering. Fol- 
lowing this came a_ performance by 
the Metropolitan Orchestra, comprising 
Nona Roberts, flautist; Jane Beach, pi- 
anist; Maebelle Ferrall, violinist; Mabel 
Fallis, drummer and xylophonist, and 
Effie Ryan. The concluding perform- 


ance was that of the Knight MacGregor 
Company, 


consisting of Knight Mac- 













Wilhelm 
Bachaus 


one of the greatest liv- 











ing piano artists whose 





* triumph in America this 








season is the talk of the musical elect, uses 


CheiaMdwin Pine 


exclusively in his concerts and recitals. 


Bachaus says: 


“The Baldwin Piano completely satisfies the highest 
demands. It is a great pleasure to play on such an 
instrument.” 


The Baldwin Ptano Company 


INCORPORATED 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK 
142 W. 4th St. 323 S. Wabash Ave. 665 Fifth Av. 
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1807 Commerce St. 





1636 California St. 310 Sutter St. 














Gregor, baritone; Alex Einert, ’cellist, 
and Edna Wallace, pianist. The guar- 
antee for next year’s Chautauqua has 


been oversubscribed. 
OLIVER S. METZLER. 





Phillip Gordon Back from Tour 


Phillip Gordon, pianist, returned last 
week from a concert tour of cities in the 
Middle West, where he was heard in con- 
junction with the Ampico. He had the 
assistance of Elinor Wittemore, violinist, 
in a number of concerts. The tour in- 
cluded appearances in Springfield, Mo., 
Columbus, O., Nashville, Tenn., New Or- 
leans, Baxter Springs, Kan., and Dan- 
ville, Il. Mr. Gordon will spend most of 
the summer at his mother’s home in New 
York, where he will: teach advanced 
classes in piano. 





Erna Rubinstein to Be Heard in Canada 
Next Season 


Erna Rubinstein, violinist, will make 
her first appearance in Canada next 
February, when she will give a recital 
in Winnipeg under the auspices of the 
Women’s Musical Club. One of her first 
engagements upon her return from Eu- 
rope will be in St. Louis in aid of the 
Central Institute for the Deaf. 





Moiseiwitsch to Open American Season 
in November 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, who will 
open his next season in America with a 
Carnegie Hall recital in November, made 
his last London appearance in an all- 
Chopin program in Queen’s Hall on June 
24. The pianist will rest until the 
middle of August, when he will open a 
series of forty engagements on the Con- 
tinent before sailing for this country on 
Oct. 11. 


Elizabeth Lennox to Join Mayer Roster 


Elizabeth Lennox, contralto, who has 
been heard in concert for a number of 
seasons, will sing under the direction of 
Daniel Mayer next season. Miss Lennox 
is now in Europe, but will return in 
October to fill engagements which have 
been booked for her. 








Canadian National Fxhibition to Feature 


Music 
TORONTO, CAN., July 8.—Music Day 
will be the feature of the annual Cana- 


dian National Exhibition, to be held in 
this city for two weeks beginning the 
latter part of August. At a meeting of 
the Canadian Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music Managing Director John 
G. Kent said that there would be a sep- 
arate building this year devoted exclu- 
sively to music. Musical competitions 
will be held, for which many entries 
have already been received. Bradford 
Heintzman said that with the co-operation 
of the conservatories ‘Music Hours” 
were assured. A week or more of opera 
at popular prices was also suggested. 
WILLIAM J. BRYANS. 


Marie-Anne Messenie, Canadian Pianist, 
Wins $3,000 Prize 


MONTREAL, July 1.—The Prix d’Eu- 
rope, the contest for which is held al- 
ternately at Montreal and at Quebec, 
was awarded to Marie-Anne Messenie, 
pianist, on June 27. The award, consist- 
ing of $3,000 to be devoted to study in 
Europe, is offered annually by the pro- 
vincial government to the most deserv- 
ing music student who is a British sub- 
ject and has resided in the province of 
Quebec for a minimum period of six 
months. The entrants comprised five 
pianists, two vocalists and a violinist. 
The jury was made up of Achille Por- 
tier, Arthur Laurendeau and Joseph 
Saucier, of Montreal, and Omer Letour- 
neau and Robert Talbot, of Quebec. 
Miss Messenie had been an unsuccessful 
competitor in last year’s contest. She is 
a pupil of Mme. Berthe Roy, of Quebec. 


MILWAUKEE TO HAVE 
NEW MUSIC SCHOOL 


Extended Plans for a Large 
Institute Being Made by 
Jesse R. Meyer 


By Charles O. Skinrood 





MILWAUKEE, July 8.—A new music 
school, to be known as the Milwaukee 
Institute of Music, and promising to be 
one of the most pretentious conserva- 
tories in this city, is being organized by 
Jesse Raymond Meyer, who for the last 
ten years has taught violin in the Wis- 
consin College of Music. The school will 
open in September. 

Mr. Meyer has chosen to house the con- 
servatory in an old mansion on lower 
Prospect Avenue, the exclusive section of 
this city, and the place has been fitted up 
luxuriously. 

Among the teachers engaged are 
Arthur Shattuck, who will give a master 
course in piano next spring; Jacques 
Gordon, concertmaster of the Chicago 
Symphony, who will head the violin de- 
partment, and Carl Eppert, conductor of 
the new Milwaukee Civic Orchestra, who 
will teach theory and composition while 
Mrs. Zamah Huntington, of Pittsburgh, 
will head the vocal department. 

Courses in musical appreciation for 
the general public, Sunday afternoon 
recitals by faculty members and other 
features will be included. 

Mr. Meyer says it is his aim to make 
the school a center for the entire North- 
west. The faculty already signed up 
includes thirty-two members and more 
are to be added. Mr. Meyer has an- 
nounced that the highest standards will 
be maintained and that requirements 
will be of the strictest kind, aiming at 
well-rounded musical training for the 
students. 

The Arbeiter Saengerbund of the 
Northwest gave a song festival with 
1000 voices at the Auditorium under the 
direction of Otto Singenberger of Mil- 
waukee. About 500 of the members were 
from Milwaukee and other choirs were 
from St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. 
Paul, Dayton, Indianapolis and other 
music centers. The singers are largely 
German workmen. Hugo Bach led the 
orchestra and assistant conductors in- 
cluded Max Gundlach of St. Louis, Hans 
Glomb of Pittsburgh and Karl Reckzach 
of Chicago. 


Three New York Concerts for Dobkin 


Dmitry Dobkin, Russian tenor, who will 
be heard in special opera performances 
in New York early next fall, has been 
engaged for three New York concerts 
before Christmas. One of them will be 
at Carnegie Hall early in November. 


WORK! 


New Song by 
GERTRUDE ROSS 


MRS. ROSS has written a song 
equal to her “Dawn in the Desert.” 
A well known critic has this to say 
“It might be called the song of the 
real American. A great song, 
a splendid song, a magnificent song, 
but for robusto voice.” Range b to 
F. Price 60 cents. 
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Richard Aldrich in the N. Y. Times wrote of 


TOWN HALL 


“The Friends of Music gave their first subscription concert 


yesterday afternoon in the Town Hall, which was found by a large 
audience to be a most admirable place for a concert employing 
a small orchestra. It was the first time that an orchestra had 
been heard in the new hall, and its acoustics are such as to give 
a remarkable mellowness, smoothness and cohesion to orchestral 
tone. It was an important factor in the enjoyment given by the 
concert, which was great.” 


_ Books for Season 1922-23 Now Open 
Address MANAGERS, 113-123 W. 43rd St. 
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~ URGE NEW SITE FOR N. Y. MUSIC CENTER 


¢. nmittee Advances Merits 
of Area West of 
Central Park 


proposal to establish New York’s 
e Memorial Music Center on a site 
of Central Park, between Sixtieth 
Sixty-second Streets, instead of in 
h locations south or southwest of the 
pars hitherto urged, was advanced last 
wes by a Committee on Non-Partisan 
Facts. The principal advantages as- 
signed to the new site are those of econ- 


Dib 


om), aS it would require an assessment 


of only $7,500,000, as compared to ex- 
penditures of $30,000,000 in the case of 
the site south of Fifty-ninth Street. It 
js asserted that the edifice would thus 
add area to Central Park and would sim- 
plify a number of traffic and develop- 
ment problems now under consideration 
by engineers. 

The committee, in submitting its pro- 
posal, stated that the plan and illustra- 
tions for a suitable edifice for the site 
had been prepared by C. A. Fullerton, 
architect; W. M. Somervell, artist, and 
Robert Rosenbluth, engineer of the com- 
mittee. Richard Welling is another 
member of the committee. The state- 
ment of Mr. Rosenbluth, urging the mer- 
its of the new site, was as follows: 

“Tt will give the memorial magnificent 
vistas up and down Broadway, up ana 
down Eighth Avenue, across Central 
Park and westward to the river. This 
means, of course, that millions of people 
in their every-day routine will have rea- 
son to see and enjoy this memorial as 
will be possible neither of the other nor 
any other debatable site in New York 
City. 

“By opening up space from the park 
to the river it would make a notable 
addition to the city’s open spaces for 
recreation and play. 

“Although far more acreage is in- 
volved, the difference in the character of 
present improvements means an assess- 
ment of only $7,500,000, where the other 
two sites call, one for priceless park 
space and the other with such modern 
improvements that experts say would 
cost $30,000,000. 

“This is nearer the subway for all bor- 
oughs than the Fifty-seventh-Fifty- 
ninth Street site or other available sites. 

“Besides adding park area and open 
space toward the river, it actually ex- 
tends the area of Central Park itself in- 
stead of curtailing it or encroaching 
upon it, as will be necessary under either 
of the other two plans. 

“It will help solve traffic problems 
where each of the other sites will cer- 
tainly add to traffic problems. 

_ “It is better for surface traffic because 
it does what city traffic experts say is 
absolutely necessary; namely, it sep- 
arates grade crossings of east and west 
trom north and south traffic at Columbus 
Cirele. To do this requires land, which 


neither of the other two sites contem- 
plates. 

“It includes ground which will need to 
be taken for the development of Eighth 
Avenue subways, which all authorities 
say must soon come; it helps solve engi- 
neering difficulties which the other two 
sites would not do. 

“It will furnish the inshore landing 
from the Riverside Drive extension 
which all plans for solving the west side 
problem and the city street traffic prob- 
lem for this district include. 

“It provides larger and more suitable 
approaches to the bridge or tunnel which 
all authorities admit must soon connect 
this Fifty-ninth Street district with New 
Jersey. This important service is not 
included at all in the other sites.” 


HEAR NEW ORLEANS CHORUS 





College Girls Give Bliss Cantata—Negro 
Students Compete 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., July 8.—The Girls’ 
Choral Society of the State College at 
Natchitoches, under the leadership of 
Fred A. Cocke, head of the school of 
music, presented the cantata, “A Mid- 
summer Night,” by Paul Bliss in excel- 
lent style recently. 

The second annual song contest in the 
Negro public schools of New Orleans, 
held recently was of interest in demon- 
strating the preservation among the chil- 
dren of this race of the folk-songs of an 
older generation. Many of the spirituals 
were sung excellently, especially the num- 
bers given by the Glee Club of McDon- 
ough School, No. 35. 

HELEN PITKIN SCHERTZ. 





Louisville Applauds Dunbar Company in 
“El Capitan” and “Sweethearts” 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 8.—Louisville’s 
annual season of light opera was opened 
at Fontaine Ferry Park, when the Ralph 
Dunbar Company presented Sousa’s “El 
Capitan,” on June 26. Large audiences 
attended the performances. Victor Her- 
bert’s “Sweethearts” was the second 
week’s opera. The company numbers 
forty people and includes Lillian Jacob- 
son, Joe Cleta Howe, Grace La Resche, 
Hamilton Coleman, Grant Kimball, 
Philip Conyers and others. Mr. Dunbar 
himself is conducting the orchestra. 
The organization will present a new 
operetta weekly until the park closes in 
September. HARVEY PEAKE. 





Charleston Hears Negro Quartet in 
Spirituals 


CHARLESTON, S. C., July 8.—An inter- 
esting program of folk-songs and spiri- 
tuals was given by the Negro male quar- 
tet from the Penn School on St. Helena’s 
Island recently, at Zion Presbyterian 
Church. Clelia McGowan was instru- 
mental in bringing the quartet to 
Charleston. It consists of J. E. Blan- 
ton. Benjamin Washington, Jr., James 
P. King and M. D. Wildy. The program 
included “When de Rocks and the Moun- 
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tains Shall All Flee Away,” “Where the 
Sweet Magnolias Bloom,” “Adam Never 
Had No Mammy,” the _ well-known 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot”; “Roll, Jor- 
dan, Roll,” and others. “Down by the 
Riverside,” “Standin’ in the Need of 
Prayer” and “The Great Camp Meet- 
ing” were sung by choruses from the 
Avery and Negro public schools. In his 
introductory remarks DuBose Heyward, 
secretary of the Poetry Society of South 
Carolina, said that the committee had 
been actuated by the desire to encourage 
and perpetuate spirituals among the 
people who had originated them. 
VIRGINIA G. TUPPER. 


“CREATION” IN SALT LAKE 


Large Audience at Performance on Uni- 
versity Campus 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, July 8.—The 
eighth annual performance of Haydn’s 
“Creation,” given by the Salt Lake Ora- 
torio Society on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Utah, June 20, was the best at- 
tended of this season’s musical events. 
The principals were Marjorie Dodge of 
Chicago, soprano; Herbert Gould of Chi- 
cago, bass, and J. W. Summerhays, of 
Salt Lake, tenor. Squire Coop led the 
choruses and Arthur Freber the orches- 
tra. At the first performance, given 
some years ago, only a few attended; at 
the last it would have been impossible 
to accommodate a larger audience. 

Squire Coop, conductor of the Salt 
Lake Oratorio Society and the Orpheus 
Club, also prominent as coach, has ac- 
cepted a position as lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of California. He left this city 
to begin his new work immediately after 
conducting “The Creation.” 

Albert Shephard, violinist, member of 
the Boston String Quartet, has returned 
home for the summer and will probably 
teach while here. 





MARK FRESHMAN. 





Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hackett are now 
at Alton, N. H., where they will spend 
their fifth consecutive summer in their 
bungalow overlooking Lake Winnipe- 
saukee. 


DAINTY “GEISHA” HOLDS 
OPERA STAGE IN ST. LOUIS 


Fine Scenic Dress Characterizes Week’s 
Production in Big Forest Park 
Amphitheater 


St. Louis, July 6.—“The Geisha” has 
been entertaining huge audiences all 
week in the big municipal amphitheater 
in Forest Park. As a whole the opera 


offers little opportunity for vocal display 
and several of the best singers in the 
company had to be content with speak- 
ing parts. The scenic investiture has 
never looked better. The second act, a 
chrysanthemum féte, was charming in 
the conception of Stage Director 
Rainger. 

Elsa Thiede, as O Mimoaa San, sang 
her several solos admirably, and as mucn 
may be said for James Stevens, baritone, 
who had the roéle of Reginald Fairfax. 
Arthur Geary, whose robust tenor was 
heard to advantage in previous operas, 
had a small part, and Lorna Doone Jack- 
son and Jerome Daly had only speaking 
parts. The chorus was capital and 
Charles Previn conducted in admirable 
fashion. 

Daisy Jean, Belgian ’cellist, has been 
pleasing large audiences at the New 
Grand Central Theater all week. : 

Sam A. Macmillan, the newly appoint- 
ed manager of the St. Louis Symphony, 
arrived in the city this week and has 
taken up his new duties. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.— Leslie Marie 
Wells, girl pianist of twelve years, cre- 
ated a favorable impression as soloist at 
a recent recital of pupils of Mrs. John 
Calvin Wells at the Woman’s Club. 
Miss Jones played from memory Beeth- 
oven’s Second Concerto with an orches- 
tra conducted by Henry Cornely, includ- 
ing the cadenza by Moscheles in the first 
movement of the work. 
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eAwarpns and Honors would be nothing, 
a century of artistic history would be 
nothing, if it were not that the 
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PIANOS 


of today are worthy descendents of their 
incomparable ancestry. 


Their wonderfully beautiful tone and 
superb durability—two of the reasons 
for their great renown—were never 
more fully exemplified than in the 
pianos now made by this Celebrated 
House, which is nearing the completion of 
a full century of uninterrupted progress in 
artistic piano building. 
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THE LIGHT OPERA PITFALL 


F the various local opera enterprises which have 
been attracting attention in the cities which 
domicile them, are to play any appreciable part in 
the progress of music in their communities, they 
must of necessity devote at least part of their 
activities to the production of works of inherent 
musical value. The light operas and musical come- 
dies which frequently occupy these organizations 
present pitfalls as well as stepping stones. There 
is always the danger that a home-talent organiza- 
tion will be developed into a theatrical rather than 
a musical ensemble. Something besides entertain- 
ment must be its goal. 

Particularly, where a municipality has under- 
taken to sponsor home operatics, there is a need 
for watchfulness as to the material selected for 
public performances. Unless the musicians of the 
community and the real music lovers can be in- 
terested, a home-talent opera venture is not likely 
to be a very stimulating one. Something besides 
the lure of the footlights ought to give the incen- 
tive, alike to those who participate and those who 
listen. 

Light operas and musical comedies are under- 
taken not only because of their reputed popular 
appeal, but because they are commonly regarded 
as easily sung. They frequently make an excellent 
beginning for a home-talent organization. But to 
confine all subsequent undertakings to works of 
this genre is to remain in a primary grade, and is 
to close the door on the progress to which such 
companies ought to aspire. 

For one thing, the field of light opera is becom- 
ing more and more circumscribed. Many of the 
old works—with the notable exception of the Gil- 


bert and Sullivan scores—have become as out- 
moded and as trite as the grand operas of the 
“Favorita” period. Few of them ring true to-day, 
and the younger generation often wonders what 
dts grandsires found to delight them in the stilted 
artificialities of the texts and the music-box tinkle 
of-their tunes. Yet, these operas were written by 
serious musicians with a certain mastery of their 
trade, and sometimes with a touch of genius as 
well, which can scarcely be said of most present- 
day musical comedies. With certain exceptions, 
and these not numerous, the local or municipal 
company which adheres to light opera must turn 
back to what is pathetically old-fashioned or must 
accept the product of the jazzists of the day. 

This is not an argument to scratch Offenbach, 
Suppé, Strauss, Balfe, Herbert, Lehar, deKoven, 
Luders, Jacobi or Friml from the list; but rather 
that they be not permitted to monopolize it. Along 
with “Sari” why not “Bohéme” or “Butterfly”; 
along with “The Bohemian Girl’ why not ‘Tann- 
hauser” or “Aida”? Doubtless, there are obsta- 
cles, but it is in the surmounting of these that 
local opera can be made really worth the while. 
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A TIMELY PROTEST 


HIRTY years ago, when a charter was granted 

by Congress to a privately owned and operated 
institution which took for its name “The National 
Conservatory of Music of America,” perhaps no one 
foresaw that to permit the use of this appellation 
might some day bring the institution into unsought 
conflict with a government conservatory of truly 
national character which would be spoken of by the 
same or a similar name. 

Protests are reaching members of Congress 
against a bill introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and now before the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, which would authorize 
the Fine Arts Commission to set aside a building 
site in Washington, D. C., “for the use of the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music of America, a corpo- 
ration organized under the laws of the United 
States’—by which is meant the privately owned 
and operated institution chartered about 1891. 

This institution, founded by Jeannette M. Thur- 
ber, has had a noteworthy history. It was there 
that Anton Dvorak taught while in New York, and 
many leading American musicians can testify as to 
its high standards. Mrs. Thurber has done a fine 
work, and, whatever the merits of the questions 
raised with respect to the bill now under fire, the 
reputation of the institution is not at stake. 

There is, however, no apparent reason why Con- 
gress should grant a building site to one musical 
college or school and not to others of perhaps equal 
merit. The charter of the ’nineties did not make a 
public institution of the New York school. There 
is, as all readers of MUSICAL AMERICA know, a 
strong movement to have the Federal Government 
create and maintain a National Conservatory that 
will be all the name implies. The Fletcher Bill, 
which provides for such a conservatory, must even- 
tually be passed by Congress. 

The chief cause for complaint with regard to the 
other measure now before the House committee, 
aside from the question as to whether a public grant 
should be made to one private institution and not 
to others, is that the use of the name, “The Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music of America,” and the 
generally inexplicit nature of the text of the bill, 
tend to confuse this private school with the pro- 
posed national one. In view of what the appellation 
implies, it is not too much to say that no such school 
or college has the right to be incorporated, today, 
as the National Conservatory. The opposition of 
the Federation of Music clubs and others, both as to 
this particular bill and the use of the title by the 
Thurber school—worthy as are the traditions of the 
institution—is sound and timely. 


EW YORK’S Stadium concerts have begun 

altogether auspiciously. Audiences of un- 
precedented size are in prospect for the six weeks’ 
season. The promise of numerous American nov- 
elties holds an added interest for those who be- 
lieve these summer programs should serve to bring 
out new music, and the weekly Wagner nights un- 
doubtedly will exert a sway peculiarly their own. 
Meanwhile, there is no fear that either the general 
public or those who are more particularly con- 
cerned with music will neglect the Goldman band 
concerts on the Columbia University Green. For 





the musician, Mr. Goldman’s success in making 
clarinets speak the language of violins is a source 
of unflagging interest and pleasure. 











Dimitri Dobkin, in His Leisure Hours, Indulges in Hi; 


Fascinating Hobby of Wood-Working 


Every tenor has his hobby, and Dimitri Dobki: 
no exception. 





The Russian operatic and concert artist, 


who made his New York début with the Philharmoni 


two seasons ago and appeared in recital last year, de- 


votes his leisure hours to wood-working. Although hy 


says he has never made a systematic study of it, 


art of making beautiful designs from plain wood ap.- 
peals strongly to him, and his natural talent for it has 


enabled him to turn out many attractive objects fu 


himself and his friends. 


Melba—Nellie Melba, it is rumored in London, 


return to the operatic stage there in Isidore de Lara's 


“Three Musketeers,” in which she will sing the role 


Anne of Austria, a part which is said to provide a 


splendid aria in the Prayer of the Queen. It is s 


she is to sing the réle in English. 


Holbrooke—The recent Milan recital given by Jos 


Holbrooke, the British composer, and Molly O’ Moore, 


British soprano, was billed as a “Concerto di Musica 


Inglese.” 


Debussy. 


program. 


Patton—Having proved his versatility by 
the music of the Savior in “The Passion According t 
St. Matthew” at the Bethlehem Bach Festival and f 
lowing this by caring for the part of Satan in | 
César Franck “Beatitudes” 
Patton demonstrated on a recent Saturday that he 
something of an athlete as well as an artist. At t! 


Holbrooke’s Suite Op. 18 and his Sonata 
Op. 69 found themselves cheek by jowl with a Piz 
zetti Sonata, two Poems of Scriabine and a number by 
It would be interesting to have an unbiasec 
opinion “di Musica Inglese” at the conclusion of such a 


singing 


at Norfolk, Conn., [Fred 


annual outing and games of the Aurora Grata Con: 
sistory of Brooklyn, of which the bass-baritone 1's 4 
member, he won a silver fountain pen and pencil by 1's 


fleetness of foot in a fifty-yard race. 


Samoiloff—Believing in an early peeing, Lazar 5 


Samoiloff, the New York vocal teacher, has been trait 
ing his daughter, Zepha, for a career as a teacher 
singing. As the Samoiloffs live adjoining the stu 

Zepha has the opportunity of hearing many 


_— 


in progress, and these her father discusses with Ae! 


afterward. 


She also has been present at the lectures 


which Mr. Samoiloff gives to pupils taking his teachers 


course, and took and passed the examination requ! 
of these. 


Powell—A clipping from a Hartford newspap: 
at present one of the treasured possessions of J 
Powell. It refers to the appearance of the America 
pianist and composer as soloist at the recent No! 
Conn., Festival, and its interest is due chiefly t 
accidental substitution of names. 
that “John Powell, with Mr. Schmitt conducting, 
play the great MacDowell concerto for piano and 
chestra. Mr. MacDowell is in Norfolk for the fest! 
The announcement regarding “Mr. MacDowell” « 
Mr. Powell to consider getting in touch with Co! 
Doyle. 


Godfrey—The man who made a music center 0v 
a popular seaside resort, to wit, Bournemouth, 
land, has been knighted. Henceforth Sir Dan God 
he will continue, as municipal director of mus! 
wield his baton to the delight of summer crowds 
the advantage of music, for Dan Godfrey’s work 
the contemporary composer has made him interna‘ 
ally famous. Every season at Bournemouth has 
novelties, and, in his work as a conductor he has : 
ciated himself with the modern English school. 
haps it was in the organization of the Bournem 
Festival that Sir Dan won his spurs. 


The clipping states 
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The Musical Advertisement 


‘HE lure of music has caused it to be associated with many excellent 
but dissimilar things, such as the popular dance, the cinema and even 
the public absorption of one’s dinner. It is not seemly that the ingenious 
advertiser neglect the concourse of sweet sounds in his appeals. And he 
docsn’t. One has bars of “Dixie,” illustrating the aroma of well-known 
to»aecos, cartoon creatures talking to music, and an endless array of more 
sivtle appeals to the musical consciousness. But why enumerate? Here 
are two specimens of typical melodious publicity: 
* a a 


6s DOSSINI, the great Italian composer, considered a savory salad a work of art. 

He was prouder of his skill in dressing (?) a salad than of having writte 
successful operas. Those who have enjoyed the delicious salads served at ’s 
agree with Rossini. They”—the salads, not the tasters, we infer—‘are culinary 
works of art, as pleasing to the taste as harmony is to the hearing.” 

Excellent! We regret only that the tuneful works of one Giacomo need no 
publicity. Could not the name of Schreker, Pfitzner or Braunfels be injected via the 
salad route into the consciousness of the American operatic connoisseur? 

* . * 


H, well-a-day! For all those given to mental hiatuses, we recommend the fol- 

lowing excellent preparation flaunted in the columns of a German publication: 

“Are you an Artist? Then you have doubtless often deplored a weariness o 
the will to create and the failure of ideas. In such a moment apply Dr. —————’s 
Hair Tonic. Through a beneficent stimulation of the nerves of the head, this prep- 
aration revives the creative energies and fosters and multiplies the growth of the 
hair.” 

Two points, one observes, indeed important to the artist. 

* * * 


Surely This Was a Blunder 


A advertisement in a daily newspaper recently proclaimed the following message: 
“LOST—Brief case containing original musical composition. No value to 


anyone except composer.” 
x * * 


According to Childe Cantus 


bee son of a well-known circus magnate, and a baritone of promise, is to make 
his professional début this season. If there is anything in this heredity stuff, 
exercises on the flying trapeze, absorbed during che-ilhood, ought to aid in perform- 
ing vocal loop-the-loops! 
. * * 
AJ ANY Eminent Music-makers are putting on academic robes and caps with 
4V¥i tassels this spring. Why not a new set of honorary degrees, such as Doctor 
Splittiorum Acoustibus for the operatic artist; Master Markdowniorum Notesibus 
for the composer, and—as a mere suggestion—for the reviewer, Bachelor Sayitwith- 
flowers Notoftenibus? 
* * + 

CITRAVINSKY has composed a tuneful opera. 

retrogression—or simple fatigue? 

Ss & & 

BULLETIN issued by the United States Civil Service Commission announces a 

. competitive examination for an orchestra or band leader and instructor at an 
Okiahoma Indian school. “The duties of the position,” to quote the printed formula, 
“require that the appointee shall be able (1) to teach the reed and brass instru- 
ments; (2) to teach the violin; (3) to direct the orchestra; (4) to select an instru- 
nientation from the orchestra for forming a band to use during dress parade. The 
appointee . . . (5) must be subject to any special detail to other work in an emer- 
gency.” (Kitchen policing, perhaps?) An additional qualification is that the 
applicant must be able to speak the English language. (Zounds!) Just as a mat- 
ter of precaution, he or she must submit “unmounted” photographs. And, yes,—we 
had almost forgotten—they must “have reached their twenty-first, but not their 
fiftieth birthday.” (Hard, hard! This will automatically exclude, first, all our 
Promising Composers, and, secondly, our Eminent Conductors.) The salary at- 
tached to this simple succession of duties is $840 per annum. 


Plain. "Talk 


USICALLY speaking, now is the 
summer of our discontent. Now 


Is this an instance of development, 








Gardens. In the Far West a short sea- 
son of summer opera was given at Palo 


are fid ° P Alto, Cal., the new Stanford University 
dies made fast in their cases stadium being successfully utilized for 


and barred are music’s ancient haunts. the purpose. 
Here we doze, a mere seven millions . © 5s 


on a mere Manhattan, with nothing F summer opera finds itself at home 
very pulse-stirring to break the long, 
hot silence, Nor is this year an ex- 
ception: it is simply no better than 
its predecessors. A series of open-air 
symphony concerts and another of band 
concerts constitute between them just 
about all the summer music worth men- 
joning in America’s biggest city. If 
you object to music out-of-doors on the 
ground that it doesn’t sound as its com- 
Poser intended it should, why so much 
‘he worse for you. In that case, if you 
are a New Yorker, you are sentenced to 
“minimum of ninety days’ silence, with 
hothing off for good behavior. 
* * * 


of Y what you will, this is a ridiculous 


and humiliating pass for a compara- 

ely cultured community of such size 

ome to. In this respect there is a 
‘andful of cities further west with a 
more enlightened attitude on summer 
Dp ¢. Chicagoans, with their Ravinia 
A°x operatic institution, can justly 
7 over the sons of Knickerbocker. 
: rs, too, is al fresco musical enter- 
nent, but opera manages to lend it- 
better to open air performance than 
“pure music.” St. Louis has its 
\cipal series of light opera perform- 

Cincinnati, not to be outdone, has 
‘dmirable series at the Zoological 


in the popular fancy—as these west- 
ern experiments indicate that it does— 
why should New York steadily hold it- 
self aloof from the idea? Not all Man- 
hattan leaves town with the first blast 
of summer. The poor are always with 
us, and it is from the ranks of these 
same poor that the great body of earnest 
music-lovers comes. These are the peo- 
ple that eight months out of every twelve 
pack the balconies of the city’s concert 
halls and of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Their love of music does not 
evaporate with every climb of the 
thermometer. While the movies can 
afford to laugh at seasons, music must 
defer to the dog days. Here is a rather 
sad state of affairs and one which seems 
to show up our vaunted culture in no 
very favorable light. 

+” * * 


OR my part, I refuse to believe that 

a city of New York’s size and artis- 
tic background would refuse to support 
a summer series of first-rate symphony 
concerts, given, say, twice weekly in 
some amply ventilated auditorium or on 
a roof garden. What more delightful 
antidote to a soaring mercury than a 
waltz of Strauss or Waldteufel, or a 
symphony of Pana Haydn, or a ballet 
movement of Delibes, or a morceau of 
Grieg, or a nocturne of Debussy? Music 
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retains all its subtler blandishments only 
when performed indoors. Then the rich, 
fresh color is kept, the delicacy is pre- 
served, the climaxes lose none of their 
puissance. These desiderata vanish in 
large part under an open sky. There 
music is denatured with oxygen; its out- 
lines are less large and its content less 
compelling. It is like pointing the small 
end of an opera glass toward the stage. 
+ * + 

ROADWAY will soon be shuffling to 

syncopations of “Vissi d’arte”’ and 
“FE lucevan le stelle,” if there is sub- 
stance to a late newspaper dispatch. 
The prolific Puccini is reported to have 
“completed a deal’—charming phrase— 
with an American music firm whereby 
the latter is permitted to “jazz” the mu- 
sic of “Tosca.” For this privilege the 
company is said to have paid $120,000. 
Signor Puccini is wise in his generation. 
Yet he is no more astute than that widen- 


ing circle of literary gentlemen who 
regularly for lucre turn over the “movie 


rights” of their novels and plays to 
the celluloid gods. 
* * + 


HERE is something to be said against 

the practice. It smacks too much 
of those dazzling packing juggleries 
which convert everything, from horn to 
hoofs, into marketable commodities. 
Music pays such dividends with averted 
face, as something unworthy of her 
estate. The present transaction, how- 
ever, may not be ‘totally devoid of bene- 
ficial results. It is purely a personal 
fancy, but I am wondering whether some 
of “Tosca’s” tunes will not actually be 
rendered more palatable by a jazz sea- 
soning. Meanwhile, if Signor Puccini 
prefers, let him twang the lira. Gold 
has been known to turn to gilt in the 
curious crucible of time. 

PLAINSINGER. 
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NATHANIEL DETT, composer, 

e was born in Drummondsville, On- 
tario, on Oct. 11, 1882. He received his 
education at Niagara Falls public 
schools, at Ni- 
agara Falls Col- 
legiate Institute 
and at Columbia 
and Harvard Uni- 
versities. He be- 
gan playing by 
ear when a small 
child and first re- 
ceived free tuition 
in music in his na- 
tive village. Later 
he studied with 
Oliver Willis Hal- 
sted at Lockport, 
N. Y., at Oberlin 
Conservatory and 
Harvard Univer- 
sity. He made his 
début at the Philadelphia Academy of 





R. Nathaniel Dett 


Music, in 1908, and subsequently was 
heard in Chicago, Boston and other 


places in programs of original works. 


He held posts of musical director for 
three years at Lane College, Jackson, 
Tenn.; for two years at Linevan In- 
stitute, Jefferson City, Mo.; and for nine 
years has directed music work at the 
Hampton Institute. He won the Bow- 
doin Prize at Harvard in 1920, for an 
essay on the “Emancipation of Negro 
Music” and also the Francis K. Boott 
Prize for his motet, “Don’t Be Weary, 
Traveler.” 

Mr. Dett has written many composi- 
tions for piano, violin and voice which 
have been performed by leading artists. 
Among his best known works are “Listen 
to the Lambs,” sung by the Elgar Choir 
of Toronto, Columbia University Cho- 
rus and Norwalk Music Festival; “Juba 
Dance” played by Grainger and other 
pianists in concert; “Chariot Jubilee” 
sung by the Syracuse Festival Chorus, 
and by Lambert Murphy with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. Mr. Dett is conductor 
and organizer of the Hampton Musical 
Art Society, which has 800 members. He 
is chairman of the advisory board of the 
National Association of Negro Musi- 
cians. 
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Beethoven Stripped of His Halo of 
Romance in Thayer’s Biography 


[Continued from page 3] 





sequences of deficient moral training in 
his early youth follow Beethoven through 
life,” he gives himself up to ungovern- 
able wrath, he is often unjust and one by 
one estranges his friends; he is inordi- 
nately suspicious and resentful; he is 
vacillating and procrastinates when firm- 
ness and promptitude are needed; he is 
forever quarreling with his servants and 
his landlords, and is even refused quar- 
ters as an “undesirable;” he is by no 
means always honest with his publishers; 
his egotism mounts higher than his 
fame, yet his pride is not so lofty as to 
keep him from assuming the position of 
a suppliant and pleading pitiable poverty 
at times when his circumstances are by 
no means very bad. Yet, as Thayer is at 
pains to reveal, there is much that is 
noble in his nature; his penitence at 
times is out of all proportion to his 
offense; he holds his head high when 
suffering leads on to disaster; he is alter- 
nately as generous as he is narrow, tight- 
fisted and unjust at other times; and 
his doubtful good faith in dealing with 
his publishers—as in the palpable dis- 
sembling over the Missa Solemnis—never 
causes him to relax his ideals in his art. 
He confesses that he must write “pot- 
boilers,” but these he tosses off scorn- 
fully, and keeps his vision on the loftiest 
summits that any poet in tones has been 
permitted to see. 


Pictures of the Real Beethoven 


The external Beethoven, so unlike the 
idealized busts, paintings and literary 
descriptions that have long had currency, 
is pictured from time to time as Thayer 
follows him down the broad highway and 
into many of the by-paths of his stress- 
ful career. The reader is given a glimpse 
of him at the first performance of 
“Fidelio.” Dr. Henry Reeve, an English- 
man, who was one of the first collabo- 
rators on The Edinburgh Review, is 
quoted as follows: “Beethoven sat at 
the pianoforte and conducted the per- 
formance—a little, dark, young-looking 
man, who wore spectacles.” In compos- 
ing, so Czerny is quoted, Beethoven 
tested his pieces at the pianoforte until 
he found them to his liking, and sang 
the while. “His voice in singing was 
hideous.” Ries was the source of state- 
ments that “in his behavior Beethoven 
was awkward and helpless; his uncouth 
movements were often destitute of all 
grace. He seldom took anything into his 
hands without dropping it and breaking 
it.” He was unkempt, often dirty, and 
his personal habits offended those who 
dined near him in the taverns. His dis- 
orderliness increased with his deafness. 
and in his later days a generous and 
admiring tailor used to remove his 
stained and spotted coats and substitute 
new ones, without the composer being 
aware of the change. Beethoven often 
made merry over his illegible handwrit- 
ing, and excused himself by saying that 
life was short and that prettier letters 
or notes would not help him out of his 
needs. 

Spohr’s testimony is more mild than 
that of some others who are quoted with 
respect to the composer’s behavior. 
“Beethoven,” he says, “was freauently 
somewhat blunt, not to say rude: but an 
honest eye gleamed from under his bushy 
eyebrows.” Rochlitz, catching him in a 
favorable mood, was moved to say that 
“in all seriousness, he seems amiable. 
* * * * The gloomy. unlicked bear is 
so winning and confiding, growls and 
shakes his hairy coat so harmlessly and 
curiously, that it is delightful. and one 
cannot help liking him. even if he were 
but a bear and had done nothing but 
what a bear can do.” 


The Composer and the Virtuoso 


Several descriptions of Beethoven in 
the throes of composition are among the 
most interesting of numerous word-pic- 
tures of the man. Ries describes a long 
walk in which the two went far astrav 
and did not return until nightfall. All 
the time, Beethoven was “hummine and 
sometimes howling, always up and down, 
without singing definite notes.” The 
last movement of a sonata was in the 
process of formulation. An incident re- 
lated bv Schindler tells of a visit to the 
master’s house at a time when he had 
just had one of his frequent auarrels 
with his servants and had been deserted 
by them. “In the living room, behind a 
locked door. we heard the master singing 
parts of the fugue in the Credo (the 
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Missa Solemnis)—singing, howling and 
>tamping. After we had been listening a 
long time to this almost awful scene, and 
were about to go away, the door opened 
and Beethoven stood before us with dis- 
torted features, calculated to excite fear. 
He looked as if he had been in mortal 
combat with the whole host of contra- 
puntists, his mortal enemies.” On an- 
other occasion, when at his brother’s 
country estate, he caused a stampede of 
cattle by his howling and the wild wav- 
ing of his arms, while crossing the fields 
with his raptus upon him. 

Beethoven, the virtuoso of the piano- 
forte, occupies many of the earlier pages 
of the book. In the early Vienna days, 
it seems that the Abbé Gelinek was pit- 
ted against him in a test of prowess. 
Afterward, the Abbé exclaimed: “Ah, he 
is no man; he’s a devil. He will play me 
and all of us to death. And how he 
improvises!”’ 

Contemporary accounts seem to make 
it clear that none of the other virtuosi 
of the day possessed the great “fire, ani- 
mation and invention” characteristic of 
young Beethoven, in spite of hardness 
and heaviness of touch which were the 
result of his early devotion to the organ. 


“Lord of the Pianoforte” 


The veteran Tomaschek, who had heard 
all of the greatest virtuosi from Mozart 
to 1840, regarded Beethoven as “the 
lord among pianoforte players.” Willi- 
brard Joseph Mahler said that one cir- 
cumstance which attracted his particular 
notice was that “Beethoven played with 
his hands ‘so very still. Wonderful as 
his execution was, there was no tossing 
of them to and fro, up and down; they 
seemed to glide right and left over the 
keys, the fingers alone doing the work.” 
His improvising amazed, enchanted and 
mystified those who heard him in those 
earlier years in Vienna. Czerny tells 
how, in a fit of ill humor, Beethoven 
seized the second violin part of a string 
quartet by Pleyel, after a public per- 
formance of the work; threw it on the 
piano rack and launched into an ex- 
temporization of much originality and 
splendor, through which there ran like a 
thread or cantus firmus the utterly in- 
significant notes of the second violin 
part of the quartet. 


In later years Beethoven’s deafness 
and lack of practice transformed his 
playing into toneless and often tuneless 
pounding, as Czerny relates. “The 
piano,” he says, “was badly out of tune, 
which Beethoven minded little, since he 
did not hear it: and secondly, there was 
scarcely anything left of the virtuosity 
of the artist which had formerly been s» 
greatly admired. In forte passages the 
poor deaf man pounded on the keys till 
the strings jangled, and in piano he 
played so softly that whole groups of 
tones were omitted, so that the music 
was unintelligible unless one could look 
at the pianoforte part.” 

Spohr furnishes one of several de- 
scriptions of Beethoven’s conducting. 
“Beethoven,” he relates, “had accustomed 
himself to indicate expression to the or- 
chestra by all manner of singular bodily 
movements. At piano he crouched down 
lower as he desired the degree of soft- 
ness. If a crescendo then entered he 
gradually rose and at the entrance of 
the forte he jumped into the air. Some- 
times, too, he unconsciously shouted to 
strengthen the forte. It was obvious 
that the poor man could no longer hear 
the piano of his music.” 


Among the misconceptions regarding 
Beethoven which Thayer was at pains to 
clear away, were those that Beethoven’s 
compositions were not appreciated in his 
day (manv quotations from contempora- 
neous writines proving that he was the 
most admired composer in Europe), that 
he was always in the grip of poverty, 
that he was the victim of two unscrupu- 
lous brothers, that the right was all on 
his side in the long and vainful contro- 
versy of which his nephew was the cen- 
ter. and that he was continually de- 
pressed. 

With regard to the last of these. we 
find the Beethoven of Thayer’s volumes 
often thoroughlv “unbuttoned,” to use his 
own phrase. He was inordinately fond 
of making puns, many of them untrans- 
latable. Some of these he utilized in the 
writing of humorous canons for his 
friends. His letters were often clownish 
in character and he was fond of creat- 
ing panjandrum titles such as “Carnival 
Ragamuffin” and “Baron Muckcart- 


driver” for those he addressed. Boister- 
ous, untamed laughter rings down the 
pages of Thayer’s volumes, to contrast 
with much that is dismal and dishearten- 
ing, woeful and tragic. Neate declared 
that in the course of his long life, he had 
never met a man who so enjoyed nature; 
“he took an intense delight in flowers, in 
the clouds, in everything—nature was 
like food to him, he really seemed to 
live in it.” Not a picture, certainly, of 
a victim of chronic melancholia! Nor 
was the man who peered with so many 
evidences of delight into shop windows 
and who so relished good food and wine, 
lost to the sunnier side of life, for all the 
rudeness, testiness and frequent violence 
of his demeanor. 


“Miserabilis” and “Hell-Hounds” 


“Miserabilis” was a favorite expres-’' 


sion of Beethoven in denouncing all on 
whom his displeasure turned. “Hell- 
hounds,” he called his publishers, more 
sinned against, than sinning—‘“hell- 
hounds who gnaw my bones.” He berated 
everyone, including his princely patrons 
—Lobkowitz was dubbed “a princely 
rascal.” The police of Vienna learned 
to wink at his reckless fulminations 
against the government. He was forever 
denouncing his brothers, and the infidel- 
ity of their wives never ceased to in- 
flame him to vituperation. The biog- 
rapher, through no want of sympathy for 
Beethoven, reveals the unjustness of 
much that has been said of the brothers, 
and in dealing with the protracted strug- 
gle over the upbringing of nephew Karl, 
makes it plain that Beethoven was temp- 
eramentally unfitted for the guardian- 
ship which became the passion and the 
crushing sorrow of his final years. 
Tragic as were the composer’s efforts to 
completely alienate the boy from his 
mother, whom he dubbed “The Queen of 
the Night,” there is no escaping the con- 
viction that the composer believed he was 
guided by the loftiest motives. At the 
last he won in the courts. “But,” says 
the biographer, “at what cost to him- 
self, his art, the world! What time, 
what labor, what energy he had not taken 
away from his artistic creations! What 
had he not expended in the way of peace 
of mind, of friendship, of physical com- 
fort, of wear of brain and nerve force, 
for the privilege of keeping the boy to 
himself, of watching unmolested over his 
physical welfare and directing his intel- 
lectual training unhindered!” The 
world knows’ what followed — the 
nevhew’s attempt at suicide, which he 
attributed to his uncle’s admonitions and 
reproaches, his eventual enrolment in 
the army as the only way of escaping 
punishment for his rash act, and the 
crushing sorrow all this brought to 
Beethoven. 

Details as to his quarrels with his ser- 
vants, his publishers and his friends, as 
well as his relatives, cannot be entered 
upon here. He seems to have been more 
often in the wrong than those with whom 
he came into conflict. Often he was bit- 
terly sorry, as his letters to Dr. Wegeler 
and Stephen von Breuning pathetically 
disclose. “Dearest! Best!” he addressed 
the former. “In what an odious light 
you have revealed me to mvself”—with 
more that is pitiably humble and self- 
accusatory. Yet he never learned to 
curb his rashness of utterance. In 1823 
he refers to Schindler as an “arch-scoun- 
drel.” “A bigger wretch I never got 
acquainted with on God’s earth.” 


The “Immortal Beloved” Dispute 


Beethoven’s carelessness as to dates 
calls for much debating, pro and con; 
especially in connection with the famous 
“immortal beloved” letter, found with 
the comnposer’s bank shares, after his 
death. The English editor has inserted 
this much-discussed epistle in the body 
of the text. whereas the earlier edi- 
tions left it to the appendix, where it was 
followed by argument to show that it was 
not addressed to the Countess Guicciardi. 
This argument, Mr. Krehbiel has also 
transferred to the text, so that the dis- 
cussion as to which one of several wo- 
men was the obiect of its ardors can be 
read continuously. Thaver’s belief was 
that the “immortal beloved” was the 
Countess Therese Brunswick. The Eng- 
lish editor names the other candidates. 
and manages to incorporate all sides of 
the dispute as to the year in which the 
letter was written. whether 1806, 1807, 
1808, 1811, or 1813. Thayer is led “to 
the obvious and rational conclusion that 
a mutual appreciation had grown up 
between the composer and some lady not 
yet known: that there were obstacles to 
marriage just now insuperable, but not 
of such a nature as to forbid the expec- 
tation of conquering them in the future 
and that—in 1807 as in .1806—they were 


happy in their love and looking for 
with hope.” 

Acceptable as are the arguments 
vanced that Therese Brunswick was 
loved, the question remains an open 

Beethoven’s proposal of marriag +, 
another Therese (Malfatti) and va) 
other love affairs occupy their due s 4 
in Thayer’s narrative, and it woul( 
pear that in spite of his bearishnes. }, 
had a considerable success with wo oy 
Here and there the curtain is dr yp, 
The much lauded purity of Beetho 
morals, Thayer says, unfortunately \., 
not quite the truth. 


New Light on His Compositio, , 


The historian will find much of i: ‘ey. 
est in the genesis of Beethoven’s co) yp. 
sitions, as Thayer has painstaki. yl) 
brought various details to light. [ix 
biography is certain to be at the e ow 
of the program annotator. It is sh wn, 
for example, that the principal wor! 0; 
the composer’s second period belon: iy 
plan and partly in execution to the ‘irs 
His last-known song, “Der Kiiss,” fin. 
ished in 1823, was written down ) rac. 
tically as we know it in 1798. Many 
such facts cited by Thayer serve two dis. 
abuse us of the old notion that Beethoven 
developed slowly and tardily, though he 
was a notoriously slow worker. In con 
trast to the amazing facility of Mozart 
he created literally by the “sweat of his 
brow.” But he was not late in bevin. 
ning his labors, as the compositions 
traced to his youth in Bonn forcibly 
prove. He worked on many compositions 
simultaneously. In writing the Ninth 
Symphony he was busy on the several! 
movements at the same time. 

Beethoven’s quest of an opera libretto 
to which he could apply the lessons he 
learned from the vicissitudes of “Fi. & 
delio,” invites to lengthier discussion 
than is possible here. The poets of the 
day were eager to serve him and a score 
of subjects appear as possibilities be- 
tween 1803 and his death. Among these 
were “Faust” and “Macbeth,” though 
the former seems to have been consii- 
ered chiefly for incidental music such as 


that written for “Egmont.” What a 
field here for speculation! “Faust” o: 
“Macbeth” by Beethoven! What 


masterwork might have resulted, if he 
had set either of these subjects! 

The sorrowful story of Beethoven’ 
deafness, the beginnings of which 
Thayer places as far back as 1798—how 
in 1800 a bitter consciousness of derange- 
ment of his hearing forced on the com 
poser the most terrible anticipations— 
how in 1800 he begged his friend 
Amenda not to confide his secret to any- 
one “no matter who it is”—how in 1805 
he penciled on a page of quartet sketches, 
“Let your deafness be no longer a secret, 
even in art’—the pitiful rehearsal of 
“Fidelio,” when he fled from the theater 
after utterly failing to guide the orches- 
tra and the singers in the music he coul: 
not hear—how his attention had to \ 
called to the applause when the Ninth 
Symphony had its premiére—these ani 
other incidents of the progress of the 
malady which, of all possible ailments, 
seemed the greatest calamity that cout 
have come to him—is told with simp 
eloquence. . 

The chapters devoted to the master: 
last illness and death, as written by thos 
who took up the pen which fell from 
Thayer’s hand, are so thoroughly in th 
spirit of what has gone before that th 
reader has no realization of any chang 
in style. But for the notes and the ¢! 
tor’s preface, one might easily forg*' 
that it was not Thayer who complet: 
the work. 

Perhaps there is nothing more £! 
uinely pathetic in the whole life stor 
than the efforts of this colossal 
poser, whom the world has come to T° 
gard as a master of science as we! 
of art, trying vainly on his death-bed ' 
master the multiplication table. 

Sleeping beside Schubert in the | 
tral Cemetery in Vienna, Beethoven- 
titan in his day, a giant whose statu! 
increases with every passing year—" 
beyond the need of the nimbus w'!" 
sentimentalists have sought to Pa 
above his head. On his death-be‘. * 
Schindler relates, he expressed  °* 
honest desire that whatever might som 
day he said of him, should adhere str"! 
to the truth in everv respect, regar'''* 
of whether or not it might give pa’' 
this or the other person or afte: 
own person.” 

Thayer not only “adhered;” he la 
tirelessly to prove. All other 
thoven biographies shrink before 
one, and much of what they contain 
henceforth be regarded with a susp! 
eye. Here is. indeed, a monume 
perseverance in the quest of th: 
sideratum for which the dying Beet 
cried—the truth! 
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~ BALTIMORE SINGERS FEATURED IN OPERA 





D. vote One Evening to City’s 
’wn Soloists—Hear Con- 
servatory Pupils 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


\LTIMORE, July 8.—Music students 
he: for the summer sessions and the 
public . in general have given’ such 
na'ronage to the De Feo Opera Company 
no. appearing at Carlin’s Arena that 
an extension of another week has been 


made. The admirable singers who com- 
pose the company well deserve the un- 
nsual support and enthusiasm they have 
al ised. 

\ local feature of the work has been 
the co-operation given by Elsa Batlor, 
Elizabeth Gutman, George Castelle and 
other Baltimore vocalists who have aided 
considerably in the productions. These 
singers contributed artistic effort on the 
Baltimore’s Own Opera Night when the 
double bill of “Cavalleria Rusticana’”’ 


and “Pagliacci” gave them opportunity 
for display of their operatic gifts. 

A students’ recital at the European 
Conservatory attracted the attention of 
a large audience recently. Pupils of 
Henri Weinreich, the director; Edith 
Suman, Ethel Ashman, Joseph Din Mo- 
gulio, Robert Calvert and William 
Chenoweth gave a program of miscel- 
laneous contents. Those appearing were 
Stella Sakelos, Gustav Miller, Dorothy 
Berndt, Charlotte Ranch, Evelyn Beigel, 
Benjamin Coleman, Myer Trupp, Hilda 
Hoffman, Nettie Gatoff, Thelma Sallod, 
Ida Magin, Josephine Glorioso, Flora 
Horney, Maurice Goldstein, Lena Kap- 
lan, Salvatore Glorioso, Jeanette Aaron- 
son, Leah Marged, Alice Miller, Doro 
Shoffer, Dorothy Holden, Esther Alborn, 
Rose Rosenberg, Mary Schulze, Philip 
Adulman, Jack Horowitz, Lillian Proser, 
Frieda Griever, Bernard Sallod, Bernard 
Sweren, Fannie Schulman, Marin Rein- 
hardt, Celia Soloman, Evelyn Sakelos, 
Leon Weiner, Dora Miller, Bella Horo- 
witz, Reva Levinsohn, Elsie Snyder, 
Sisna Cocolovo and Leslie Horowitz. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—An interesting piano 
recital, given by pupils of Eva Graves at 
the Hotel Portland, included contributions 
by the following: Virginia Stretcher, 
Dorothy Crowley, Eva Howard, William 
Gibbs, Robert Allen, Faye Young, Helen 
Brown, Dorothy Rieger, Doris Paul, Jim- 


malee Wright, Karl Kern, Elizabeth 
Plummer, Phyllis Kugel, Agnes John, 
Helen Peters, Fay Boyer, Kathryn 


Peterson, Mary John, Nellie Allen, Eve- 
lyn Angell, Virginia Bailey, Cornelia 
Ireland, Irene Clark and Ione Dunn. 
Mary Gordon Forbes was the assisting 
artist. Georly Starr Swanson presented 
his violin and piano students in recital 
at the Conservatory Hall. Ellen Starr 
Schultz, lyric soprano, was the assisting 
artist, and students of Elnora Fay Fleck 
gave dance numbers. Those taking part 
were Jannah Voget, Adeline Farmer, 
Paloma Kirkwood, Ruth Lounsbury, Be- 
atrice Kopp, William Swett, Mary 
Shleifer, Lura Thornton, Donald Au- 
bury, Amanda Shali, Ruth Shannon, Or- 
pha Parker, Beatrice Voget, Ray Long- 
well, Robert Lursen, Erick Johnson and 
Orpha Alyce Parker. 





BELLINGHAM, WASH. — Several hun- 
dred pupils of the Williams Studios were 
presented recently in a festival of music 
and dances. A student orchestra played 
and the following students participated: 
Agatha Brown, Mildred Peters, Vera 
Kienast, Margaret Tapping .and Cathe- 
rine McRae Smith. The faculty of the 
studios comprises John Roy Williams, 
Maude Williams and Agatha Brown. 
Teachers whose pupils have been heard 
include J. S. Carrick, Edith Strange and 
toy D’Aurville. Leonardine Miller, 
pupil of Ethel Gardner, appeared in re- 
cital recently; also the pupils of Martha 
Watson, assisted by Mrs. Conrad Heath, 
soprano, and Cecil Long, reader, and the 
Pupils of Sister Superior Josephine and 
her assistants in the Catholic Assump- 
tion School, including Mrs. T. C. Cas- 
sady, Minnie Clark, Charles Bowen, 
Lois Wilson, Mrs. Fred Raymond, Mrs. 
Uscar Shaw, Hattie Ecker and Althea 
Horst. Newcomers among the teachers 
are Hildur Levida Lindgren and Will- 
lam Shakespeare. 





SAN BERNARDINO, CAL.—Piano pupils 
- Helen Ruth Ingalls and Rowena 
‘shop took part in a musical pagean 





Mrs. Carre Louise Dunning, Originator, 
8 West 40th Street, New York City. 
Los Angeles, Jan. 25, 1922. 
— > ee 316° W. 72nd §St., New York City. 
ug st. 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
June 1, 1922, 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio, De- 
. troit, Mich., June, 1922; Toledo, Ohio, July, 1922. 
Jean Warren Carrick, 
and, Ore., March-June. 
Aida C, Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, 
hio; Columbus, Ohio, June, July; Bellefontaine, 
Yhio, Sept.; June, July, Columbus, Ohio. 
‘trice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
-eanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, N. Y. 
4 Gardner, 15 West Fifth St., Tulsa, Okla. 
a Matthews Garrett, San Marcus Acadery, San 
Mareus, Texas; San Diego, Calif., June 10. 
‘dye Yeargain Hall (Mrs. Wm. John Hall), Musi- 
cal Art Bidg., St. Louis, Mo., or 145 West 45th 
| Y. City, N. Y¥., June 19; Buffalo, N. Y., 


160 E. 68th St., Port- 


( 


Aug. 
dellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of 
“Music, 1515 Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. May 
2, June 26, July 31. 

Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, 
vallas, Texas, 
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booklet upon request. 


recently. The following seven of their 
senior pupils were heard in recital: 
Evelyn Moseley, Katherine Ramsay, 


Amelia Smith, Martha Rymer, Evelyn 
Swisher, Ruth Jackson and Berdene 
Garner. Pupils of the Misses Eblen gave 
a concert in the Baptist Church. The 
choral section of the Harmonic Club 
gave a farewell reception, at which Mrs. 
L. E. Erlewine and Katherine Ramsay, 
pianists; Mrs. Williams of Colton, so- 
prano, and George Merriam, tenor, were 
heard. The Women’s Club closed its 
year with an excellent musicale, at which 
Miss Cole, Miss Ramirez and Miss Car- 
son, vocalists; Berta Marshall, pianist, 
and Car! Preston, ’cellist, gave numbers. 








MANCHESTER, CONN.—Mrs. Laura Lit- 
tlefield of Boston, soprano soloist of the 
Old South Church, sang numbers at the 
musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. A. L. 
Crowell, of this city. Katherine Howell, 
‘cellist, and Mrs. Carolyn N. Green of 
Hartford, pianist, assisted Mrs. Crowell, 
who played the organ. The vocalists 
heard included Ada Porter, contralto; 
Eunice Hohenthal, Bertha Lashinske, 
Elise Bengs, F. J. Bendall, C. Elmore 
Watkins, Mr. Crowell, F. M. Greene and 
Helen Lester. of Hartford. The chief 
number was Gounod’s “Gallia,” in which 
the principal part was sung by Mrs. Lit- 
tlefield. 





SAN BERNARDINO, CAL.—At the Poly- 
technic High School an exhibition of 
work by the students in the history of 
music classes included, besides note- 
books of the year’s work, historical 
charts, posters and a replica in card- 
board of a complete set of ancient in- 
struments made by Leslie Maloche, a 
thirteen-year-old French boy. ° 





Erna Rubinstein, violinist, and Ernest 
Schelling, pianist, have been booked by 
Daniel Mayer to appear as soloists in 
concerts® at the Metropolitan Opera 
House next season. 





Martha Phillips, coloratura soprano, 
and her husband, J. Campbell Phillips, 
the artist, have taken a camp at Lake 
Placid for the summer. They will re- 
turn to New York in the fall. 










Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill., classes held monthly through the year. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Bidg., Chi- 
cago. Dallas, Texas, June; Cleveland, July; Chi- 
cago, August. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington St., Waco, Texas, 
June 12, Waco. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, Dunning School, 252 West 
74th St., New York City; Portland, Ore., June 17; 












Seattle, Wash., August 1. 

Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas. 

Mrs. Stella H. Seymour, 1219 Garden St., San An- 

. tonio, Texas. Summer class June 5. 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Blvd., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ; 

Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View S&t., 
Calif., June 19 to July 22. 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., 
Texas, Sept. 19. 

Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East llth St., 
City, Okla., March 15, May 15 
Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Ave., Fort Worth, 

Texas. 

Mattie D. Willis, New York City, June 26-Aug. 14, 
Sept. 20, and every month thereafter. Address 
617 S. 4th St., Waco, Texas, or 915 Carnegie 
Hall, New York City. 










Los Angeles, 





Houston, 





Oklahoma 












Three More London Appearances for 
Hempel 


Frieda Hempel, soprano, has been en- 
gaged to give three recitals in London 
prior to her sailing for America in Oc- 
tober. Her appearance in Albert Hall, 
on June 11, was announced as her only 
recital in the British metropolis, but her 
success was so great that she was in- 
duced by the London manager, Lionel 
Powell, to return for a series of concerts. 
She will sing in Queen’s Hall on Oct. 16 
and 19, and will give her farewell con- 
cert in Albert Hall on Oct. 22. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Violin and piano 
pupils of Etta Carpenter Kimball and 
Hortense Strater were presented in re- 
cital at Mrs. Kimball’s studio. The fol- 
lowing students took part: Ralph 
Hooper, Katherine Friel, Helen Cain, Al- 
bert Moore, Adelman Mott, Anna Cain, 
Florence Ellaburg, Mildred Sutherland, 
Myrtle Smith, Irene Pereault and Ruth 
Wilbur. The ushers were Violet God- 
dard and Hazel Goddard. Mme. Avis 
Bliven Charbonnel left for Wolfeboro, 
N. H., to spend the summer months. 





COLUMBIA, Mo.—One of a series of five 
concerts given by B. D. Gauntlett, direc- 
tor of the Stephens College Conserva- 
tory, at the University of Missouri, in- 
cluded piano works of Brahms, Chopin, 
Saint-Saéns, MacDowell and Josef Hof- 
mann. 





Earle Laros, pianist, will spend the 
summer on Mount Desert Island, Man- 
set, Me., where he will prepare new pro- 
grams for next season. Other artists 
who will join the Manset colony are 
Forrest Free, baritone, and Mrs. 
Eleanore Garrigue Ferguson, Mr. Laros’ 
teacher. 





Grace Bradley has been engaged to 
appear in Schenectady, N. Y., on Dec. 9, 
in joint recital with the young Irish 
tenor, Donnell O’Brien. 


Felix Salmond, the English ’cellist, 
will give his first New York recital next 
season at the Town Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, Nov. 4. 


' Estelle Briner Fills 
Double Réle of Leader 


and Concert Soprano 


sepensenneeenes 





American 


Estelle Briner, Soprano 


Estelle Briner, conductor of the Prog- 
ress Choral Club of Brooklyn, and well- 
known soprano, finds time apart from 
her duties as leader to fulfil a number 
of engagements in recital. In addition 
to filling the post of soprano soloist at 
a prominent leading church of Richmond 
Hill, Miss Briner has recently been 
heard with the Gamut Club of New 
York; the Marada Choral of the Marcy 
Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, and 
in concert in the Ridgewood section of 
Brooklyn. For the last three seasons 
Miss Briner has heen under Yeatman 
Griffith, the New York teacher of voice. 

Bianca Sherwood, soprano, who has 
held solo positions in a number of Bos- 
ton and New York churches, will be 
under the concert management of Annie 
Friedberg for next season. Miss Sher- 
wood is a native of Louisiana, where she 
has been heard in concert and oratorio. 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
GUIDE for 1922 


Edited by Lees 


PRICE $2.00 


Bound in Linen cloth, 306 pages 


@ You will need a copy of MUSICAL AMERICA’S 


GUIDE for 1922, whether you are musician, music 


lover or musical manager. 


@ It is the only comprehensive GUIDE to the musi- 
cal activities of the United States. 


@ In addition to the extensive listings of the musical 
resources of cities the GUIDE contains valuable infor- 
mative articles for guidance of managers, local clubs, 
teachers, students, universities, supervisors, etc. 





@ All the musical information you desire to know 
concerning thousands of American cities and 


towns. 


Order your copy of 







MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE 
501 Fifth Ave., New York 





or of your music-store or book-dealer 
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Music, sang “The Desolate City” by eighteenth centuries. Mr. Wessels be- Head of Association of 


TWO NEW NAMES IN 
CHICAGO PERSONNEL 


Minghetti and Formichi Now 
on Roster of Opera—Bak- 
lanoff Re-engaged 


CHICAGO, July 8—Angelo Minghetti, 
tenor, and Cesare Formichi, baritone, 
two singers who have never appeared in 
America before, have been added to the 
roster of the Chicago Civic Opera Asso- 
ciation. Both artists are well known in 
Europe and South America. Georges 
Baklanoff, Russian baritone, has been 
re-engaged as well as Irene Pavloska, 
mezzo-soprano, and Mary McCormic, so- 
prano. Richard Hageman has been ap- 
pointed associate director and first con- 
ductor of the French répertoire. 

Thirty operas will be given during the 
ten weeks’ season, drawn from the Ital- 
ian, French, German, Russian and Eng- 
lish répertoires. 

The subscription department of the 
company will open on July 10, and from 
that date until July 22, the guarantors 
will have the privilege of making reser- 
vations for the new season at a reduc- 
tion of ten per cent of the regular box 
office prices. Coupon books will be is- 
sued, good for any ten performances 
during the season, to be selected as de- 
sired at the box office. 








GUNN SCHOOL LEASES HOME 





New Institution to Open Soon With 
Large Faculty 

CHICAGO, July 1.—A three-year lease 
with an option of five additional years 
has been signed by Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
president of the newly founded Glenn 
Dillard Gunn School of Music, for a 
residence at 1254 Lake Shore Drive. 
This will be the home of the school, and 
arrangements for the opening are ex- 
pected to be completed within the next 
few weeks. 

The faculty now includes Mr. Gunn, 
Florence W. Scholl, Anna Wolf Kokout, 
Eva Jack, Prudence Neff, Harriet 
Kossakow ski, Albert Goldberg, and Ward 
Wright, who. will teach piano; Alice 
Baker Blackman, who will teach piano 
and accompanying; Frank M. Arnold, 
composition, harmony, and _ history of 
music; Guy Woodward, Walter Worones, 
and Richard Broemel, who will have 
charge of the violin ‘department; and 
Alma Hays Reed, Oriana Abbott Jenni- 
son, and Dorothy E. Bowen of the vocal 
department. The dancing classes will 
be under the direction of Gladys Ander- 
son Benedict and Grace Jyrch. Members 
of the Chicago String’ Quartet, Herman 
Felber, first violin; Carl Fasshauer, sec- 
ond violin; Robert Bolejsi, viola; and 
John Lingeman, ’cello, will teach en- 
semble playing. 





Recital by Cole-Audet Pupils 


CHIcAGO, July 8.—Viola Cole-Audet 
presented a number of her young pupils 
in recital on Friday evening. Those 
taking part were Vivian and Mildred 
Katz, Pearle Cohen, Leona Schiller, 
Frances Park, Frieda F. Cohen, Harry 
Rudnick, Ethel Kamfner, Ruth Blumen- 
stock, Sylvia Neikrug, Ethyl L. Younge, 
Genevieve Villemar Aram, Margaret By- 
field, and Margaret B. Garber. 





Evanston Hears Recital by Sturkow- 


Ryder 


CHICAGO, July 8.—Theodora Sturkow- 
Ryder, pianist, gave a capital recital on 
Friday afternoon in Fisk Hall, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. 





Shawe and Wessels in Joint Recital 


CuHIcaGco, July 8.—Loyal Phillips 
Shawe, baritone, and Mark Wessels, 
pianist, of the Northwestern University 
School of Music at Evanston, IIl., gave 
a joint recital on Tuesday evening. Mr. 
Shawe, who has just finished successful- 
ly his first year as head of the voice de- 
partment of the University School of 





Mable Daniels, “So Long Ago” by Miner 
Gallup, “Leetle Bateese” by Geoffrey 
O’Hara, “Flanders Requiem” by Frank 
LaF orge, a group of German songs, and 
songs of the early seventeenth and 


gan the program with one of his own 
works, a Fugue in C Minor. He also 
played Brahms’ Sonata in F Minor, and 
numbers by Saint-Saéns, Debussy, Ravel, 
and Chopin. 





Add Standard Operas to Répertoire 
in Second Week ot Ravinia Season 
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especially in the graveyard 
scene. His beautiful lyric voice was 
fully revealed in Donizetti’s music. Giu- 
seppe Danise was excellent as Sir Henry. 
The smooth, velvety quality of his tones 
left a very satisfying impression. Phil- 
ine Falco, Louis D’Angelo and Giordano 
Paltrinieri completed the well-balanced 
cast. 


singing, 


The Troubadour Sings 


An excellent performance of “Trova- 
tore” was given on Tuesday evening 
with a cast including Frances Peralta, 
Alice Gentle, Morgan Kingston and Vin- 
cente Ballester. Frances Peralta as 
Leonora gave more attention to the vocal 
requirements of the réle than the dra- 
matic, with the result that her tones 
were full and round and of lovely qual- 
ity. Morgan Kingston as Manrico gave 
a finished performance. Alice Gentle in- 
terpreted the réle of Azucena with con- 
vincing artistry, her acting and singing 
making the part one of the most interest- 
ing of the evening. Vincente Ballester 
as Count di Luna had a major baritone 
role for the first time this season. He 
showed himself an artist of first rank. 
With the rich quality of his tones he 
brought very definite ability as an actor. 
The choristers were especially fine in the 
“Anvil Chorus.” Gennaro Papi con- 
ducted. 

Claire Dux repeated her original ana 
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uitiheial portrayal of Manon in Masse- 
net’s opera on Wednesday night at the 
first repetition of the season. Mario 
Chamlee warmed up to his role as Che- 
valier des Grieux, much more than in 
the first performance, and was very sat- 
isfactory. The cast was as before, with 
Léon Rothier as the elder Des Grieux, 
Graham Marr as Lescaut and Louis 
D’Angelo as De Bretigny. 

“Madama Butterfly” was repeated on 
Friday evening with Claire Dux, Alice 
Gentle, Morgan Kingston and Graham 
Marr in the leading réles. 

The management at Ravinia is adher- 
ing to its custom of giving concerts on 
Monday evening in place of an operatic 
performance. Louis Hasselmans_ con- 
ducted the latest program and Bianca 
Saroya, soprano, and Giuseppe Danise, 
baritone, were the soloists. Orchestral 
numbers by Goldmark, Dvorak, Masse- 
net, Glazounoff, Liszt and Elgar were 
played. Miss Saroya and Mr. Danise 
sang operatic arias and duets. 

An interesting children’s program was 
given on Thursday afternoon by the Chi- 
cago Symphony, conducted by Jacques 
Gordon, concertmaster. <A talk on the 
instruments of the orchestra was deliv- 
ered by Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer and the 
orchestra played selections from Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Nut-Cracker Suite,” Weber’s 
“Invitation to the Dance,” the Largo 
from Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony 
and Pizzicato from Delibes’ ballet, “Syl- 
via.” CHARLES QUINT. 





THREE ARTISTS HEARD IN 





Sametini, Gons and Collins Display 
Musicianly Art in Programs of 
Wide Range 


CHICAGO, July 8.—Leon Sametini, one 
of Chicago’s foremost violinists, gave a 
recital at the Ziegfeld Theater on Thurs- 
day morning, July 6. 

Mr. Sametini has a virile, large tone, 
which, together with an admirable tech- 
nique, makes his playing of unusual in- 


terest. He performed “La Folia” by 
Corelli, Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in D 
Minor, “Poéme” by Chausson, and the 


“Airs Russe” by Wieniawski. 

On Tuesday morning Jaroslav Gons, 
’cellist, gave a recital in the same thea- 
ter, playing a group of pieces by Russian 


MORNING-HOUR RECITALS 


composers, also “Kol Nidrei” by Bruch, 
Piatti’s Sonata in E Major, and a group 
of small numbers by Popper. Mr. Gons 
is an excellent ’cellist. He has a rich 
tone, a well developed technique, and 
his playing has individuality. 

Edward Collins, pianist, appeared in 
the fourth of the series of artist recitals 
arranged by Carl D. Kinsey, at the 
Ziegfeld Theater on Thursday morning. 
Mr. Collins played Mendelssohn’s Pre- 
lude and Fugue in E Minor, Brahms’ 
“Variations on a Theme by Handel,” a 
group of Chopin numbers, and two num- 
bers by Liszt. He also played Borowski’s 
Preludes in C Major and D Minor, and 
numbers by Griffes, Ganz and Dett. Mr. 
Collins’ playing showed technical skill 
joined to an admirable sense of propor- 
tion. 





Oumiroff and Spravka in Concert at 
Bush Conservatory 


CHICAGO, July 8.—The first of a sum- 
mer series of artists’ recitals at Bush 
Conservatory was given last Saturday 
afternoon by Boza Oumiroff, baritone, 
and Mme. Ella Spravka, pianist. Mr. 
Oumiroff sang three songs by Brahms: 
“Alte Liebe,” “Am Sontag Morgen” and 
“Meine Liebe ist Griin,” a group of 
French and English songs and a group 
of folk songs. Mme. Spravka played 
a Chopin Impromptu, MacDowell’s 
‘Witches’ Dance,” Smetana’s “Bohemian 
Dance” and three numbers by Debussy. 


Master School Students Give Recitals 

CHICAGO, July 8-—Marion Roberts, 
pianist, and George Smith, baritone, 
gave a joint recital in Kimball Hall last 


Saturday morning. Mabel Stapleton 
supplied the accompaniments for Mr. 
Smith. Louise Hattstaedt Winter, so- 


prano, and Hanz Muenzer, violinist, gave 
a joint recital in the same hall on the 
following Saturday morning. Both con- 
certs were given in connection with the 
six weeks’ master school of the American 
Conservatory. 





Reuter in Farewell Recital 


CuicaGo, July 8.— Rudolph Reuter 
gave his farewell concert in Chicago on 
Thursday evening in the Fine Arts Re- 


cital Hall. He will leave shortly for 
Europe, where he will remain a year. 
Mr. Reuter played an engaging program, 
which included Mendelssohn’s Prelude 
and Fugue, Op. 35; three intermezzos, 
Op. 118 and 119, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, by 
Brahms; Schumann’ s Symphonic Etudes 
and Novelette in E, Chopin’s “Berceuse” 
and two etudes and numbers by Debussy, 
Rubinstein, Rachmaninoff and Liszt. 





Chicago Artists Heard in Joliet 


JOLIET, ILL., July 1.—Frank Parker, 
baritone, and Helen Rauh, pianist, both 
of Chicago, were the soloists at the com- 
mencement exercises of the Joliet Con- 
servatory, held in the auditorium on 
June 19. Miss Rauh played the first 
movement of Beethoven’s “Waldstein” 
Sonata, two compositions of her own and 
numbers by Chopin and Moszowski. Mr. 
Parker sang two groups of songs, in- 
cluding Richard Hageman’s “When We 
Are Parted,” Deems Taylor’s “Messen- 
ger,” and Vaughan Williams’ “Linden 
Lea.” More than 200 pupils received 
certificates and diplomas, the largest 
number since the founding of the Con- 
servatory. Mr. Parker conducted a per- 
formance of Gaul’s “Ruth,” given by the 
choir of the First Lutheran Church on 
June 21. The soloists were Florence An- 
derson, contralto; Claire Schauland and 
Mrs. P. A. Sorensen, sopranos, and Mr. 
Parker. 


Commerce Sees Music ; ; 


Important Asset to ¢ ity 
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Edward E. Gore, President of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce 


CHICAGO, July 8.—‘‘Music as a | 
institution has a cultural value that 
city can afford to neglect. It would hay 
been a real disaster to Chicago to alloy 
the opera to succumb from lack of ‘inte: 
est on the part of those persons who « 
afford to bear the financial burde 
keeping the opera in existence.” 

Thus spoke Edward E. Gore, pres! 
dent of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. 

“Don’t misunderstand me when | sa: 
that the Civic Opera is a cultural asset,” 
he added. “It may not be a busines: 
asset at all, but it is fully as necessary 
to the life of the people as steel an 
stockyards and the other factors that 
have made different cities famous. Ani 
even from a business standpoint, the 
tours of the Chicago Opera Association 
throughout our country have undoubt- 
edly done a good deal in getting Chicag 
known as a cultural center, just as th 
tour of the Chicago Symphony has raise! 
Chicago’s cultural rating. 

“For my own part I think that mus 
should be carried into the humblest 
homes. This is why the work of the 
Civic Music Association interests me. 
think the combined efforts of this asso- 
ciation and the Chicago Symphony are 
having a far-reaching effect. I be! lieve 
strongly in the policy of giving good 0 
chestral concerts at prices within the 
reach of everyone, for they keep up th 
morale of the city and its people. 

“We have a large foreign population 
in Chicago, and one of the easiest way: 
to Americanization is through the influ- 
ence of music. I know from my ow! 
observation that foreigners form 
biggest part of the crowds at the open: 
air band concerts in the different parks 
during the summer months. It is stim 
lating to watch their reaction to mus 

“Every normal person loves melo 
loves sweet tunes and beautiful har 
monies. One may not understand mus! 
may shrink from sitting through three 
acts of an opera, but good music, ! 
quantity and quality to suit the 
vidual taste, by reacting on the v 
citizenry of a metropolis, will rais: 
tone and fiber of the city.” . 

Mr. Gore commends the untiring 
efforts of public-spirited women to ral 
the standard of music in the city an¢ 
says that business men are disposed ' 
further the good work by contribut!n2 
whenever possible. 


) 
nile 





Frances Paperte Closes Season 


CuHIcAGO, July 8.—Frances Paper" 
mezzo-soprano, closed her concert s* 
in Atlantic City on May 16, singing 1" 
the National Electric Light Associ: 
Miss Paperte was also on tour wit! 
Chicago Opera Association. She * 
booked next season for a tour of ‘ 
Middle West, including five cities in 
and several cities in Kansas and 
rado. She has been spending a few 
in Chicago, and in the latter pa 
August she will make a motor tour 
the coast of Maine. 
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Organization Fostered by Chi- 
cago Symphony Is Step To- 
wards Realization of Theo- 
dore Thomas’ Dream of 
America Musically Inde- 
pendent—Plan to Extend 
Work and Encourage Rise 
of Orchestras When Funds 
Are Secured 


HICAGO, July 8.—Theodore Thomas 

years ago conceived the idea of train- 
ing Americans to man their own orches- 
tras. He dreamed of a vast musical col- 
lege in Chicago for this purpose. 
Thomas was then conductor of the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra, now known as 
the Chicago Symphony. He visioned the 
nations of the Old World drawing their 
musical talent from America, as Amer- 
ica had so long drawn from them. But 
his dream could not be realized during 
his lifetime, because there were no funds 
available. 

A definite step, however, has been 
taken toward the establishment of a 
training school, in the formation of the 
Civic Orchestra, under the auspices of 
the Civic Music Association of Chicago. 
This Civic Orchestra, which has already 
supplied players to five of the leading 
symphony orchestras of the country, sur- 
prised the Chicago music critics by play- 
ing like a routined orchestra at its very 
first concert, and immediately it took 
its place as one of the musical assets of 
Chicago. 

The purpose of the Civic Orchestra is 
to make America musically independent 
of the rest of the world by developing 
enough musical talent here in the United 
States to make the rise of great orches- 
tras possible without calling on Europe 
for our musicians. It takes American 
students and trains them in orchestral 
routine and it will be developed into a 
large school as soon as certain funds 
‘ome into the possession of the Chicago 
Symphony. 

The practical realization of a student 
rchestra to train symphonic players 
ame about through the co-operation of 
the Chicago Symphony and the Civic 
Music Association. Frederick Stock, 
who has been the guiding genius of the 
Chicago Symphony since the death of 
[Theodore Thomas, had for years been 
trying to find some way of bringing 
Thomas’ vision into concrete form, but 

funds were not immediately avail- 
ible. It seemed better, then, to establish 
the student orchestra at once, rather 
than wait until the orchestral school 
ould be founded. 
Herbert R. Hyde, superintendent of 
the Civic Music Association, offered the 
resources of that organization, and the 
Orchestral Association undertook the 
formation of the orchestra. It was 
formed in January, 1920. More than 200 
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Leaders in the Work of Chicago’s Civic Orchestra. Upper Left, Frederick Stock, Musical 
Director; Right, Herbert R. Hyde, Superintendent of the Civie Musie Association; 
Lower Left, Eric DeLamarter, and Right, George Dasch, Assistant Conductors 


applicants were tried out, and intensive 
training was begun at once with the men 
and women selected. The players were 
rehearsed in sections, the first instru- 
mental players of the Chicago Symphony 
acting as instructors. General rehear- 
sals were then held under the direction 
of Frederick Stock, Eric DeLamarter and 
George Dasch. 

Joseph Winkler, president of the Mu- 
sicians’ Union, furnished hearty co- 
operation and union rules were relaxed 
to permit of public concerts by this stu- 
dent organization. The first concert was 
given on March 29, 1920, in Orchestra 
Hall. Frederick Stock, conducting, drove 
the players, worked with them, brought 
out the last bit of expression, and forced 
them to play with the verve and preci- 
sion of a symphony orchestra. 

Since then concerts have been given 
throughout the city, under the direction 
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of the Civic Musie Association, and in 
the smaller cities near Chicago, A series 
of concerts is given each season in Or- 
chestra Hall, the home of the Chicago 
Symphony, and another series in the 
Chicago public schools. Vincent d’Indy 
conducted the orchestra in two of his 
own works, at a private concert in Or- 
chestra Hall. He was tremendously en- 
thusiastic over the playing of the organi- 
zation, and over the bright musical vista 
it opened up of great symphonies in 
every city in the United States. 

During the first year of the Civie Or- 
chestra its membership was drawn on by 
the orchestras of other cities to fill gaps 
in their ranks. It furnished a ’cellist to 
Chicago, a French horn to Minneapolis, 
a bassoon to Philadelphia and a viola to 
Cleveland. Last season Cleveland took 
from its ranks a first violin, a trumpet 
and a trombone, and a tympani player 
went to the St. Louis Symphony. This 
vear three members joined the Chicago 
Symphony. 

The Civic Orchestra has a loan fund 
for students of talent who have not 
enough money to pay for their studies. 
The money is paid back by the student 
after he has obtained a position. Ten 
scholarships were operating last year in 
such instruments as the oboe, French 
horn, viola, bassoon and clarinet. 
Werrenrath Appears in University Series 

CHICAGO, July 8.—Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone, appeared in Mandel Hall 
on Friday evening in the second concert 
of the artist series which is being given 
during the summer by the University 
of Chicago. 
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Civic Orchestra as Symphony Training 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Louis Victor Saar, of the faculty, 
gave a recital of his own compositions 
at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan., on Monday. 

The Oscar Saenger scholarships in 
voice were awarded to Kathryn E. 
Browne, of Chicago; Dorothy Brant- 
hoover, of Huntington, W. Va., and 
Marion F’. Rubovits, of Chicago, who will 
receive private lessons each week. Schol- 
arships for the répertoire classes were 
won by Birdie E. Hilb, of St. Louis; Re- 
becca Bazeman, of Birmingham, Ala., 
and Helen McCaffrey, of Chicago. 

The Ziegfeld Theater was filled to 
overflowing Saturday morning, July 1, 
for the concert given by winners of free 
scholarships. Those taking part were 
Hermann Weinstine, violinist, and Harry 
Farbman, violinist, winners of Leopold 
Auer scholarships; Barney E. Reilly, 
baritone, winner of Herbert Wither- 
spoon scholarship; Carleton Cummings, 
tenor, and Mark Love, bass baritone, 
Richard Hageman scholarships; Mary 
Merrifield, pianist, Percy Grainger schol- 
arship; Kathryn Browne, contralto, Os- 
car Saenger scholarship, and Mrs. 
Charles Matthews, soprano, Florence 
Hinkle scholarship. 

Carroll Kearns, student of Edoardo 
Sacerdote, and Philip Kaufman, student 
of Leon Sametini, violinist, gave a joint 
recital in Steinway Hall on Friday eve- 
ing. Mr. Kearns sang numbers. by 
Beethoven, Pergolesi, Lotti, Rubinstein 
and others. Mr. Kaufman played Cha- 
brier’s Scherzo-Valse, Kreisler’s arrange- 
ment of “Hymn to the Sun,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and Wieniawski’s “Souvenir 


de Moscou” and several smaller num- 
bers. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Paul Fontaine, pianist, and Donald 


Anderson, baritone, of the Northwestern 
University School of Music, gave a joint 
recital in Music Hall, Evanston, Il., on 
Monday evening. Mr. Fontaine played 
Brahms’ Impromptu in A flat and Rhap- 
sody in E flat, also three Chopin num- 
bers and Moszkowski’s Concerto in E 
(first movement) with Charles J. Haake, 
of the faculty, at the second piano. Mr. 
Anderson sang Handel’s “Where’er You 
Walk” and a group of English songs. 

Wilfred Cushing, baritone, of the Carl 
Craven studios, is on a tour of eleven 
weeks. Frieda Countryman, soprano, 
sang for the graduation exercises of the 
Peck School of Music at Hamilton Park 
auditorium on Thursday evening. Ethel 
Martha, contralto, and Alma Schulz, so- 
prano, were special soloists at North- 
west Hall on Thursday evening. 





Band of Waterloo Heard in 


First Concert 


WATERLOO, IOWA, July 8.—The newly 
organized Waterloo Military Band, 
under the leadership of H. G. Wilmans, 
gave its first concert at Electric Park. 
There are thirty members, including 
some of the best musicians in the city. 
A number of Sunday concerts and other 
programs have been planned for this 
summer, 3ELLE CALDWELL. 


Military 


Have Band Concerts This 


Summer 


St. JOHN, NEw BRUNSWICK.—The city 
of St. John has appropriated $1,500 as a 
fund to maintain a series of band con- 
certs this summer. The organizations 
which will be heard are the City Cornet, 
the St. Mary’s, the Carleton Cornet and 
the Sixty-second Regiment bands. 


St. John to 





Open School for Supervisors of Pennsyl- 
vania at West Chester 

WeEsT CHESTER, PA., July 8.— The 
State School for Music Supervisors was 
opened here with an enrolment of 500, on 
June 29. Dr. Hollis Dann, director of 
music in the Pennsylvania schools, is in 
charge personally. 

ERROL K. PETERS. 
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FORM LEAGUE TO FOSTER 
MUSIC ACTIVITY OF YORK 


Officers and Executive Committee Ap- 
pointed—Hear Legion Chorus 
in Initial Concert 


York, Pa., July 8—A Music League 
was recently organized at a meeting 
held in the county court house, by a num- 
ber of persons interested in local musical 
activity. To benefit not only the profes- 
sional musicians, but all music lovers of 
York and York County, is the avowed ob- 
ject of the organization. A constitution 
and by-laws were adopted, and plans for 
the league, as suggested by the organiza- 
tion committee, were discussed. 

The following officers were elected: J. 
William Stair, president; Clyde Hughes 
and Mrs. Carey T. Etnier, vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs. Arthur Reeser, secretary; 
Harry Ness, treasurer, and Dr. C. P. 
Rice, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, which is made up of J. Frank Fry- 
singer, George C. Ruby, Francis Farqu- 
har, Katharine Mundorf, Mrs. Ralph 
Cannon, Mrs. Abram Walker, Mrs. Harry 
Read and Mrs. Horace Croll. 

It was decided to hold the charter open 
until the regular fall meeting, provided 
for in the constitution. The dues were 


fixed at $1 for active or individual mem- 
bers; $10 or more for patron and busi- 
ness firm memberships, and $5 for or- 
ganization membership, the organization 
to be represented at the meetings by a 
delegate. 

The chorus recently organized by York 
Post, No. 127, American Legion, and 
composed entirely of Legionnaires, made 
its début in Legion Hall, under the 
baton of Urban H. Hershey. Florence 
Wolpert, soprano; Mrs. Alva Shive Weh- 
ler, contralto; Allen Bond, ’cellist, all of 
York, and Mrs. Dorothy Johnstone Base- 
ler of Cynwyd, harpist, were assisting 
soloists. Catherine Kraber was accom- 
panist for the chorus; Mrs. John Wisotz- 
key for Mrs. Wehler, and Adam Hamme 
for Miss Wolpert and Mr. Bond. The 
audience was large and appreciative. 
The personnel of the chorus includes: F. 
E. Aldinger, W. S. Beadling, E. A. Barn- 
itz, E. S. Bush, H. P. Cashman, C. M. 
Daryman, G. A. Dietz, F. Gleason, Will- 
iam Geesey, J. W. Graybill, H. Heidler, 
William Hurd, Clair Kauffman, M. Kran- 
ich, V. Lowmaster, W. Livergood, R. 
March, F. Mumma, E. Myers, L. C. Noss, 
B. F. Parker, W. Hake, S. Plonk, C. 
Saltzgiver, A. Smith, J. Smyser, E. 
Stokes, J. Spangler, George Schmidt, W. 
F. Schwartz, M. Thomas and E. Zimmer- 
man. J. L. W. McCieuan. 





VIRGIL SCHOOL GRADUATION 





Washington Teachers Present Pupils 
in Recital—Receptions to ’Cellist 


WASHINGTON, July 8—The Virgil 
Clavier Piano School, Georgia Miller, 
director, closed its season’s work on 
June 29. Diplomas were awarded to 
Anna M. Kennelly, Pauline Graff, and 
Eleanor L. Colborn. Gold medals for 
application were presented to Harriet D. 
Hine and Oliver Seltzer. Others taking 
part in the program were Helen Mur- 
phy, Alvia Allpress and Edith Auster- 
muhl. Ann Cornwell, soprano, and Sue 
Kennedy, contralto, were assisting 
artists, in operatic numbers and songs. 

Marie H. Spurr, artist and teacher, 
presented the following piano pupils in a 
program of solos and ensemble numbers: 
Virginia Lee Barker, Julian Foster, 
Nellie Wine, Lella Foster, Aileen Ma- 
honey, and Mathilda Rache. 

Mabel C. Linton, pianist, presented the 
following pupils in a program of piano 
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ensemble numbers: Aubry Arrington, 
Margaret Davis, Dorothy Linton, Fran- 
ces Hill, Margaret Carr, Mary Steele, 
Cynthia Scheriff, Mary Phillips, Helen 
Watkins, Lynne Allen, Elizabeth Clary, 
Barbara Miller, Eva Carlson, Anna 
Stevens, Marjorie McCarty, Anita 
Peters, Helen Swygert, Howell Baker, 
Marian Bates, Agnes Goodloe, Gertrude 
Smallwood, and Anna Eppley. Grace 
Bromley gave dramatic readings, and 
George Anderson, tenor, was heard in 
songs. 

Paul Langer, ’cellist of the* Royal 
Serbian Orchestra, was recently given 
an informal reception by Mary Helen 
Howe, soprano. The ’cellist played sev- 
eral solos and was heard in trio num- 


bers with Miss Howe and Marie 
H. Spurr, pianist. Numbers’ were 
given by Miss Howe and Mrs. 
Spurr. Mr. Langer was also the guest 


of honor at the studio of Byrd Mock on 
July 1, when Charles T. Tittmann, bass, 
and Wilmuth Gary, pianist, presented 
compositions of Miss Mock and Muss 
Gary. Mr. Langer will be heard in con- 
cert next season. WILLARD HOWE. 
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SERIES FOR NIAGARA FALLS 


New Music Society Elects Officers— 
Bands Give Concerts 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., July 8.—The 
musical activity of Niagara Falls is to 
be further extended and _ developed 


through the influence of the recently or- 
ganized Music Society of Niagara Falls. 
The following officers have been elected: 
H. N. Grinager, president; H. M. Doe- 
schuk, vice-president; A. T. Hinkley, sec- 
retary, and F. A. Lidbury, treasurer. 
The new society plans a series of at least 
ten concerts during the coming season. 
The programs will include concerts by a 
male chorus conducted by F. A. Lidbury; 
a woman’s chorus led by Mary Chappel 
Fisher; the Echota Trio, consisting of 
Mrs. F. A. Lidbury, pianist; Mrs. Dur- 
ette, violinist, and Mrs. Millhouse, ’cell- 
ist, and organ, voice and other recitals. 
The new society will be warmly wel- 
comed by the music-loving public of this 
community. 

Seventy-five members of the Niagara 
Falls Symphony Band, accompanied by 
the Pipers’ Band, gave a complimentary 
concert for the patients at the Niagara 
County Tuberculosis Hospital at Lock- 
port. The bandsmen gave a _ splendid 
program under the leadership of Edward 
D’Anna and their generosity in donating 
their services was the means of bringing 
much delight to the patients at the big 
institution. 

Local lovers of good band music are 
making weekly trips to the historic Fort 
Niagara to hear the famous Twenty- 
eighth Infantry Band, now stationed 
there. The band consists of sixty pieces 
and is considered one of the best in the 
regular army service. Concerts are 
given Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday 
evenings. to which Col. Evans, comman- 
dant at the fort, has invited the public. 

F. D. BOWMAN. 





Mrs. Cannes to Lead Women’s Philhar- 
monic During Reorganization 


In reporting the tentative engagement 
of Carolyn Beebe as conductor of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Orchestra, it was 
inadvertently stated in the issue of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA for June 24 that Mrs. Leila 
Hearne Cannes has resigned the presi- 
dency of the society. Mrs. Cannes has 
been re-elected to that office for a fifth 
term of two years and will also retain 
the conductorship for at least another 


DIRECTORY 


season, Miss Beebe is at present co: 
ering accepting the post of leader of 
orchestra when the reorganization of 


society, now in progress, is compl o¢ 


For this purpose a fund is being ra 


through the labors of Mrs. Cannes. he 


enlargement of the orchestra to se\ 
members is contemplated. 


ARTISTS VISIT ERIE 





Georgia Brevillier and Yasha Bun yk 
Heard—Other Events 


ERIE, Pa., July 8.—Georgia Brevi! ey 


contralto, and Yasha Bunchuk, ’c« 
were heard in joint recital, assiste: jy 
Walter Kieswetter, pianist, under ‘«}¢. 
auspices of the Eighth Battalion. (h¢ 
artists made a fine impression wit! ap 
excellent program. 

A pair of concerts was given rece tly 
by Florence Otis, soprano; Milan L isk. 
violinist, and William Setberg, pia: ist. 
under the auspices of the Parent-Te:ch- 
ers’ Association. 

Frances Hall, pianist, a pupil of Er- 
nest Hutcheson, was heard in recita. at 
the home of her parents, Mr. and \M\(rs, 
J. E. Hall, of this city, on June 22, the 
program including MacDowell’s Sonata 
“Tragica” and numbers by Dohnanyj 
and Korngold. 

Marie Miller, harpist of the Salvedo 
Trio and a member of the faculty of the 
Institute of Musical Art, will conduct 
a summer class of private pupils in this 
city, which is the home of her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Z. Miller. E. M 





Fiftieth Anniversary of Carl Fischer 
Firm Brings Special Catalog 


Carl Fischer, music publishers, have 
just issued a catalog marking the fiftieth 
anniversary of the firm’s establishment. 
The front cover bears a photograph of 
Carl Fischer, founder of the company; 
also sketches showing the establishment 
in 1872 and to-day, illustrating the 
growth of the business. The book con- 
tains a complete list of Carl Fischer pub- 
lications. 





Myra Hess to Play with N. Y. Philhar- 
monic 

Myra Hess, the English pianist, wil! 

make the first of her next season’s ap- 

pearances with orchestra in New York 

at a pair of concerts on Jan. 11 and 12 

as soloist with the New York Philhar- 


monic. 
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Jan van Bommel 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Hall, New York 
Audubon 1673 


Studios: 303 Carnegie 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. 
William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 137 West 86th St... New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 
May Laird Brown Lyric Diction 


Correct Pronunciation—Distinet Enun- 
ciation 
Italian—F rench—Spanish—English 


1 W. &§th St., New York Tel., Riverside 2605 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 


50 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 
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BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Frances Foster 


George Hamlin CONCERT TENO 
Instruction in Singing and English 
Diction 
November 1st to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., New 
York; June 1st to November Ist: Lake Placid, 
Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches 
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Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
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Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
West 121st Street, New York City 
Morningside 4886 


Studio: 501 
Telephone 


Caroline Lowe Hovey 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Arthur J. Hubbard 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


246 Huntington Avenue 


BOSTON MASS. 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 

S years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
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Studios: 212 W. 59th St.. New York. 
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Recitals 
Miss Jean Wiswell, 


and Concerts 
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Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


Elsie Lyon 
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305 Carnegie Hall New York City 


Albert Marsh 
Individual and eclass lessons in 
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Training of Teachers 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. ’Phone Cirele 1505 

Mme. Katherine Morreale 

Soprano 
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Edmund J. Myer voice 
S28-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 
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TEACHER OF VOICE 
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Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
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1425 Broadway, 


Elsa Riefflin Soprano 


Teacher of Voice 
Studio Carnegie Hall, New 
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Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
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607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


"Phone 


York, 
Ave, 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
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Henry F. Seibert 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading 
Pennsylvania 


Dan W. Smith 
BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
High Point, N. C, 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, New Yor} 
2184 Bathgate Ave., New Yor! 


Studio: 
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ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
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Charles Tamme 
Teacher of Singing 
264 West 938d St... New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Develonument of th: 
Century” , 
28 West 63rd St. Tel. Col. 2°55 
Crystal Waters Soloist 
Voeal Instruction 
At her Studio: 675 Madison Ave New 
Telephone Rhinelander 1461 


Mary Louise Woelber 

Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemi 
Special Training—Spoken Sonz—Pianoloe 

S10 Carnegie Hall New 


: Grand Opera Bariton¢ 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 


Exponent of the Lamperti method 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New Yorl 
Telephone Circle 3900 


Zerfhi Teacher of Singing 

Voice Production without Interferen: 

The Logically Correct Method of Voice Prod 
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Symphonies as Subjects for Film Producers 


h/7 &* 95 


<, ggestion Advanced by Eugene Goossens Opens Great Vista of Attractive Possibilities— 
Setting Pictures to Music—“Till Eulenspiegel” and Other “Star” Parts for the “Idols of 


the Screen”—Much Material Waiting for the Cinema Studios 


TULLE LULL Lee LOL Pee eee eee eee 


London, July 2. 

C CH universal attention is now paid 
i) +o the quality and interpretation of 

ic in motion picture theaters that 

ial importance attaches to some ob- 
-vations recently made by that modern 
British composer and conductor, Eugene 
Goossens. Both the London _ opera 
houses, Covent Garden of historic fame 
and the late Mr. Hammerstein’s imposing 
edifice have lately been devoted to “the 
movies,” and at the former Mr. Goossens 
has conducted an orchestra of fifty per- 
formers. “What I should like to see,” 
he remarked recently, “is a film written 
about some of the famous symphonic ana 
tone poems—they provide wonderful 
stories. Such music, I think, would pro- 
vide splendid scenarios, and when pre- 
sented with the music itself would, I 
feel sure, mark a very great step for- 
ward.” 

Instead of music written to the films, 
then we should have films actually 
founded on music. Is it possible? 

A very brief survey of the more fa- 
mous and popular items of orchestral 
music reveals the fact that, as Mr. Goos- 
sens observes, there is plenty of ma- 
terial. The oft-discussed and despised 
“program” music comes with its story 
neatly tagged on, and what could be 
better musical education than to see a 
symphonic poem as well as hear it? 
Ballet has lent its wealth of mimetic art 
to many a work not actually written for 


dancing. Diaghileff’s famous Russian 
ballet danced exquisitely to Schumann’s 
“Carnaval,” Chopin’s piano works and 
Weber’s “Aufforderung zum _ Tanz.” 
That picturesque ard charming compo- 
sition, “The Good-Humored Ladies,” 
would no doubt have astonished Scarlatti 
could he but have been privileged to 
see it. 

Aubrey Beardsley did a drawing of a 
lady riding a prancing white horse 
which he interpreted as a famous Cho- 
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Musical America 


Representatives 


Wanted 


in territories which are at present 
unrepresented. Only persons of 
high integrity who know local musi- 
cal field intimately will be consid- 
ered. Liberal remuneration. Excel- 
lent opportunity to perform definite 


service in nation-wide constructive 


musical program. State details. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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By Coralie Dutordoit 


pin Ballade and thus gave us to see his 
version of its meaning. The scope of the 
film, with its marvelous technique and 
resources, give possibilities denied to the 
ballet with its artificial scenery and the 
artist with mere pen and brush. 


Material Waiting for Films 


Strauss at once leaps to the mind as 
very good to film. “Till Eulenspiegel,” 
“Don Juan” and even the “Domestic” 
Symphony have striking stories. Lukas’ 
“L’Apprenti-Sorcier” and the Debussy 
“L’aprés midi d’un Faune” are scenarios 
ready made. The rather more awe-in- 
spiring “Danse Macabre” and “Valse 
Triste” would appeal to the lover of 
tragedy even as the well-worn Tchaikov- 
sky “1812” gives scope for fine spectacle. 
In more fantastic vein there is the or- 
chestral version of Moussorgsky’s “Ex- 


hibition Pictures,” while Debussy’s 
“Tberia” ought to film superbly, given a 
good cast. 


One may select at random, as being 
suitable for the film, such works as Car- 


penter’s “Adventures in a Perambu- 
lator”; MacDowell’s “Indian Suite”; 
Granville Bantock’s orchestral poem, 


“Lalla Rookh”’; Frank Bridge’s sympho- 
nic poem, “Isabella”; George Dorlay’s 
symphonic fantasia for piano and or- 
chestra. “La Lutte et l’Espoir’; Ca- 
sella’s “La Couvent Sur L’Eau” and, of 
course, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘“Schehera- 
zade” and “Antar.” There are scores 
more to choose from, and of a certainty 
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TO CONFER MUSIC DEGREES 


Indiana University Will Give Master and 
Bachelor Diplomas 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., July 7.—The In- 
diana University school of music will 
now grant the degree of master of music, 
bachelor of music, and bachelor of public 
school music, as a result of action recent- 


ly taken by the board of.trustees. 

The school of music was opened last 
year under the direction of Dean Bar- 
zille Winfred Merrill, student of Joseph 
Joachim, Andreas Moser and Bernard 
Ziehm, and for sixteen years professor 
of music at the State Teachers’ College, 
Cedar Falls, lowa. During the past 
year more than 400 students have been 
enrolled in the twenty-one courses offered 
in theory and appreciation of music, 
vocal, instrumental and public school 
music. A band of 100 pieces, a chorus 
of 200 voices, two glee clubs of men and 
women of forty voices each, and an or- 
chéstra of forty pieces have been or- 
ganized. 

The faculty, in addition to Dr. Merrill, 
consists of E. B. Birge, graduate of 
Yale University and for twenty years 
supervisor of music in the Indianapolis 
public schools; Axel Skjerne, formerly 
of Copenhagen; John L. Geiger, director 
of Indiana College glee clubs, and 
Adolph Schellschmidt, both of Indian- 
apolis; Archibald Warner, for years di- 
rector of the Indiana University band; 
L. C. McCauley, teacher of public school 
music; and Mrs. C. A. Mosemiller, pian- 
ist. F. R. Evuiorr. 


DAVE UVATE TN 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—In two successful 
recitals given by pupils of Arthur Hyde 


at the Memorial Chapel, Beneficient 
Church, those taking part were: Alice 
Alilborn, Ida Bladd, Angela Burlando, 
Dorothy Carpenter, Elsa Cowburn, 


Annie Francis, Ethel Griffin, Ethel Lois 
Hall, Anna Gorman, Helen McCauley, 
Ruth MacVay Ruth E. Nichols, Annis 
Pickles, Mavis Rogers, Clara Rice, 
Theresa Sullivan, Althea Schlosser, Mar- 
jorie Sullivan, Mrs. Arthur Hyde, Henry 


SUMMER ADDRESS NOTICE 


UBSCRIBERS who desire MusIcAL AMERICA to follow them regularly 
during their vacation period should mail a card to the Circulation 


Department, giving their summer address. 


necessary. 


At least two weeks’ notice is 
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much music already adapted for ballet 
could be freely used. 


Part of the Cinema Artist 


As a model of musical setting, with 
only pantomime and minus the captions 
of the screen, “L’Enfant Prodigue” is 
easily first. Just as in opera the singers 
mould their actions to music as they 
sing, or in ballet the dancers shape their 
gestures, so a film based on a musical 
masterpiece would call upon the players 
to lend themselves to the actual chord 
as it were. Many will recall the screen 
triumph of Anna Pavlowa in “The 
Dumb Girl of Portici.” I am by no 
means convinced that ballet artists 
would be the best exponents of the sym- 
phonic film. There is a great difference 
between a pose and a passion. Not least 
of all, costume would play an important 
part in such films. Nazimova is an art- 
ist who would lend herself to interpret 
melody easily and there are many fa- 
mous stars one could mentally cast for 
a film of “program” music which should 
be artistic and satisfying. There might 
naturally be many interpretations of the 
same musical work, just as there are 
many differing productions of Shake- 


speare. 
And, on the subject of Shakespeare, 
Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer § Night’s 


Dream” music filmed ought to be a poet’s 
dream and probably will be. Eugene 
Goossens may be a prophet. I for one 
hope so. 
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Clarke, Edward Connors, Walter Frea- 


ericks, William Iannone, Stephenson 
Mason, Harold Sheldrick and Joseph 
Smith. The accompanists were Ruth E. 


Nichols and Leonard Smith. Pupils of 
John F. Mullen heard at his studio in a 
well-chosen program included: Mrs. 
Frank J. Carolan, Miss Anna Kelley, 
Margaret Gartland, John P. Weeple, Mr. 
Larson, Victor Mullen, August Nord- 
mark and Miss Gartland. Irene Sweet- 
ser and George B. Cole were the accom- 
panists. 


May Korb, coloratura soprano, pupil 
of Marcella Sembrich, will make her 
New York début next fall. Her concert 
activities will be under the direction of 
Annie Friedberg. 


Frieda Klink, contralto, will teach at 
her New York studio during the summer, 
spending week-ends in Elberon and As- 
bury Park, N. J., where she is engaged 
as soloist at two churches during the 
summer. 


Alma Glock of the Detroit Conserva- 
tory of Music, and personal representa- 
tive of Maurice H. Willaert, Belgian 
baritone, was a visitor to New York 
recently. 

Samuel Gardner, violinist, who is head 
of the violin department at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in Charlottesville this 
summer, has been engaged for two ap- 
pearances at the Asheville, N. C., Festi- 
val in August. 


Valentina Crespi, violinist, who sailed 
recently for appearances abroad, will be- 
gin her American tour of forty engage- 
ments next season in November. 


Fred Patton, baritone, will  fufill 
engagemants this summer before the 
Lakeside Association in Lakeside, Ohio, 
and at the Asheville and Charlotte, N. C., 
Music Festivals. 


Paul Althouse, tenor, has been en- 
gaged to sing with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic and the St. Louis Sym- 
phony following his return from Aus- 
tralia in the fall. 


Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, will anvear 
as soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic in a pair of concerts next season. 


Giuseppe de Luca, baritone. and Su- 
zanne Keener, soprano, both of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, will give a concert in 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music for the 
benefit of the Brooklyn Baptist Orphan- 
age early in the fall. 





Fine Arts Importing Corporation 
Secures New Continental Agencies 


The Fine Arts Importing Corporation 
of New York, national distributor of 
French music, has been appointed ex- 
clusive agent for the publications of the 
Edition Henn of Geneva and is also 
American representative for the Edition 
National Belge, A. Ledent-Malay, editor. 





MUNCIE, IND.—Junior pupils of Mrs. 
Olin Bell and pupils of Grace Bell Brush 
who were heard in recital included Mar- 
jorie Pearson, Martha Nichols, Martha 
Bordner, Marcella Brock, Thelma Luede- 
mann, Leonard Paris, Marion Abram, 
Dorothy Hughes, Martha Sue Long, 
June Lockwood, Vivian Hughes, Helen 
Rossbarker, Virginia Carpenter, Glenn 
Tinkle, Wilhelmina Poland, Lydia Reed, 
Elizabeth Martin, Ashton Miller, Flor- 
ence Kimbrough and Jane Oesterle. 
Senior pupils of Mrs. Bell, who were 
presented in recital at the First Baptist 
Church, included Edith Ludington, Mary 
Wilson, Harriette Gault, Edna Will- 
iams, Elizabeth Largent, Nila Kirkpat- 
rick, Maurine Gilbert, Verna Page, Inez 
Overcash, Mrs. Gladys Higgs, Mrs. 
Ralph Pittinger, Nora Fesch and Mar- 
jorie Pearson. Jane Oesterle and Mrs. 
Bell played a Mozart Sonata for two 
planos and Mrs. Gladys Higgs and 
Laura Jones also played a two-piano 
number. 





TERRE HAUTE, IND.—The pupils of 
Eleanor Blanche Rippetre gave two re- 
citals recently. They comprised Ger- 
trude Strong, Myrle Zaring, Nettie Mor- 
wood, Olive Andrews, Lois Beasley and 
Edris Ardath Steventon. Miss Rippetre 
is a member of the master class of Ma- 
dame Melville-Liszniewska at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory this summer. 


Elena Gerhardt, mezzo-soprano, and 
Mischa Levitzki, pianist, have been en- 
gaged for a joint recital in Peoria, IIl., 
next January, under the auspices of the 
Civic Music Association. 

Nana Genovese, contralto, who de- 
voted much of her time last season in 
arranging benefit concerts for the Ca- 
ruso Memorial Fund, will start on an 
early fall tour next October. 

Julia Claussen, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, has been engaged for con- 
certs in Baltimore, Reading and St. 
Louis next season. 


Edgar Schofield, baritone, has been 
booked to sing before two teachers’ as- 
sociations next season, the Teachers’ 
Club of Westerly, R. I., and the Concord 
(N. H.) Teachers’ Association. 

Among the many concert dates which 
Helen Bock, pianist, will fill next sea- 
son, is an appearance with orchestra in 
Pottsville, Pa. 

Dmitry Dobkin, tenor, has been en- 
gaged for three special operatic per- 
formances in New York early in the fall. 


George Barrére, solo flautist of the 
New York Symphony, will spend the 
summer at his place in Norwalk, Conn. 





Boris Saslawski, baritone, has closed 
an active season and has gone to the 
Berkshires to prepare his programs for 
next fall. His initial appearance will 
be at the Berkshire Festival. 


Kathryn Meisle, contralto, will make 
her first appearance in Toledo, Ohio, next 
season, in the opening concert in the 
series sponsored by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 


David Zalish, New York pianist and 
teacher, will leave shortly for Lake 
George, returning in time to open his 
studio on Sept. 1. 


Arthur B. Keene has been appointed 
director of the newly-formed choral soci- 
ety in Gloucester, Mass. 


Goldina de Wolf Lewis, soprano, has 
been engaged to give a concert at New- 
port, N. H., under the direction of Nel- 
:on Coffin. 
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Dr. Marafioti and Singing 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


“Mephisto” knew what he was about 
when he wrote that notice of Dr. Mara- 
fioti’s new book on “Caruso’s Method of 
Voice Production.” The doctor is fol- 
lowing, in his statements concerning 
voice, for the most part, the doctrines of 
the ancient “school” which produced 
singers—and these not all mere “vocal- 
ists”’—as great as the world has known. 

“Voice is speech and is produced by 
the mouth and not by the vocal cords.” 
Nothing extraordinary here. The cords 
generate the sound at the desired pitch. 
‘'hat sound is not properly to be called 
“voice” until it is vowelized, and articu- 
lated. 

“Full extension of natural range of 
voice produced only by using the mini- 
mum tension of the vocal cords and the 
minimum breath required for each tone,” 
says the doctor. ound doctrine here. 
Natural production. Cords left without 
interference, in responsive freedom, to 
automatically adjust themselves a little 
differently for each rising pitch. No 
over-blowing, just enough breath pres- 
sure to set the free cords into vibration, 
without setting up resistance amounting 
to the slightest rigidity. Surrounding 
parts, neck, jaw, tongue and lips left in 
the same natural state of responsive 
freedom, also, so that the vocal apparatus 
can work automatically, without inter- 
ference. 

“Breath is not the essential power 
which develops the voice.” “Singing de- 
velops breathing, not breathing singing,” 
says the doctor. 

Truly the use of an organ, right use, 
with periods of rest, develops it. Breath 
is essential to tone. Control of breath 
so that one may be sure to furnish just 
enough and not too much pressure for 
the desired note, thus avoiding rigidity 
of the parts, is the skill needed by the 
singer. How best to acquire that skill 
depends upon circumstances—the mental, 
physical, emotional and musical make- 
up and condition of the pupil. 

Again the doctor: “The most impor- 
tant factor in voice production is res- 
onance. To rely on resonance rather 
than on force is essential for producing 
a big and pleasing voice.” From noth- 
ing, nothing comes. Without some 
“pressure” of breath a tone of good 
quality is impossible. The “Artist” is he 
who produces his desired effect with the 
least effort. The student’s problem is to 
acquire the ability to secure his tone of 
good quality and power with the least 
possible pressure of breath. Given the 
skillful use of the singing breath, then 
we can have the fullest development of 
the natural resources in “resonance” of 
each particular voice, thus getting all 
possible power and richness and “carry- 
ing” quality. 

“The speaking voice is the substantial 
factor of the singing voice,” says the 
doctor. How true this is, the writer has 
demonstrated thousands of times in his 
studio work. First steps based upon the 
“conversational” use of the voice lead in 
the easiest, surest and quickest manner 
to the fullest development of the vocal 
resources. 

“There are no registers in the singing 
voice, when it is correctly produced.” 
Again the doctor: “When it is correctly 
produced,” is the explanation. Physi- 
ologists and vocal teachers have differed 
widely as to the presence and number 
of “registers” in the singing voice. The 
ancients had no trouble, apparently, with 
them. They talked of the “voice of the 
chest,” and of the “voice of the head,” 
and so on, but evidently referred not to 
a register, as physiologically understood 
by the moderns, but to a sensation and a 
quality of tone accomnanied by the 
sensation. So with the “open” and the 
“closed” tones. These in reality meant 
to them, one may believe, differences in 
quality, or color of tone. 

Practically, what is the sense of call- 


ing attention to so-called “register 
breaks” in a voice, or focussing atten- 
tion upon the “quack” which may occur, 
at the present, at the pitch consecrated 
by the singer to the “break”? If the 
object of culture is to do away with the 
so-called “break” or “breaks” in the 
voice, is it not good pedagogy to take 
the mind of the student off the fault, 
and center it upon that thought which 
brings right in where error was? 

And now I am going right down to 
my music dealer’s shop and purchase Dr. 
Marafioti’s book. Let him’ thank 
“Mephisto” for one of the best advertise- 
ments he could possibly have had, and let 
the profession also thank “‘Mephisto” for 
having thus called attention to one more 
praiseworthy presentation, in book form, 
of vocal truth. 

FREDERICK W. WODELL. 

Boston, June 27, 1922. 
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The Radio a Boon 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have been greatly interested in the 
arguments of the different concert man- 
agers, protesting against artists under 
their control siriging for the radio, their 
slogan being: “Why should the public 
pay to hear singers, when by radio the 
artists may be heard gratis?” Now, 
may I ask what difference it makes 
whether one hears the singer or musician 
over the radio or by means of the phono- 
graph? The erection of a radio device, 
like the initial cost of a phonograph, 
costs an amount proportional to the 
class of instrument installed; and in my 
opinion an artist heard to advantage 
would draw the audience. 

As a gentleman remarked in a letter 
received by me after I had given a radio 
recital, “What a pleasure it must be to 
be able to bring delight to so many un- 
fortunates who are unable to pay the 
exorbitant prices asked to-day for any 
kind of a seat in the theaters and con- 
cert halls!” 

I am glad that I was permitted to 
bring a bit of happiness to some, and 
may I add that I was the recipient of 
many letters from near and far, full 
of praise of my singing and gratitude 
for my recital? These mean more to 
me than all the press notices obtainable. 

EDITH BAXTER HARPER. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 9, 1922. 


Need for Popular Education in Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Mr. Williams, in his communication 

published in your issue of June 10, 

apparently has overlooked that part 


of my letter which referred’ to 
musie education for leisure. While 
heartily in accord with the college 


men’s belief that music should show dis- 
ciplinary value, I have become strongly 
convinced that their pedantic adherence 
to this belief is strangling the develop- 
ment of music as a far-reaching educa- 


tional force among the people. The 
trouble is that musie education has been, 
and still is, considered specialized train- 
ing in the science of music and in per- 
formance. For this state of affairs both 
musicians and college authorities are 
largely to blame. The musician has 
loudly proclaimed that only those en- 
dowed with peculiar talent have any- 
thing to gain from a study of music, 
shutting out the vast majority of those 
who might participate if a broader view 
were taken and a system of music edu- 
cation devised and put into operation 
that is adapted to the capacity and needs 
of the mass of the people. Proceeding 
on such a theory, music teaching is con- 
fined to a limited scope and tends con- 
stantly more and more toward pedantic 
specialization. 

The college men, with the disciplinary 
bee in their bonnets, can hear nothing 
but the buzz of scientific music training. 
They make a wide distinction between 
the cultural courses of their academic 
departments and the cultural values of 
music. They consider the development 
of taste and musical discrimination as 
obtainable only through this scientific 
study, and thereby ally themselves with 
the musical specialist, giving added 
impetus to the very thing they decry so 
loudly, namely, too early specialization. 
Both musician and college authority need 
to learn that there is a music education, 
a true popular music education that can 
be brought within the reach of children, 
youths and even adults, and that the 
systemization of such education and its 
efficient propagation by the many small 
colleges of the land, supplementary to 
the work of the public schools, will do 
more to develop a musical nation than all 
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Homes for Musicians 


Question Box Editor: 

Some time ago I saw mention in your 
paper of the Verdi Home for Musicians 
in Milan. Will you tell me exactly what 


this is? Is there a similar home for 
musicians in this country? 
FLORENCE HALLIDAY. 


Vancouver, B. C., July 1, 1922. 


This is a home founded by Verdi for 
aged musicians of either sex in memory 
of his wife, who died in 1897. The school 
was opened two years after her death. 
For’ its support Verdi immediately set 
aside 2,500,000 lire, then about $500,000, 
and, in his will, he bequeathed all the 
royalties from his works payable for 
thirty years. The only institution at all 
similar in this country is the Presser 
Home _ for Retired Music Teachers, 
founded in Philadelphia in 1906, by 
Theodore Presser. This is open to music 
teachers who have taught music in the 
United States for not less than twenty- 
five years and who are sixty-five years 


old. 


Dame Smyth and Suffrage 


Question Box Editor: 

I understand that Dame Ethel Smyth 
was prominent in the suffrage move- 
ment in England? FEMINIST. 

Cleveland, Ohio, July 5, 1922. 


Yes. Dame Smyth was one of the 
prominent suffrage agitators in England 
before the war. Some of her works, such 
as “March of the Women,” show her 
sympathy with the cause. 
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The Oldest Music 


Question Box Editor: 

What is the oldest music known? 

POLYPHONY. 

Detroit, Mich., June 24, 1922. 

According to some authorities it is the 
Hymn of Apollo, which was discovered 
by French archaeologists carved on mar- 
ble at Delphi. It was supposed to cele- 
brate the victory of the Phocians over 
Brennis the Gaul, and was composed 
about 278 B. C. 





the scientific musical training that a) 
be crammed into the heads of a oy 
talented ones. 

The public is awaking to this { ict. 
The agitation for community sings, «he 
activities of music clubs, and other m. jj. 
festations of interest in music indi ate 
this. But these manifestations are | |e. 
mentary and must be followed by ys 
tematic popular education in music a ng 
lines similar to the general educa joy 
in the schools. This is what I mea: by 
“education for leisure” as it relate. ty 
music. It will not be a thing of nmnish. 
room growth; it must be considered, 
planned and carried on as is gen rq] 
education. But I firmly believe there js 
a true popular music education jus: as 
essential and capable of being worked 
out practically as is the literary and ©u)- 
tural education on which educators have 
spent so much time and energy. I: is 
up to musicians to evolve it. 

ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 

Elmira, N. Y., June 12, 1922. 
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Following the Text 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 
To the musician of genuine artistic 
instincts, the liberties many players and 


singers take with their musical text are 
nothing short of musical assassinations. 
Just why a self-styled “soloist” should 
attempt to improve on a master-work by 
changing the text to suit his or her par- 
ticular notion of how it should be per- 
formed is one of the least explicable 
phenomena in the musical profession. 

Granting at the outset that liberties 
are sometimes allowed the artist in the 
interpretation of musical works—more 
so, perhaps, than in any other line of 
artistic endeavor—yet it takes a rea! 
artist, as a rule, to be able to add any- 
thing to the finished work of the com- 
poser who may have spent months or 
even years in the effort at expressing 
the musical thought he desired to ex- 
press. It is seldom, indeed, that the art- 
ist of the first magnitude avails himself 
of such liberties, preferring to present 
conscientiously the work of another as it 
is, or not to present it at all. 

What happens to the newspaper re- 
porter who misquotes a speaker or mis- 
represents what is said to him in an 
interview, who draws on his imagination 
to make a better “story,” or as | 
imagines, to improve on what has bee! 
said? Quite properly he is denounced 
by the speaker or the interviewed, and 
most likely gets rough treatment at the 
hands of his employer, especially if lega! 
complications follow the misrepresenta- 
tions. And why should not the player 
or singer be held to a like accounting 
when maltreating his text? 

This lack of respect for the composer's 
text is caused by a lack of a thorough 
and basic knowledge of music, caused in 
turn by slip-shod methods of teaching 
and teachers who themselves have 
a well-grounded knowledge of music, 
whom there is a surprisingly large nu 
ber. 

In professional and even semi-pro- 
fessional band and orchestral work the 
player who does not stick to his text |! 
of no value, because this class of work 
must be done in team-like order, but t 
player who plays alone, or has an 
companist who can follow his errat 
skips and idiosyncrasies, can in a 
“get by” with his perpetrations. 

It will be noted on careful examinat 
that the greatest artists, either voca! 0! 
instrumental, are those who follow t 
text with fidelity. You can take 
score of a performance of a Hofman! 
or Kreisler and watch every phrase 
the music as reproduced on the instru 
ment, and that is largely the reason why 
they are Hofmanns and Kreislers. 1 
follow the text. Thev never would | 
become the artists they are had 
taken notions into their heads of “im 
proving” the compositions they pla: 
or of being careless in details beca 
details are small matters. 

It is to be regretted that restrict 
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Worker in Settlement Music U rges 
Teaching Be Not Confined to Poor 


1 AYENIPEADETIOOREAUAOGTELOATOOLEOESU COTTE ATTA EDEL ETT EEA 


HILADELPHIA, July 8.—Should a 
P community music school confine its 
efforts to the poor or should it extend 

nstruction and its social service to 


who come to it? This interesting 
question has been raised in connection 
with the Settlement Music School of 
Philadelphia, of which Mrs. Edward Bok 
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is president and John Grolle the head- 
worker. Mr. Grolle proposed at a recent 
executive meeting that the school be de- 
veloped as an inclusive institution rather 
than an exclusive one dealing with the 
poorer classes only. 

Mr. Grolle reported that whereas the 
institution began by devoting its activi- 
ties to the poorer classes only, it has 
been increasingly confronted by the ap- 
plications for instruction from repre- 
sentatives of groups that are less de- 
pendent, economically, but to whom 
settlement school methods appeal. Chil- 
dren from mercantile and professional 
groups have been applying for enrol- 
ment, though the bulk of those seeking 
instruction continue to come from the 
poorer groups. 

In answering a question as to whether 
the admission of children of the better 
situated groups would work out deleteri- 
ously for the poorer children, Mr. Grolle 
took the position that possible harmful 
effects would be avoided if the former 
were required to pay for the cost of 
teaching along strictly business lines. 
He recommended advanced instruction 
for those equipped to receive it and the 
employment of high price teachers where 
necessary to carry out a program that 
would bring solid musical results and 
establish a musical atmosphere. As 
benefits for the inclusive plan, he 
enumerated the advantages of contact 
to the several groups, increased public 
interest and better community spirit. 
He contended that to focus all attention 
on charity groups was more or less anti- 
social and un-American. 





University of Pennsylvania to Have New 
Musical Club 


PHILADELPHIA, July 8.—Following the 
incorporation of the courses in music at 


the University of Pennsylvania into the 
School of Fine Arts, a new organization, 
the Musical Club of the University ot 
Pennsylvania, has been formed. It ex- 
pects to support the musical organiza- 
tions, to further the cause of good music 
at the university, and to make the uni- 
versity itself a powerful factor in the 
musical life of Philadelphia. Plans, 
which call for two concerts in the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Music on Nov. 29 
and Jan. 31, are being formulated by Dr. 
Alexander Matthews and Richard L. 
Weaver, both identified for some time 
with musical organizations at the uni- 
versity. 


Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia 
Announces Fourth Contest 


PHILADELPHIA, July 8.—A prize of 
$100 for the best a capella composition 


in eight parts for a large mixed chorus 
has been offered by the Mendelssohn 
Club of this city for its fourth prize 
composition contest, open to composers 
residing in the United States and Can- 
ada. The work must never have been 
performed and a statement giving firsv 
performance rights to the club must be 
attached; also, if necessary, a written 
statement showing the composer’s right 
to use the words. The texts may be 
secular or religious, although preference 
will be given to secular texts. The work 
should require about five minutes for 
performance. Judges will be Richard 
Henry Warren and David McK. Wil- 
liams of New York, and N. Lindsay 
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Norden of Philadelphia. All manu- 
scripts should be sent before Nov. 1, to 
Mr. Norden at Manheim Apartments, 
Queen Land, Philadelphia, and should 
bear a nom de plume without any other 
indication of the composer’s identity. 
Return postage should accompany the 
manuscript. A sealed envelope contain- 
ing the nom de plume on the outside and 
the composer’s name and address inside 
should be sent to the secretary, George 
U. Malpass, 1711 North Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. 





Kiwanians Give Programs at Toronto 
Convention — 


TORONTO, CAN., July 8.—Byron Hud- 
son, tenor, was received with enthusiasm 
at the opening program of the Kiwanis 
Convention at Massey Hall recently. 
Hazel Dare Wilder of Shreveport, La., 
was heard in programs at the Regent 
Theater as well as at Massey Hall. 
Among other events an interesting re- 
cital was given by Andrew McCloskey, 
violin pupil of Frank E. Blachford, at 
Royce Avenue Mission on June 22. He 
was assisted by Miss Marlett of Toronto 
Conservatory. W. J. BRYANS. 





Musical Program Given at Teaneck, 
N. J., Commencement 


TEANECK, N. J., July 1.—The gradua- 
tion of sixty-six pupils from the schools 
of Teaneck Township was celebrated re- 
cently by an impressive program which 
included several musical numbers by the 
school orchestra and chorus. Dr. H. H. 
Horne of New York University made the 
principal address. 





Minna Niemann, Pianist, in Recital at 
Illinois College 


CHARLESTON, ILL., July 1.—Minna Nie- 
mann of Washington, pianist, was heard 
in a recital given by the music depart- 
ment as part of the festival of Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers’ College on June 
20. Her program included works by 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Wagner, 
Albeniz, Rachmaninoff, Glazounoff and 
other composers. Miss Niemann has re- 
turned to Washington to take up her 
duties on the summer faculty of the 
Catholic College. Fred Koch, director of 
the music department of the Teachers’ 
College, sponsored the recital. 





New Haven Symphony Plays at Yale 
Commencement 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., July 1.—At the 
Yale Commencement exercises last week, 
the New Haven Symphony, conducted 
by Dean David Stanley Smith of the 
Yale School of Music, played Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” Overture, the Andante from 
Saint-Saéns’ Third Symphony’ and 
Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance.” 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





Nevin and Milligan Give Program in 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 1.—Olive 
Nevin, soprano, and Harold Milligan, 
appeared in their educational recital 
“Three Centuries of American Song,” 
before the convention of Federated 
Woman’s Clubs, in the Amphitheater on 
the evening of June 24. There was 
much praise for the _ sincerity and 
artistry with which the well-arranged 
program was presented. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss., July 8.—Mary 
Clark, soprano, of Boston appeared here 
recently as soloist at a concert given for 
the State Convention of Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. An audience of 4000 in 
the Municipal Auditorium applauded the 
singer enthusiastically. W. d. P. 

MERIDEN, CONN., Jaly 8.—The Meri- 
den Community Chorus, formed of well- 
known singers from this city and the 
Vicinity, became a permanent organiza- 
tion at a meeting held on June 29. Ade- 
line Smith, soprano, and one of the mov- 
ing spirits of the plan. was elected presi- 
dent. W. E. CASTELOW. 


HERBERT FEATURED 
AT WILLOW GROVE 


Composer Pays Annual Visit 
and Leads Concerts—Local 


Chorus Has Festival 
By W. R. Murphy 


PHILADELPHIA, July 8.—Last week was 
Victor Herbert Week at Willow Grove, 
compositions of the composer-conductor 
dominating the programs of the first pe- 
riod of his annual visit. Audiences have 
been very large, as Mr. Herbert and his 
band are among the most favored of the 
organizations which come to Philadel- 
phia’s summer musical center. Several 
of his newest works interspersed with old 
favorites from his familiar operettas 
were presented. “An Indian Lullaby,” a 
new work; “Weaving My Dreams,” from 
the Ziegfeld Follies, and the “Engineers 
March,” written in honor of the N. Y. N. 
G. unit, all won applause. Selections from 
“Girl of My Dreams,” “Mlle. Modiste,” 
“The Red Mill” and a long list of other 
successes were also given. Classics were 
not neglected, the programs including 
numbers of Wagner, Tchaikovsky, Schu- 
bert and others. “The Petite Suite,” by 
Albert Dooner, the Philadelphia compos- 
er, which had an earlier performance by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, again proved 
enjoyable. 

The annual outdoor musical festival 
of the admirably trained Strawbridge 
and Clothier Chorus was given on June 
30, at Willow Grove, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Victor Herbert Orchestra. 
The program included miscellaneous part 
songs and choruses in which the organi- 
zation is at its best. A fitting climax to 
the program was afforded in the perform- 
ance of Herbert’s cantata, “The Cap- 
tives,” in which the Penn Mutual Glee 
Club participated. The evening program 
was devoted entirely to Herbert compo- 
sitions. The soloists were May Ebrey 
Hotz, soprano; Marguerite Barr, con- 
tralto; Ednyfed Lewis, tenor, and Henri 
Scott, bass. At both concerts the stadi- 
um was crowded. The chorus has been 
brought to a high point of excellence by 
Dr. Herbert Tily. 











Mrs. William John Hall Speaks at 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J., July 6.—Following 
an address by Mrs. William John Hall, 
chairman of the junior department of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
on “Modern Music Teaching,” a demon- 
stration was given by members of the 
local Junior Club who had been trained 
for three months under the Dunning 
System 





Chicago Soprano Heard at Federation 
Convention in Chautauqua 


CHAUTAUQUA, July 1.—Orpha Kendall, 
Chicago soprano, was soloist at the ves- 
per service of the sixteenth biennial] con- 
vention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, on June 25. Miss Ken- 
dall sang numbers by Silberta, Massenet, 
Bach-Gounod, Salter and others, win- 
ning an ovation. Miss Kendall was solo- 
ist at the reception given for Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, national president, 
on the following afternoon at the 
Athenaeum Hotel. 


Salmond to Tour West in January 


Felix Salmond, English ’cellist, al- 
ready well known in this’ country 
through his several appearances here 


last season, will make a short concert 
tour through the West during the early 
part of January. In November and De- 
cember Mr. Salmond will be busy play- 
ing in New York and other Eastern cen- 
ters. 
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A Group of Seven new _ individual 
Songs in songs (G. Schirmer), 
Which Melody representing six in- 
Reigns Su- dividual composers, all 
preme stress the melodic factor 


in various manners. A 
lullaby must, of course, be a melody song 
and the two lullabies by Sister Mary 
Angelica, “Slumber Song” and “Norse 
Lullaby,” for medium voice, are not only 
melodious, very, but easy as well, and 
should make excellent teaching songs. 
Useful for teaching purposes, too, should 
be the graceful little vocal mazurka by 
Henry Edmond Earle, “Thy Birthday,” 
for low voice; and David Dick Slater’s 
setting of Tennyson’s poem “Mountain 
Flowers,” for low or medium voice, an 
excellent song for developing expression 
and effect in the singer who is begin- 
ning to sing songs. It has a violin 
obbligato. With the melodic for a key- 
note, the three remaining songs, how- 
ever, are more difficult. First we have 
“Sadness,” by Dagmar De _ Corval 
Rybner, a Confucian ode from the Cram- 
ner Byng “Lute of Jade,” an invoca- 
tional song with a clear, aspiring voice 
part, well-climaxed, projected against a 
double-note brocade of piano accom- 
paniment, for the high register. John 
Prindle Scott’s “Holiday” is a song of 
another mood color. It is a gray, even 
exuberant vocal Allegro giocoso in 6/8 
time, a brilliant, rollicking spring song 
full of effect, and one which makes pleas- 
ant listening. Like its predecessor, it is 
for high voice. A “Morning Song” by 
Anna Segal is for the low register; the 
poem is Eugene Field’s. A very grate- 
ful song, one in which the melody-line is 
traced against an accompaniment in 
sixteenth figuration with outstanding 
effect, this “Salutation” may be com- 
mended to the alto as well worth know- 
ing. 

ca ok aE 
A Taking New “Paradise” (Carl 
Kreisler Violin Fischer) is one of those 
Waltz tender, honestly senti- 

mental Viennese  folk- 
songs in waltz form— in this instance the 
original is by A. Krakauer—to which 
Fritz Kreisler lends artistic glamour by 
those deft touches of harmonization 
which are his peculiar property, without 
ever robbing them of their folkwise 
character. It is light, it is graceful, it 
is directly appealing and does not pre- 
tend to be more; but its true Viennese 
swing is charming, and it holds forth 
gies of possibilities to the good vio- 
inist. 


oe oY * 
New Violin Four new violin com- 
Pieces from positions (Paris: E 
the Land of Demets — New York: 
the ‘‘Six”’ Fine Arts Importing 


Corporation) are inter- 
esting, as they differ from much that is 
put forth here in their nature and style. 
By Lucien Haudebert are an “Adagio,” 
arranged from the composer’s first piano 
sonata, with a noble violin melody on 
grand Bachian lines and a rich and 
elaborate piano accompaniment, a com- 
position the genuine musician cannot 
help but enjoy; and a graceful “Ber- 
ceuse,” showing the string and keyboard 
instruments to mutual advantage. By 
the same composer is a “Largo” which, 
while there is not a suggestion of a 
Handelian prototype either in form or 
melody, has a noble breadth—emphasized 
by the 6/4 time—and rich expressional 
chances for the _ violinist. Another 
“Berceuse” by E. Bonnal, “Sur le Lac 
Triste” (“On the Melancholy Lake”) is 
also worth while and, justified by its 


title, leans somewhat toward the bar- 

carolle in feeling. All four of these 

numbers are worth knowing and espe- 

cially the “Adagio” and “Largo” by 

Haudebert. } 
* * * 

A Pastoral “The Good Shepherd,” 


(Clayton F. Summy 
Co.) by Carl Songer, is 
a somewhat obviously melodious yet sin- 
cere and singable song for the church, 
which makes apt and agreeable use of 
the pastoral inflection in time and style 
to justify text and title. 

 & is 


Sacred Song 


A Song Book “The Home and Commu- 
for the Home nity Song Book” (E. C. 
and the Schirmer Music Co.) 
Community compiled and edited by 


Dr. Archibald T. Davi- 
son and Thomas Whitney Surette, is an 
excellent collection for its purpose. It 
contains patriotic songs, folk-songs— 
American and _ other—carols, hymns, 
songs Irish and Russian, of nature, love, 


usic: Vocal and |nstramenta 


and the army, presented partly in chorus, 
partly in unison form, and is intendea 
for use in the home or for community 
chorus or group singing. 
* * * 
“Five Irish Songs’ 
(London: Murdoch, Mur- 
doch & Co., Ltd.), by 
Arnold Bax, have all 
that rhythmic and harmonic independ- 
ence, that true beauty of inspiration and 
that rich individual 
quality of expres- 
sion which inform 
all this composer’s 
work. These five 
songs, included 
under one cover, 
are settings of 
verses by modern 
Irish poets— 
Padraic Colum, 
Joseph Campbell 
and J. M. Synge 
—and a more glori- 
ously reckless and 
defiantly Irish 
song than “Beg- 
Innish,” by the 
last-named, with the jig-hint in the ac- 
companiment to lend verity to its color- 
ful verbal and melodic lines, could not 
be imagined. Colum’s beautiful ‘The 
Pigeons” and his vocal jig, “Across the 
Door,” yield only in the truth and 
unique charm of their appeal to the 
Campbell “As I Came Over the Grey, 
Grey Hills,” and “I Heard a Piper Pip- 
ing.” These are indeed Irish songs— 
though written by a Londoner—which 
make the conventional “Irish” ballad 
and mother song seem cheap, poor and 
tawdry in comparison. 

* * * 


“Longing” and “Prayer” 


Five Irish : 


Songs by 
Arnold Bax 





Arnold Bax 


Two Songs 


by A. (G. Schirmer) are two 
Louis songs by a young Ameri- 
Scarmoiin can composer with a 


real gift for expressive 
melodic invention and a clear and con- 
vincing presentment of his musical 
thought. “Longing,” for medium voice, 
is a flowing Andante, a two-page song 
of tender sentiment; the “Prayer,” a 
species of secular Ave Maria, is finely 


and devotionally held and both are 
highly singable. 

* a * 
A Sacred “Others” (M. Witmark 
Song by & Sons) is a_ simple, 
Arthur A. melodious song of de- 
Penn votion, which vocalizes a 


_ text advocating the 
noblest | altruistic ideals in a manner 
_ Is musically within the reach of 
all. 


* * * 
Songs by C. Four songs by C. Arm- 
Armstrong strong Gibbs (London: 
Gibbs Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.) 


are worth knowing. “A 
Song of Shadows” is a purely lyric and 
very lovely setting of a de la Mare poem, 
and “John Mouldy,” to verses by the 
Same poet, is in the style, somewhat, 
of an olden ballad, with some interesting 
effects of tonal descent—“deep down 
twenty steps of stone’—in the accom- 
paniment. “Silver” is a famous poem of 
de la Mare’s and one which has been 
set by others. Mr. Gibbs’ setting is espe- 
cially apt in securing in moving song the 
“moveless” effect of the whole lunar 
fantasy. In the de la Mare “Five Eyes” 
we have a recurrence to the older ballad 
style, though in a more marked and 
vigorous manner. It calls for more of 
movement to depict the three black cats 
in “old Hans’ mill.” All four of these 
interesting songs are for medium voice. 


* * * 
Fables by “Le Renard et les 
Lafontaine Raisins” by Mario 
and Others Versepuy, and “Mélo- 
Set to dies” (Bk. 1) by Marcel 
Music Trémois (Paris: Edi- 


tions Maurice Senart— 
New York: Fine Arts Importing Corpo- 
ration) represent interesting develop- 
ments of the literary fable in song form. 
In the Versepuy “The Fox and the 
Grapes,” Lafontaine’s moral is set in a 
narrative melody to a tripping accom- 
paniment which varies between 2/4 and 
3/4, 4/4 and 5/4 time, in a rather inter- 
esting handling of the parlando style. 
Marcel Trémois’ “Mélodies” comprise a 
fable by Florian, “Le Voyage,” another 


by Arnault, “Le Colimacon,.” Lafon- 
taine’s fable “Death and the Wood- 
chopper” and Verlaine’s “Fantoches’”’; 


also a clever “Madrigal de Calderon.” 
This last is decidedly expressive, and 





the Lafontaine number dramatic. In 
fact, all five of these songs are written 
with a sure and individual touch and 
will repay closer examination.. 

es + 3 


Three Fine Three groups of individ- 
Groups of ual songs and a striking 
Songs and an dramatic ballad (G. 
Outstanding Schirmer) reflect credit 
Dramatic on those who have writ- 
Ballad by ten them. Three songs 
Present-Day by Milan Roder _in- 
Composers clude a delightful “Villa- 


nelle,’ which with its 
grace and delicate melodic charm should 
lead the singer to shift to it at the 
expense of the Dell’ Acqua setting; “To 
a Messenger,” which expresses the folk 
spirit of its text in a melody perfect of 
its kind; and “To a Skylark,” very 
charmingly and expressively written in 
the same general idiom as its predeces- 
sor. This last and “Villanelle” are for 
high voice; “To a Messenger” is for 
medium. Two songs for high or medium 
voice are Werner Josten’s “Summer 
Night,” dedicated to Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, with a broad, flowing song-line of 
much beauty, carried on a rich accom- 
paniment in triplet-figuration; and his 
“Exaltation,” in which the climaxing 
stress of von Eichendorff’s fine nocturnal 
poem has been wonderfully well brought 
out in the broad melody with its hurry- 
ing accompanimental figure. Of three 
lyric poems set by Wintter Watts, “With 
the Tide,” a noble, surging air with a 
splendid sweep of accompaniment, in 
alternating 9/4 and 6/4 time, should 
make an ideal recital song for high 
voice. “Transformation” (for low 
voice) very simply, almost devoutly set, 
has a. touch of mysticism in its music; 
while “The Nightingale and the Rose,” 
to Henley’s poem, for high voice, with a 
colorful page of fluting introduction for 
piano and much charming programmatic 
allusion in its accompaniment is richly 
and expressively singable. By Henley, 
too, is the splendid, fifteen-page dra- 
matic ballad “Falmouth Town,” for bari- 
tone. in which Mr. Watts strikes the 
spacious ballad note with a sincerity and 
spontaneity which could not be bettered. 
Dramatic vigor and homely tenderness 
are contrasted in the most effective way, 
and the concert baritone who does not 
examine “Falmouth Town” is doing both 
the song and himself an injustice. 
* * * 
“A Prayer for Guidance” 
(Oliver Ditson Co.). To 
a sacred text by Fred- 
erick H. Martens. Wil- 
liam Lester, the well-known Chicago 
composer, has written a really expressive 
song for devotional use, showing that 
it is possible to give the much-maligned 
genus to which it belongs an artistic as 
well as merely effective justification. 
The direct, sincere melody is interest- 
ingly harmonized and the church singer 
(it is published for both high and 
medium voice) will find it vocal and well 
celimaxed as well as genuinely devotional 
in mood. 


A Prayer for 
Guidance in 
Song Form 


* * * 


Some Harvard New numbers of the 
I Iniversity Harvard University Glee 


Glee Club Club Collection. “The 
Choruses Concord Series,” edited 
by Thomas’ Whitney 


Surette and Dr. Archibald T. Davison 
(E. C. Schirmer Music Co.) include two 
madrigals by Thomas Morley, “My 
Bonny Lass” and “Now Is the Month 
of Maying”; César Cui’s effective “Spread 
Your Wings.” with soprano or tenor 
solo; an Irish folk-song, “Has Sorrow 
Thy Young Days Shaded,” with tenor 
solo: and, though well arranged not a 
novelty bv any means, Michael Prae- 
torius’ (1571-1621) ‘‘Lo, How a Rose E’er 
Blooming”; all for four-part male cho- 


rus, a cappella. 
oid 


“Valse Elegante” and 
“Valse  Canpricieuse” 
(Composers’ Musie Cor- 
poration) by Edward 
Collins. are two of a set 
of six characteristic 
piano waltzes, Op. 18. in which the com- 
poser develons six different facets of 
an ever popular dance form. In the two 
exemplars cited. he has been most suc- 
cessful in striking off, in a fluent and 
graceful pianistic wav the types he had 
in mind. “Valse Elegante” is a triumph 
of the chic. the brilliantly mannered and 
comme il faut in the higher. sa'on style; 
while the “Valse Canricieuse.” with its 
wilful, cajoling lilt, does equal credit to 
its name. 


Two Charac- 
teristic 
Waltzes for 
Piaro by Ed- 


ward Collins 





“Little Slippers of }, 
Rain” (John Chi +) 
Co.) by Elinor Re: 
Warren, is a happy little nature-me! 
with an apt yet not difficult piano 
companiment which programmati: 
suggests the patter of raindrops, in 
cordance with the poetic verses that 
responsible for the song’s shaping u 

a vocal dance or round in four-qu: 
time. 


A Little 
Nature Song 


* * * 


“King Thrush-Be 
and “The Wood Nym 
Harp” by Florenc« 
Rea (Clayton F...Summy Co.) are 

piano pieces, about Grade Two in 

culty, which endeavor: to tell in tone 
stories suggested by their titles, and 
successful in a melodious and plea 
way. 


Two Story 
Piano Pieces 


oa : 


3 =e 


oe o * 
Elementary “Ten Little Pieces” (( 
Pieces Schirmer) for ten | 


fingers, by George To 
kins, are ten clever little tales in 
(and accompanying verses) which 
troduce the bass clef and each some 
separate technical or musical feature {,, 
development. 


* * 
“‘Character “Character Sketches’ 
Sketches” for (Published by Samue! 
the Piano Becker) is the genera 


title given four composi- 
tions for the piano by Samuel Becker. 
There are two waltzes, “Petite Valse Ca- 
price” and “Allurement Waltz,” attrac. 
tive and not so very difficult; a “Slavoni 
Romance,” agreeably if obviously melo- 
dious, and a piece called “The Tria!” 
(“Russian Tragedy”). In one sense of 
the word this “highly descriptive episode 
in a Russian court of justice” to quote 
the composer, deserves the second-half 
of its sub-title. 


* * * 


Easy Violin “Big Notes for the 


and Piano Little Violinist” (Willis 
Arrangements Music Co.) is a reall) 

attractive series of little 
individual teaching pieces by L. B 


Dodds, M. R. Fullerton, J. R. Morris, 
Hannah Smith, C. W. Kern, and E. C. 
Tracy, arranged (with use of the large- 
sized note-heads) for the violin and 
piano by that well-known teacher, Ed- 
mund Severn. There are twelve nun- 
bers in all. F. H. M. 


Reviews in Brief 


“Campfire March” (Clayton F. Summ, 
Co.) is a good little teaching march »}: 
Louise N. Wright, for Grade Tw 
pianists. 


“When Eyes Are Bright” (Leidn 
Music Co.) This is rather a nicely mad 
vocal setting by Louis Hintze of Drdla’s 
famous violin “Souvenir,” to a text )b) 
Carol Raven. 


“Nine Little Playtime Duets” (Willi: 
Music Co.) appear in a book and a 
single numbers. They are by Hele! 
Day Keys, are melodious, adapted 
their purpose, printed in large notes and 
provided with verse mottoes. 


“In Dulci Jubilo” (EF. C. Schirm 
Music Co.) The old German carol a! 
ranged by Dr. A. T. Davison for a ¢a} 
pella male chorus in the “Concord Series 
of Harvard University Glee Club nun 
bers. 


“IT Know a Trail” (Arthur P. Schmi 
Co.), A song by Ralph Cox, with a grace 
ful, lilting movement and a fluent a! 
singable melody-line, for high and 
low voice. 


“The Heron” (G. Schirmer) An inter 
esting song picture, with a clever pia! 
background effect, by Howard Ans‘! 
Murphy. It is for medium voice, a sé‘ 
ting of a Chinese lyric. 


“La Coquette” (Los Angeles: Vi 
Quincke & Co.) A grateful little pia! 
melody, of medium difficulty, by H. / 
Tandler. 


“Spring Song” (Legters Music 
A simple, pleasant little teaching s)"* 
in waltz form, bv Hector Richard, wi'"* 
by Mildred W. Bordner. 


“Benedic Anima Mea” (G. Schiry 
Three expressive and not very diff 
prelude improvisations for the o! 
under one cover, by the well-know! 
ganist and composer, Sumner Salt 


“Springtide,” “Pretty, Pretty \: 
Called Spring” (G. Schirmer) | 
three-part choruses in praise of 
vernal season; the first by José | 
edited by Carl Deis; the seconc 
Eduardo Marzo. Both are full of m 
ment and chorally rewarding. 
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|30Y CHORUS SINGS 
AT PORTLAND FETE 


Wh tney Forces a Featured 
.ttraction of Festival— 
Murray Is Soloist 


By Irene Campbell 


PuRTLAND, ORE., July 8.—Under the 
es of the Rose Festival, the Whit- 
ney Boys’ Chorus of 2000 voices appeared 
‘yn three concerts at the Multonomah 
4meveur Athletic Club Field, on June 23, 
24 and 25, assisted by Robert Murray, 
boy soprano. This was an added attrac- 
tion to the usual week’s festivities, and 
drew thousands of local music lovers and 
visitors from the entire country. 

A permanent organization of the chor- 
us has been effected through the Rose 
Festival Board, and the presence of the 
chorus as one of the features of succeed- 
ing fétes is now assured. 

Robert Murray received ovations from 
the large audiences after singing arias 
from “Mignon” and “Lakmé,” and he 
added several encores, including Cad- 
man’s “I Hear a Thrush at Eve.” 

The chorus, under the leadership of H. 
K. Whitney, gave evidence of good train- 
ing. Units of the chorus came from Al- 
bany, Lebanon, The Dalles, Woodburn, 
Silverton, Monmouth, Salem, Newberg, 
McMinnville, Cottage Grove, Astoria, 
Oregon City, Gresham, Vancouver and 
Wenatchee, Wash. 

The chorus and Robert Murray were 
also attractions in the floral parade on 
Friday. Murray was elected life mem- 
ber of the chorus during the afternoon. 

During the past week recitals have 
been given by piano pupils of Abby 
Whiteside and Dorothea Nash and by 
violin and piano students of the Eichen- 
laub studios. Edna Trotter presented 
Frances Louise Wardner, and Marjorie 





auspP 


Tutter presented Elizabeth O’Crien in 
piano recitals at the Tutter Studios dur- 
ing the past week. 

A reception to Katherine Glen Kerry, 
who is leaving this city to make her home 
in Seattle, was recently held at the Mal- 
lory Hotel. A program of Mrs. Kerry’s 
songs was given by Mitylene Fraker 
Stites, accompanied by May Van Dyke 
Kardwick. 

Lois Steers of Steers & Coman, Port- 
land managers, is now on an eastern 
trip to attend the National Concert Man- 
agers’ Convention. 

Among the visitors here for the Rose 
Festival was Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, who has recently been filling con- 
cert engagements in Tacoma and Seattle. 

In behalf of the Society of Oregon 
Composers, of which he is president, Dr. 
Emil Enna is touring Oregon and Cali- 
fornia to obtain information to complete 
his history of the Oregon composers for 
the state and city libraries. 





Waco Clubs Elect Officers 


Waco, TEx., July 3.—The Ensemble 
Club officers for next season are: Mrs. 
Eugene McNutt, president; F. Arthur 
Johnson, vice-president; Mrs. J. W. 
Hillen, secretary, and A. J. Peterson, 
treasurer. The following are the officers 
of the Euterpian Club: Mrs. Alexander 
Dollins, president; Mrs. Marvin Bishop, 
vice-president; Mrs. Robert Silvers, sec- 
retary, and Mrs. Roy Loving, treasurer. 








Pupils of Ernest Powell School Give 
Recitals in Marshall, Tex. 


MARSHALL, TEx., July 8.—The an- 
nual closing recitals of the Ernest 
Powell School of Music were given on 
June 8 and 9, when the pupils who were 
presented included: Mrs. Eldred Al- 
bright, Mrs. Delta McKnight, Mrs. H. 
P. King, Mrs. Hyman Fried, Mrs. Dare 
Westmoreland, Ada Sweeney and Walter 
Morrow, vocalists; Mrs. Frank Sanders, 
Katharine Lancaster, Mrs. E. B. Wilson, 
Mrs. W. T. Caven, Lucile Oliver, Roy 
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Oliver, Naomi Riley, Anne Garrett, 


-Eleanor Brisker, Ruth Morris, William 


Wainwright, Elinor Inman, Carol Fried- 


man, Jessielee Ewing, Mildred Bedell, . 


Jeannette Holsomback, Hannah McGraw, 
Erie Sedberry and Jewell Westmoreland, 
pianists. Compositions of Mr. Powell 
were a feature of the programs. Julia 
Garrett and Opal Faulkner, readers, also 
took part. 


OAKLAND CLUB ENDS SEASON 


Orpheus Forces Give Spring Concert— 
Hear Local Musicians 


OAKLAND, CAL., July 8.—The Orpheus 
Club gave the closing spring concert of 
its twenty-eighth season on June 14, at 
the Civic Auditorium Theater. This 
male chorus of sixty-five voices under 
Edwin Dunbar Crandall has been a 
prominent factor in musical events here 
and the latest concert proved one of the 
best. Works of Buck, German, LaForge, 
Bauer and others were on the program. 
Grace Davis Northrup, soprano, and 
William Dehe, ’cellist, were the assisting 
soloists, and both were enthusiastically 
received. Eugene Roland is president of 
the club and Bessie Beatty Roland, the 
accompanist. 

Eva Garcia, pianist, and Grace Le 
Page, soprano, gave a joint recital at 
Ebell Hall recently when an invited au- 
dience demonstrated approval of their 
work. 

Numerous commencements provided 
fine music in the schools here and made 
manifest the good work accomplished by 
Glenn Woods, the supervisor of music. 
Orchestras under the leadership of Her- 
man Trutner, Franklin Carter, Walter 


Douglass and Albert Humphries _pro- 
vided outstanding features. 
The California State Band of Oak- 


land, composed of sixteen boy musicians, 
has started its annual tour of the State. 
KF. E. Mummert is manager and W. R. 
Tenny and R. O. Loewenfels are the con- 
ductors. A. F. SEE. 


San Antonio Artists Heard in Recitals 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., July 8.—David 
Griffin of San Antonio, baritone, and 
instructor in voice at the University of 
Texas, Austin, was heard in recital 
recently at the University, before an 
audience that taxed the capacity of the 
hall. Mr. Griffin presented Mrs. Alfred 
Frobese of Cuero, soprano, in recital, 
with Frank LeFevre Reed, head of the 
music department, at the piano, on June 
29. Mrs. Frobese sang numbers by 
Handel and Puccini, and Russian and 
American songs. John M. Steinfeldt, 
president of the San Antonio College of 
Music, was heard in a piano recital at 
Yoakum on June 23. Beethoven’s “Ap- 
passionata” Sonata; numbers by Chopin, 
Wagner, Moszkowski, Faure, Scott and 
Liszt, and his own compositions, were 
played by the pianist. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


Newberg, Ore., Club Concludes Season’s 
Work 


NEWBERG, ORE., July 8.—Under its 
president, Evah Hadley, the Monday 
Musical Club recently concluded a suc- 
cessful season. During the past year 
the club has had many profitable meet- 
ings, and a chorus of club members has 
been organized. Among the visiting so- 
loists presented were Alexander Hull, 
Eva Mummer Hull and Mrs. Charles 
Kierke, of Portland. The club also spon- 
sored a concert by the Whitney Boys’ 
Chorus of Portland. Another recent 
event was a sacred concert under the 
direction of Mrs. G. W. Dart. Plans are 
already being made for a _ profitable 
course for next year. 

IRENE CAMPBELL. 


El Paso Orchestra Completes Successful 
Year 
EL PAso, TEXAS, July 8.—The El] Paso 
Philharmonic Society gave its second 
and last concert recently under the lead- 
ership of Anton Navratil, who has been 
the conductor of the society since its re- 
organization a year ago. The program 
included Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony and compositions by Brahms, 
Rossini, Grieg and German. Mrs. Ralph 
Holiday, soprano, was soloist. The suc- 
cess of El Paso’s orchestra this year, 
financially as well as artistically, insures 
its continuation next season. Plans are 
now being made to enlarge the orches- 
tra and to give more home concerts. 
HOMER G. FRANKENBERGER. 
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HEAR BERKELEY MUSICIANS 


Artists Give Numerous Recitals 
During Week 


BERKELEY, CAL., July 8.—Under the 
auspices of Mme. Vought, Mme, Parrish- 
Moyle, soprano; Mme.. Lizetta Kalova, 
Violinist, and Edgar A. Thorpe, pianist 
and accompanist, gave a concert at the 
Hotel Claremont recently. 

Lesta Andrews, contralto; Ferne De- 
witt Dettner, soprano; William Clavey, 
baritone; Wilson Taylor, tenor, and Sara 
Clary, soprano, were presented in recital 
by H. B. Pasmore, their teacher, at the 
Greek Theater, recently. 

The Orpheus Club of Oakland pre- 
sented the same program given in its 
home city earlier in the week, at the 
Greek Theater here. 

Elizabeth Simpson, pianist, recently 
presented Ethel Long Martin and Helen 
Eugenia Merchant, pianists, in recital. 
Antonio de Grassi, violinist, was assist- 
ing artist. 

Student recitals have been presented 
at the Berkeley Piano Club by piano 
pupils of Margaret Douglass and Eliza- 
beth Warner, and violin classes of Orley 
See. Aileen Murphy presented a large 
class of piano students at Hotel White- 
cotton. 

Mme. Lydia Sturdevant, popular con- 
tralto, is giving a series of musicale- 
teas in her studio. Antonio de Grassi, 
violinist, was heard recently in joint re- 
cital with Mme. Sturdevant. 

A. F. SEE. 


Local 


Ellis Club of Los Angeles Closes Season 


Los ANGELES, CAL, July 8.—Con- 
ducted by J. B. Poulin, the Ellis Club, a 
chorus of about eight-five men, gave the 
final program of its season on June 24, 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium. The 
featured numbers of its program were 
Schultz’s “Forest Harps” and Carl 
Busch’s “Brown Heather,” in which 
Ralph Laughlin, tenor, and R. L. Brown, 
baritone, were soloists. Gertrude Auld 
Thomas, soprano, was assisting artist, 
presenting a varied group of solos in 
delightful style. W. FRANCIS GATEs. 
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STANTON, MicuH.—A. A. Glockzin of 
Connersville, Ind., tenor, was heard as 
soloist at the recent commencement exer- 
cises in Stanton. 

ok * * 

McKEEsPorT, PA.—Charles LeSueur, 
voice teacher, presented a score of his 
Pittsburgh pupils in recital here. Pearl 
Reed, violinist, assisted: 

* a * 

Eu Paso, TEx.—J. Martin, head of the 
music department at New Mexico Col- 
lege, gave a lecture-recital on Puccini’s 
“Boheme” before the MacDowell Club. 


* *” * 


NasHua, N. H.—Maurice Burroughs 
of Nashua, boy soprano; Anna Melendy 
Sanderson, pianist, and Doris White, 
’cellist, took part in a radio concert at 
Medford Hillside Station. 

* OK oa 

GRAND RApPips, MicH.—An original 
march, composed by Helen Golds Whip- 
ple, to words by Helen Margaret Robin- 
son, were features of the commencement 
exercises of Central High School. 

* a + 


SALEM, OrE.—Franklin B. Launer, a 
student of Lillian Jeffreys Petri of Port- 
land, has been engaged as head of the 
piano and theory departments of the 
Conservatory of Williamette University. 

* * * 

WESTMINSTER, Mp. — Thirty-three 
pupils of H. L. Benson were presented 
in recital at the former’s studio. The 
program included several duets and 
trios, in addition to individual contribu- 
tions. 

* * * 

PASADENA, CAL.—Hazel Camp, _s0- 
prano, with assisting vocalists and in- 
strumentalists who are pupils of Nellie 
Hibler, appeared in recital at the 
Shakespeare Clubhouse in an excellent 
program. 

* * * 

CoLumMBus, IND.—The choir of the 
Central Christian Church of Conners- 
ville gave a concert recently in the First 
Christian Church, under the leadership 
of L. Maurice Lucas, with Dan K. Wanee 
as organist. 

a * 

CoLUMBUS, OHI0.—F rank Meier, pupil 
of Hermann Ebeling, gave a concert at 
the auditorium of the School for the 
Blind. His work received much favorable 
comment. The assisting artist was Her- 
bert Eagleson, tenor. 

* * + 

INDEPENDENCE, KAN. — The sixth 
annual recital by pupils of the Hubach 
School of Music, given in the First 
Methodist Church, included contribu- 
tions by students of the advanced and 
the children’s classes. 

* * = 


ERIE, PA.—The Erie Conservatory has 
given a number of students’ recitals this 
spring. Other teachers whose pupils have 
been heard include: Carolina Ferguson, 
Alma Haller, Della Rees, Mrs. Mortimer 
Cole and D. Cianfoni. 


* * * 


CoLUMBuUS, OHI0.—The Morrey School 
has given a series of recitals by pupils 
of Grace Hamilton Morrey, Margaret 
Parry Hast and Vera Watson Downing. 
Virgilia Wallace of the Wallace School 
also gave a recital recently. 

* * * 


WILMINGTON, DeEL.—Franz Kuschan 
has returned to Wilmington from Nor- 
man, Okla., where for the last five years 
he has been instructor in ’cello and theory 
at Oklahoma University. He plans to 
settle in one of the Eastern cities. 

* + * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A normal course in 
the Justine Ward method of teaching 
music is being given at the Academy of 
the Sacred Heart at Kenwood, under the 
direction of Benedict Fitzgerald, in- 
structor at the College of the Sacred 
Heart, Manhattanville, N. Y. 


* * * 


REDFIELD, S. D.—The Redfield Juve- 
nile Orchestra, comprising thirty players 
of thirteen years and younger, led by C. 
A. Urban, gave a concert at the Lyric 
Theater. A minuet by the conductor 
was played by a violin ensemble. Lucile 
Issenhuth was harp soloist, and Grace 
Urban, pianist. 








MONTREAL, CAN.—Mrs. A. K. Virgil, 
exponent of the Virgil Method, was 
heard in an interesting lecture before 
the American Women’s Club. Mrs. E. 
Hope McLea arranged the event. Pupils 
of Emil Taranto were heard in an at- 
tractive annual recital given at the 
Y. M. C. A. Auditorium. 


* .4&°s 


TIFFIN, OHI0.—Pupils of Katherine 
M. Arnold appearing in concert at Ar- 
nold School Recital Hall were Geraldine 
Laver, Marjorie Weller, Mildred Saliers, 
Marian Wentz, Sylvia Hasemeyer, Kath- 
ryn Griffith and Jennibel Dean. Helen 
McClung, soprano, and Ruth Abbott- 
Unger, pianist, were the assisting artists. 

* * * 


STATE COLLEGE, Pa.—The combined 
musical clubs of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege were heard in a program given in 
Schwab Auditorium. The Glee Club, 
cenducted by Clarence C. Robinson; the 
College Orchestra, led by Wilfred O. 
Thompson, and the Mandolin Club, par- 
ticipated. E. H. Rolston, tenor, was 
soloist. 

* * ok 

BOWLING GREEN, OHI0O.—The annual 
concert of the Treble Clef Club of the 
State Normal College, given in the col- 
lege auditorium, included a performance 
of Bendall’s “Lady of Shalott,” con- 
ducted by Richard M. Tunnicliffe. The 
soloists included Kathryn Fast and 
Vyalette Perkins, sopranos, and Kathryn 
Conrad, contralto, with Lucile Dodge 
and Ethel Cupp as accompanists. 

ok * * 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Piano pupils 
of Viola Palmer were presented in re- 
cital recently in the Park Congregational 
Church, assisted by the Central High 
School Glee Club. The assisting soloists 
were Margaret Kerr, Alease Wilson, 
Marjorie Hill, Rebecca Lamband and 
Rosalie Hill. Miss Palmer presented a 
group of her junior pupils in recitals at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Gunter. 

* * *x 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Pupils of Jean War- 
ren Carrick were presented in a piano 
recital and demonstration of foundation 
training at the Sunnyside Congrega- 
tional Church. Pauline Miller Chapman, 
assisting artist, sang a group of solos, 
with Gerald L. Turner as accompanist. 
Piano students of Jocelyn Foulkes gave 
a recital at the Hotel Portland. Virginia 
Edwards, a pupil of Mrs. Chapman, sang 
a group of songs. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, CONN.—The following 
pupils of Mabel Nixon, director of the 
piano department in Wykeham Rise 
School, took part in the school’s recent 
commencement concert: Carol Mead, 
Beulah Phelps, Alice Leonhard, Harriet 
White, Barbara Godard, Ann Huntington 
and Cynthia Poinier. The program in- 
cluded numbers by Chopin, Schumann, 
Scarlatti, Grieg, MacDowell, Cyril Scott, 
Debussy, Poldini, Sibelius, Grainger and 
Palmgren. 

* + * 

HAMILTON, OHIO.—Under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Lebo and Mrs. Myrtle Min- 
ton, the Music Teachers’ Club gave an 
interesting program recently at which 
each of the teachers presented his most 
talented pupil. Students have been pre- 
sented in recitals by the following teach- 
ers: Nell Hull, Elsie Iutwig, Mrs. Helen 
Carroll, Mrs. Arthur Ulmschneider, Mrs. 
Myrtle Minton and L. Augusta Williams 
of this city, and Mrs. Rose Rockwell of 
Cincinnati. 

* cd ak 

STAMFORD, CONN.—Leila Joel Hulse 
sponsored a recital by a number of her 
pupils in the Sherman Studio, when songs 
were sung by Kathryn Reynolds, Dorothy 
Oestman, Helen Quinlan; Mrs. J. J. Kihn, 
soprano soloist in the Riverside Catholic 
Church; Ruth Dixon McKinney, soprano 
soloist in the Stamford Baptist Church; 
Margaret Morgan, Mrs. Gideon Hendrie 
and Mrs. Hattie B. Fulton. The accom- 
panists were Mrs. P. B. Mantell, Mrs. 
Dean A. Barrett and Anna Butler. 


* * * 

Waco, TEXx.—Robye Mae Nichols and 
Winifred Earle, pupils of Mattie D. Wil- 
lis, were heard in an excellent recital at 
the Municipal Club House. Virginia Ryan 
presented two students in recital, Bar- 


bara Carringer and Mary B. Lastinger, 
who performed with musical intelligence 
a program from the popular classics. 
Piano students of Wilma Shaffer gave 
an interesting program at her studio. 
Pupils of E. Arthur Johnson appeared 
in recital at Goggan’s Music Hall. 
* 


RocHESTER, N. Y.—Marie Dean of the 
Edgar J. Rose School brought forward 
eighteen pupils in a recital at the school. 
Pupils of Annie C. Parsons were brought 
forward at the Rochester Ad Club rooms 
in the Hotel Rochester, when they were 
assisted by Helen Curtis, soprano, and 
Florence Knobe, violinist. Arthur Pye, 
violinist, introduced groups of students 
in three programs at the Brick Church 
Institute. A piano recital was given by 
pupils of Alice L. Kellogg at her studio. 

* a 


REDLANDS, CAL.—Christine Springs- 
ton, who is taking her Bachelor of Mu- 
sic degree and Bachelor of Arts degree 
in the University this year, displayed a 
finished style and technical facility in 
her graduation recital. She has been 
studying with Charles H. Marsh for the 
past three years. Bobby Moore, Helen 
Meserve and Billy Severance, pupils of 
Annette Cartlidge, were heard in a re- 
cent recital. Besides playing several 
pieces, each student transposed a given 
folk-song into any key. 

* * 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—Two songs by 
Poughkeepsie composers were featured 
by Clara L. Hey of Poughkeepsie, so- 
prano, in a program at Lake Minne- 
waska. These were Spross’ “There’s a 
Lark in My Heart” and Robert S. Flag- 
ler’s “Spring Song.” Miss Hey, who is 
soloist at the First Presbyterian Church, 
gave an entire group of Spross’ works, 
among other numbers. Pupils of Emilie 
F. Konsier, organist of St. John’s 
Church, gave their annual piano recital 
at the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

* * * 

BaNGor, Me.—Abbie N. Garland, of 
the Bangor Piano School, presented 
three of her pupils, Barbara Whitman, 
Julia Schiro and Dorothy Bell, in an in- 
teresting recital at the Andrews Music 
House Company. Edith Kennard, Flor- 
ence Cushman and John Crowell, pupils 
of Elizabeth Tuck, were heard in a series 
of three piano recitals, assisted by Char- 
lotte and Emily Thompson, Charlotte 
Stroud and Onalee Bickford. The last- 
hamed was assisted in her program by 
James D. Maxwell, solo ’cellist of the 
Bangor Symphony. 

\ ok * * 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—The following 
junior music students of Louise Virginia 
Gorse appeared in concert at Vassar In- 


stitute: Elizabeth Eleanor Stratton, 
Marguerite Northerup, Ella Frances 
Maxa, Helen Burnett, Ella Bruckner, 


Margaret Doran, Elizabeth Eleanor 
Drew, Beatrice Edith Luhrs, Florence 
Depew, Loretta Henrietta Wortzel, Mabel 
Husted, Helen DeForest Parrott, Ruth 
Shafer, Ruth Hull, Emily Rugman, 
Eleanor Wilkins, Beatrice May Jones, 
Grace Elizabeth Boyce, Frederick James 
Parrott, James Doran and Charles 
Roland Becker. 
* ok * 

LONG BEACH, CAL.—The Long Beach 
School of Music recently presented piano 
pupils of Fennell Lorraine; vocal pupils 
of Manuel S. De Lara with Mrs. Flor- 
ence Sanders Jones, violinist, as soloist, 
and the American School of Music 
brought forward piano pupils of Pearl 
T. Thompson; piano pupils of Theodore 
Ladico, and violin pupils of Ludwig G. 
Kading. Other teachers whose pupils 
have been heard are Pauline Farquhar, 
Louise D’Artell, James D. Reager, Ada 
L. Collier, Melite C. Swartz, Grace Mann, 
Clarence E. Krinbill, Mrs. R. M. Kellogg 
and Anna Hewitt. . 

* 

WICHITA, KAN.—Pupils of Reno B. 
Myers were heard in recital at Fair- 
mount College Conservatory, the follow- 
ing participating: Virginia Stephenson, 
Florence Ritchie, Esther Myers, Brom- 
ley Smith, Clark McVay, Mildred John- 
son, Sylvia Kopplin, Ralph McCune, Ruth 
Nighswonger and Ruth Darling. Laura 
Farmer presented the following pupils 
in recital at the First Presbyterian 
Church: James Riddle, Bernice Reynolds, 
Darrel Brown. Billie Bougher. William 
Elliott. Leota McCoy, Herbert Reynolds, 
Max Billinger, Jr.. Lician Hazelton, 
Helen Eddingfield, Helen Talbot, Louise 
Brewer, Alice Grimes. Juanita Strong 
and Katherine McClintoch. 

* 


GRAND Rapips, Micu.—Piano pupils of 
Mrs. M. J. Scally were presented in re- 
cital at the Grand Rapids Women’s Club, 
with Mrs. Clare N. Morey, coloratura 
soprano, as assisting artist. Verne R. 
Stillwell, organist of Grace Episcopal 





Church, arranged a program by },. 
piano pupils at the Parish House, \.j;; 
Christopher Sargent, boy sopran . 
assisting soloist. Other events 
given by vocal students of Loren. \ 
Davis, assisted by the MHemin, .., 
Quartet, at St. Cecilia Audito; 
piano pupils of Mrs. J. Jane Helde) 
Marie Estabrook in separate prog 
and piano and violin pupils of A) 
G. Stead, with Geraldine Colburn 
prano, assisting. 
* * 

LONG BEACH, CAL.—Ethel W 
Putnam presented twenty-seven | 
in an interesting program illust 
music of different peoples, with da. jp 
by pupils of the McAdam Nat 5», 
School. The assisting soloist was [x;. 
jorie Goddard, soprano, pupil of Wi ja» 
Conrad Mills. Louise Wightman Be  |iy. 
accompanied. Fourteen pupils of |}; 
De Avirett appeared in piano re jta) 
Several pupils of Ella F. Browniny 
played recently to demonstrate a sy.tey, 
of scientific memorizing devised by \er. 
non Spencer of Los Angeles, with m 
Mrs. Browning is associate teacher. Jy 
pupils of Mr. Spencer, Minnie Wes: \\, 
Donald and Gilmore McDonald, als. ap. 
peared on the program. 

* + * 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—In a concert given 
by piano students of Anna L. Sawyer, 
the following appeared: Francis 
Emaikin, Elizabeth Donohue, Pauline 
Cangeni, Beatrice Heenan, Alice Hoecke. 
Sylvia Aronson, Modesta Intendi, Susie 
Middleman and Sylvia Cohen. Assist. 
ance was given by L. W. Sawyer, bari- 
tone, and Miss Dwyer, pianist. Among 
those who took part in a recital givey 
by pupils of Alvah Nichols were Mrs, 
Evelyn H. Heeg, soprano; Mrs. Edward 
Roche, contralto; Frank Barr, tenor, and 
Clarence Ernst, baritone. Mr. Nichols 
sang a number of solos, and Margaret 
Sumner contributed impersonations. 
Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, and J. 
Ruth King, pianist, introduced severa! 
junior pupils in a program at Puritan 
Chapel. 

* * * 

BANGOR, MeE.—Harriet L. Stewart 
sponsored a pupils’ recital given in com- 
memoration of the 125th anniversary of 
the birth of Schubert. Those appearing 
on the program were: Dorothy Ranney, 
Agnes Coffey, Sylvia McLaughlin, Helen 
McDonough, Edith Dinsmore,  [Ethe! 
Greeley, Josephine Lane and Philip 
Smith. C. Leroy Lyon brought forward 
a number of pupils at the Grace Metho- 
dist Church, under the auspices of the 
Ladies Aid Society, in “The Musical 
Novelty,” an entertainment given in cos- 
tume. Among those taking part were 
Florence Kimball of Hampden; Leon 
Pond, Mrs. Dorothy Doe Hicks, George 
Smith, Florence Sawyer, Mrs. Lucas of 
Orono, Ellice Drew of Guilford, and 
Anna Brown, voice teacher at the Bucks- 
port Seminary, assisted by Mr. and Mrs 
C. Leroy Lyon. 

* + * 

MAPLEWOOD, N. J.—Gertrude H. Hale's 
piano pupils were heard in two recitals 
at the Ricalton School. In the second of 
these, the feature of the program wa: 
the performance of the “Emperor” Con- 
certo of Beethoven by Virginia Lee, wit! 
a string orchestra comprising the fo! 
lowing assisting artists: Mrs. P. C. Bur- 
leigh, Lillian P. Schell, Della Posner, 
William Maier, George E. Clauder anc 
Ernest Gogenhard. The following pupils 
also appeared: Dorothea Dodge, Barbara 
Henry, Florence Morgan, Catherine 
Hedges, Allen MacCarthy, Dorothy 
Webster, Carol Lowell, Elizabeth Me- 
Cann, Doris Brown. Harry Henry, Lloyé 
Bremer. Maitland Chambers, Helen Tor- 
bert, Ada Sidford and Isabel Kemp. TT! 
first recital was given by junior students 
who were assisted by Mae B. Savage 
child impersonator. 

* 


* 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—Jane Burto” 
and Virginia Bissell, students 


Amanda O’Connor, appeared in p 


at the home of Mrs. Chari 


recital | 
Burton, and were assisted by Madge 
Phelps. Junior pupils were presente 


by Ernest A. Calhoun at his studio, 4 
following contributing to the piano ?! 
gram: Betty Anderson, Duane Northru! 
Pauline Ratliff, Elizabeth Tanner, Glacy> 
Armstrong, Dorothy Chenoweth, 1°! 
Latimer, Maxine Lewis, Nelson Owe? 
Albert Tanner, Russell Phillips, Georg® 
Key and Elaine Farmer. In a recta 
at Hyla Florence Long’s studio, Doro! 
Rebstein was soloist. Gertrude V«4' 
assisted in the program. Miss [on 
brought forward the following pupils | 
a later concert: Mary Catherine Bur" 
Marian Estes, Mariel Ballard, 
Everest, Catherine Ann Hivick, H«" 
Huckins, Marjorie Dick, Mary Thor 
Hatcher, Mary Riely and Dorothy *°" 
stein. 
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‘ew Yorkers Flock 
to Stadium Concerts - 





[Continued from page 1] 


and happily turned talk by Adolph 
Lev sohn, the Stadium donor, who ex- 
pr ed his pleasure in the continuance 
of tne concerts under altogether fortu- 


orit 


nat: circumstances, with an admirable 
orchestra and a celebrated conductor. 
Thee was an orchestral tusch for him 
as appeared, and by way of further 
tribute, Mr. Hadley led his men in the 


firs performance of a new march, “The 
Stadium,” a product of the composer’s 
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ever ready and ingenious pen. That it 
was patently misplaced on a program 
otherwise devoted entirely to the music 
of Wagner was largely overlooked in 
view of the festal nature of the occasion, 
and the audience applauded it whole- 
heartedly for what it was, a work with 
enough swing and tunefulness to fall 
agreeably on the ear, and scored with 
Hadleyan felicity. 

The Wagner numbers were the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture, “Forest Murmurs” 
from “Siegfried,” a less familiar con- 
cert arrangement of a part of the last 
act of “Tristan und Isolde,” called 
“Tristan’s Vision;” the Prelude and 
“Love Death” from the same music- 
drama, the Prelude to ‘“Parsifal,” 
“Wotan’s Farewell” and “Magic Fire” 
scene from ‘“Walkiire,” the Funeral 
March from “Gétterdimmerung,” and the 
“Meistersinger” Prelude. An extra was 
the inevitable “Prize Song,’ which, 
by some oddity of selection in the Sta- 
dium concerts, always seems to appear 
on the same program as the “Meister- 
singer” Prelude, thus presenting some- 
thing of an excess of the theme which 
Wagner designed to eclipse all others in 
the contest of song. 


There was much that was of a high 
standard in the playing of all these 
numbers. Because it is so seldom heard 
outside the opera house, the music from 
the scene of Tristan’s delirium, as he 
lies wounded and dying in his castle in 
Brittany, held the most interest for the 
inveterate patron of the concert 
halls. The arrangement, as pointed out 
by Lawrence Gilman in his program 
notes—another of the season’s advances 
over other years at the Stadium—was 
arranged by Arthur Seidl, “not Anton 
of fragrant memory.” The voice of Tris- 
tan is given to a solo ’cello and the effect 
is altogether lovely—if it can be heard. 
Only a part of those in Thursday night’s 
audience did really hear the number. 
Wagner’s pianissimo strings are likely 
to etherialize beyond the point of audi- 
bility in open air. 


First of Many Novelties 


Mr. Humiston’s “Southern Fantasy,” 
though unfamiliar, was not a first-time 
work. A year ago, Victor Herbert 
popped it on one of his programs and 
doubtless there were persons in Friday 
night’s audience who had heard it before. 
The work is an atmospheric evocation 
more akin to Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony than to those various fan- 
tasies and rhapsodies, so-called, which 
string together a handful of down-south 
tunes after the fashion of the medley 
writers. The two fragments of southern 
melody which Mr. Humiston has bor- 
rowed (one of Negro origin, the other 
from the introduction to Stephen Foster’s 
“Angelina Baker’) are so utilized and 
expanded as to take on entirely the char- 
acter of original material. The scoring, 
while simple, is apt and warm. The 
audience received the number with every 
token of keen enjoyment, and the com- 
poser was twice called upon by Con- 
ductor Hadley to rise from a seat on the 
field and bow to the applauding throng. 

The Friday night program otherwise 
included the Prelude to Humperdinck’s 
“Hansel und Gretel,’”’ Moszkowski’s vassé 
and prolix Suite in F, Strauss’ “From 
the Vienna Woods,” and two movements, 
the Pizzicato Ostinato and Finale, from 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. 

Saturday’s program. which attracted 
the second largest audience of the week. 
was given the designation, “nopular,” 
and consisted of music that seldom lacks 
a hearing. Ethelbert Nevin was the one 
American composer represented, the or- 
chestra playin’ his Barchetta and Coun- 
try Dance. The other numbers were 
Flgar’s .“Pomp and_ Circumstance” 
March, Weber’s “Oberon” Overture, the 
Nocturne and Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” Grieg’s 
first “Peer Gynt” Suite, Sibelius’ “Fin- 
landia,” three of the Ippolitoff-Ivanoft 
“Caucasian Sketches,” and the battle- 
scarred but still triumphant “Ride of the 
Valkyries.” 


Powell Plays MacDowell Concerto 


The MacDowell concerto dominated the 
Sunday night proeram. Here is music 
of beauty, streneth, sinceritv and indi- 
viduality. Mr. Powell plays it superblv. 
The Stadium performance was not, it is 
trne, one to ring in the memory like that 
which rejoiced and stirred those who 
heard Mr. Powell plav the same work at 
the Norfolk Festival—since the piano 
loses its best qualities when plaved in the 
open. It was evident that the soloist 
was forcing resonance for the sake of 
being heard, with a subsequent loss of 
those lovely gradations of tone which he 
employed with such telling effect at Nor- 





folk. But there was much that was 
compelling in his projection of the con- 
certo under less favorable circumstances, 
and the orchestral parts were wingéd 
song 

The “Etchings” of Wintter Watts were 
of a charm to make one wish to hear 
the other numbers of the Suite, which, 
according to the program annotations, 
are as yet incomplete. This gifted young 
composer has given us some engaging 
songs, and in these two “Etchings” has 
shown his skill in the handling of or- 
chestral material. The first of the pair 
played Sunday night, “Westminster 
Abbey,” is a reverie that avoids concrete 
suggestions, but conveys the stimulus of 
a deftly wrought mood-picture. The 


second, “Petit Trianon,” reverts to the 
atmosphere of the days of Marie An- 
toinette and her sophisticated rusticity. 
More continence in the scoring—which 
calls for a celesta and uses very liberally 
the resources of the modern orchestra— 
might enhance the grace of the material. 
Mr. Watts was in the audience and was 
called upon to acknowledge the applause. 

Other numbers Sunday night included 
the Cortege from Delibes’ “Sylvia,” 
Dvorak’s “Carnival” Overture, the 
Dukas’ “Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” the 
“Dream Pantomime” from Humper- 
dinck’s “Hansel und Gretel,” and the 
Bacchanale from “Samson et Dalila.” 
The program was one particularly well 
adapted to open air. OscAR THOMPSON. 





Richard Hageman Appointed Associate 
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(Portrait on front page) 

HICAGO, July 8.—Richard Hageman 

has been appointed associate musical 
director and first conductor of the French 
répertoire of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Association. The appointment, which 
was forecast in MUSICAL AMERICA, in 
the issue of June 3, carries a guarantee 
of twenty performances in Chicago. Mr. 
Hageman will also conduct during the 
company’s tour. 

For the past season Mr. Hageman has 
been vice-president and head of the de- 
partment of voice of the Chicago Mus- 
ical College, and he will continue his 
work there, giving courses during the 
summer and throughout the year when 
he is not occupied with his operatic 
duties. 

Mr. Hageman was born in Leewarden, 
Holland, the son of Maurice Hageman, 
former director of the Amsterdam Con- 
servatory. His mother, Francesca de 
Majowski Hageman, was a Russian, and 
was a court singer in Holland. 

He received his first lessons in piano 
from his father, and gave his début re- 
cital at the age of six. Through the in- 
terest of Queen Wilhelmina of Holland, 
whose protégé he became, he was sent 
to the Brussels Conservatory at the age 
of ten, and continued his studies under 
Gevaert and DeGreeff. He returned to 
Amsterdam at the age of sixteen. and 
became assistant conductor at the Royal 
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M usical Director | of the Chicago Opera 
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Opera House, where he remained for 
five years. ‘He then went to Paris, 
where for two years he was associated 
with Mme. Matilda Marchesi. 

Later he came to the United States, 
and for thirteen years he was conductor 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. For 
six seasons he was the principal con- 
ductor of the Sunday night concerts at 
the Metropolitan Opera House where his 
fine work made him extremely popular. 
He also conducted the French répertoire 
at Ravinia for six successive summers. 
He has established himself as a musician 
of high rank and a man of exceptional 
ability in organization. 

Mr. Hageman is also a composer of 
note, and his songs have appeared on the 
programs of nearly all the big artists in 
the country. Some of his best known 
compositions are “Do Not Go, My Love.” 
“At the Well,” “May Night,” “Nature’s 
Holiday,” “Devotion.” “At Time of Part- 
ing,” “Animal Crackers,” “Cunnin’ Lit- 
tle Thing,” “Grandma’s Prayer,” “Char- 
ity,” “Happiness,” and “Evening.” Asa 
coach, accompanist and teacher of ac- 


companying, Mr. Hageman’s reputation 
has been nation-wide. He has accom- 
panied and coached leading concert 


artists, and has widened his activities in 
these fields by directing the departments 
of voice, répertoire, interpretation and 
opera in the Chicago Musical College. 
CHARLES QUINT. 





York, Pa., Operatic Society Joins City’s 


Music League 

YorK, PA., July 7.—The York Opera- 
tic Society, at a meeting held in the 
Y. M. C. A., decided, as an organization, 
to join the newly formed Music League 
of York. Following the business session 
a rehearsal was held of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “The Pirates of Penzance,” 
under the direction of W. Warren Shaw, 
of Philadelphia. 


Spross Guest of Honor of Highland 
Music Study Club 


HIGHLAND, N. Y., July 8.—The High- 
land Music Study Club presented a pro- 
gram exclusively of works by Charles 
Gilbert Spross, with the composer-pian- 
ist attending as guest of honor, on June 
16. Clara L. Hey, mezzo-soprano, was 
the soloist, and Mr. Spross was at the 
piano. ELIZABETH E. Moors. 


Velty to Return for 
Tour in Fall 
Velty, lyric soprano, who 
sailed for a series of recitals in France 
and Belgium recently, will return in the 
fall for many engagements which have 
been booked for her. During the past 
season she appeared in comic operas, 
revues, costume recitals and also as 
leading woman in productions of several 
French plays. Her chief interest, how- 
ever, is centered in chansons and folk- 

songs of many lands. 


Juliette American 


Juliette 


Charles Cooper and Alfredo Oswald Join 
Peabody Faculty 

BALTIMORE, July 8.—Charles Cooper 

and Alfredo Oswald, pianists, have re- 

ceived appointments to the faculty of 

the Peabody Conservatory of Music, ac- 

cording to a recent announcement by 


Harold Randolph, director of the con- 
servatory. Mr. Cooper is an American 
and has received his training in this 
country and in Europe. After a period 
of time abroad as teacher and pianist, 
he returned to America seven years ago 


and has since been heard in recital in 
many parts of the country. Mr. Oswald, 
a native of Brazil, received his early 
training in South America, later going 
to Italy, where he became a member of 
the faculty of the Conservatory of Flor- 
ence. Before coming to the United 
States, he was heard extensively in con- 


cert in England and Continental coun- 
tries, including France, Germany and 
Italy. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—Piano pupils of 
Ella Shaw Robinson, assisted by Susan 
Tompkins, violinist, gave a recital in 
the First Presbyterian Church Chapel 
recently. The program was well given 
and interested a friendly audience. Miss 
Tompkins, who was formerly soloist, 
with Sousa’s Band on tour, was heartily 
applauded for her playing of numbers 


by Musin and Hubay. Those who took 
part in the program were Eleanor Han- 
cock, Margaret Murray, John Treadwell, 
John Shriver, Betty and Hester Hone, 
Nancy and Barbara Williams, Eleanor 
Hawkins, Wilfreda Munk, Esther Orms- 
by, Frances E. Smith, Katharine Sey- 
mour, Mary Louise Shriver, Kathryn 
Bangert and Frances Stevens. 





Mme. Stella Genova 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


from Paris 
after 15 years in 
Nurope with the 
best Singing 
Teachers and 
Throat Special- 
ists. 


TALK No. 2 


Poor singing is 
caused by defec- 
tive breathing, 
because it does 
not impart the 
vibrations of the 
cords to the air in 
a way that will 
produce ringing 
Correct breathing 
greatest importance 


Just 
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Artists Re-engage New York Town Hall 


New York’s Town Hall, after its first 
season as a musical center, has been 
re-engaged by many prominent artists 
for concerts and recitals next season. 
Ernest Schelling, who was heard there 
last year, will return for a series of 
five recitals. Others who have re- 
newed contracts for the use of the 
hall include Louis Graveure, baritone; 
Harold Bauer, pianist; Pablo Casals, 
‘cellist; Francis Rogers, baritone; the 
Friends of Music; Emilio de Gogorza, 
baritone, and Elena Gerhardt, mezzo- 
soprano. One New York manager has 
taken the hall for twenty appearances of 
his artists. The League for Political 
Education, which maintains the Town 
Hall, will inaugurate the publication of 
the Town Crier, a bi-monthly bulletin 
containing scheduled events. It will 
have a circulation of 12,000 copies. An- 
other innovation which will be inaugu- 
rated by the League next season, will be 
a series of concerts under its own man- 
agement, the first of which will be given 
by Anna Case early in the fall. 





Brooklyn Opera Company Plans Autumn 
Season 


Alfredo Salmaggi announces an au- 
tumn series of twelve performances by 
the Brooklyn Opera Company, to open at 
the Academy of Music on Sept. 26. The 
performances will be given on Tuesday 
and Saturday evenings, according to 
present plans, and will end on Nov. 4. 
The répertoire announced includes Doni- 
zetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore,” Meyerbeer’s 
“L’Africana” and Verdi’s “Vespri Sicili- 
ani” and “Otello,” in addition to, famil- 
lar works. The advance bulletin issued 
by the management gives the names of 
Vicente Ballester, baritone: Salvatore 
Sciarretti, tenor, and Italo Picchi, bass, 
among the company. 





Stickles Pupils Heard in Opera, Recital 
and as Church Soloists 


_ Winifred Anglin, soprano, who is sing- 
ing the part of Pitti-Sing in “The 
Mikado” with the De Wolf Hopper Com- 
pany, scored a decided success in the 
opening performance at Baltimore on 
July 3. Alberta Brenner, contralto, 
sang at the Bergen Baptist Church, 
Jersey City, on June 25 and July 2. 
She has been engaged to sing at the 
First Congregational Church in Flush- 
ing, L. I., from July 30 to Aug. 6. 
Claire Stickles recently appeared at a 


People And Events in New Yorks Week | 


“Twilight Musicale” given at the D. K. 
E. Fraternity Club House. She also 
sang for the New York Fresh Air Fund 
Breakfast, given at the Hotel Astor. 
Mrs. Stickles is making records for the 
Arto Phonograph Company. Fred Mac- 
Pherson, bass-baritone, has been en- 
gaged as soloist at the First M. E. 
Church of Mount Vernon, N. Y. All the 
foregoing have been pupils of William 
M. Stickles, New York voice teacher. 





“Rienzi” Excerpts at Capitol Theater— 
Yasha Bunchuk Soloist 


Two excerpts from Wagner’s “Rienz1’ 
were presented on the program of the 
Capitol Theater during the week begin- 
ning July 9. Augusta Lenska, contralto, 
sang the aria of Adriano, and the orches- 
tra played the overture under David 
Mendoza, William Axt and Joseph Klein. 
Yasha Bunchuk, first ’cellist, was heard 
in the Van Goens Scherzo and Schu- 
mann’s “Traiumerei.” The dance diver- 
tissements were an interpretation of Lia- 
doff’s “Tabatiere & Musique” by Miss 
Gambarelli and an artistic miniature 
ballet to Herman Finck’s ‘In the Shad- 
ows.” danced by Alexander Oumansky, 
Doris Niles, Thalia Zanou and James 
Coombs. 





Give Program at Sinsheimer Crestwood 
Studio 


A program of music for stringed in- 
struments was given at the summer stu- 
dio of Bernard Sinsheimer, violinist, in 
Crestwood, N. Y., on June 29. Mr. Sins- 
heimer had the assistance of A. Goldberg 
and John Halk in a Dvorak Trio, and 
Mr. Halk and Mr. Goldberg were each 
heard in solo numbers. The _ three 
musicians, with the assistance of Mr. 
Moses, were also heard in Beethoven’s 
Quartet Op. 18, No. 1. 





Haywood Singer in Holiday Program 


Robert Phillips, boy soprano, pupil of 
Frederick H. Haywood, was the prin- 
cipal soloist in a program given in St. 
Andrew’s Memorial Church in Yonkers, 
N. Y., on July 4. His numbers were 
Davids’ “Charmant Oiseau,” an aria from 
“The Magic Flute,” numbers by Cadman, 
Terry, Thomé and Rubinstein and sev- 
eral hymns. The other soloists were 
Hyman Piston, violinist; Florence S. 
Briggs, ‘cellist; Eleanor M. Prentice, 
pianist, and Robert Huntington Terry, 
organist. 


Novelties at Rivoli and Rialto Theaters 


The Overture to Ambroise Thomas’ 
“Carnival of Venice” was played by the 
orchestra at the Rivoli Theater under 
the batons of Frederick Stahlberg and 
Emanuel Baer during the week begin- 
ning July 9. Melba Aquila, soprano, and 
Susan Ida Clough, mezzo-soprano, sang 
the Barcarolle from Offenbach’s “Tales 
of Hoffmann,” arranged by Josiah Zuro. 
Martha Mason and Paul Osgard gave a 
dance interpretation of Johann Strauss’ 
“Voce di Primavera.” At the Rialto 
Theater the orchestra played excerpts 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” conducted 
by Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau. 
Roberto Rotondo, tenor, was the soloist. 
Marjorie Peters and Betty May gave a 
Burmese dance number. 





Jean Barondess Engaged for Opera in 
Egypt 


Jean Barondess, soprano, pupil of 
Lazar S. Samoiloff, has been engaged to 
appear in opera in Alexandria and 
Cairo, Egvpt, next season beginning 
Sept. 10. She will sing the leading réles 
in “Lohengrin,” “Faust,” ‘‘Trovatore,” 
“Butterfly,” “Pagliacci,” “Lombardi,” 
“L’Amico Fritz” and “Otello” Miss 
Barondess, who has been in Italy for 
the past vear, is expected to arrive in 
America this month for a short visit 
before going to Egypt. 





William Simmons Sings in Woodstock, 


N.. ¥. 
William Simmons, baritone, gave a 
concert before the artists’ colony in 


Woodstock. N. Y., on the evening of 
July 2. His accompanist was Clara 
Wulner, who was also heard in solo num- 
bers. Mr. Simmons is devoting much 
of his time to teaching in his New York 
studio this summer. Many of his pupils 
were formerly students of Dr. Fery 
Lulek, who left New York for Chicago 
recently to accept a teaching post there. 





Beruimen to Teach in New York This 
Summer 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, has given 
up his plan to spend the summer in Eu- 
rope and will devote his time to teach- 
ing at the La Forge-Berimen studios. 
He is also preparing his programs for 
next season, and has added two Griffes 
numbers, “The White Peacock” and 
Scherzo, to his repértoire. 





GOLDMAN BANDSME 
PLAY TO THOUSAI Ds 


Evelyn Jeane Makes Débv ag 
Soloist on the 





Green 
Another soloist new to audien ~ 4, 
the Green at Columbia University a4, 


her début with the Goldman Ba: | , 
Wednesday evening of last week 
Evelyn Jeane, a coloratura sopran: well 
known in Boston, stepped to the pla: 
form. The singer presented the q);, 
Song from Gounod’s “Romeo and | .:)j¢;' 
with success and was greeted wit! suc 
enthusiastic applause that she wa: on. 
pelled to add two extra numbers. 


At this concert, a light drizzle of raj) 
temporarily interrupted the progriss ,! 
the program, but it soon passed away 
and the bandsmen continued with thei; 
numbers. These included the “March o 
the Priests,” from “Athalia” by Mendels. 
sohn, Brahms’ “Academic Festiva)” 
Overture, two Bach numbers, the “Fp. 
trance of the Gods into Valhalla,” from 
“Rheingold.” Grieg’s “March of the 
Dwarfs,” Goldman’s “Sunapee” March 
and his new “Chimes of Liberty,” wit) 
Godfrey’s “Reminiscences of Ireland” ty 
close the program. 

Wagner's “Traume,” the Menuet from 
Mozart’s E-Flat Major Symphony, and 
Rossini’s “La Gazza Ladra” Overture 
were among the feature numbers at 
Monday night’s concert. Friday evening 
Ernest S. Williams was soloist, playing 
the familiar “Trumpeter from Sak. 
kingen,” “Farewell” as a cornet solo 
Other numbers included the overture t 
Wagner’s “Flyman Dutchman,” two of 
Grieg’s “Norwegian Dances” and the 
Weingartner arrangement of Weber's 
“Invitation to the Dance.” 

The bandsmen under Mr. Goldman’ 
resourceful and peppery _leadershi| 
played with their accustomed zest and 
finish, and the crowds were of the usua 
amplitude, through the threat of rain 
Wednesday kept some away and sent 
others armed with umbrellas against an 
emergency. 


Vnen 





Cora Tracy, Contralto, at Strand 


Cora Tracy, contralto, was a_ soloist 
at the Strand Theater in the last week, 
singing “Oh, Promise Me,” from De 
Koven’s “Robin Hood.” The orchestra, 
under Carl Edouarde, played excerpts 
from Victor Herbert’s “The Fortune 
Teller.” 





She Open Forum 





[Continued from page 24] 





cannot be devised to require a higher 
standard of music-teaching in this coun- 
try. At present it is on a plane of go- 
as-you-please. Anyone who can secure 
pupils seems competent to teach, or at 
least to try. This is a serious handicap 
to really competent teachers, both in the 
matter of compensation and the number 
of pupils competent teachers are able to 
secure, since the inferior teachers nearly 
always charge less, and lessen the volume 
of business of the legitimate teachers. 
But until we Americans come to regard 
music more seriously than we do now, 
the pest who murders his text without 
compunction and the teacher who is un- 
fit to teach music will remain as relics 
of our good-natured tolerance and afflict 
us with their inefficiency. J. L. M. 
Pawhuska, Okla., July 8, 1922. 


at at 
Help the American Composers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Please accept our thanks for the fine 
article and picture in this week’s 
MUSICAL AMERICA. We feel that Mr. 
Freund has been extremely good to us. 
We are taking up his plea to help Amer- 
ican composers and so will produce Har- 
riet Ware’s “Undine” next winter for 
chorus and orchestra. It is really a 
small operetta, but has only been played 
in this way so far by the Philadelvhia 
Orchestra and several other times. Miss 
Ware lives in Plainfield and is much in- 
terested in our work. We assure you 
we are going to try and continue the 
good work in this part of the State. 
KENNETH UNDERWOOD, 
Treas., Plainfield. N. J., Symphony. 
Plainfield, N. J., July 4, 1922. 


Is a New York Recital Essential? 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

This season I introduced three young 
and absolutely unknown singers: Jean- 
nette Vreeland, soprano; Mildred Bryars, 
contralto, and Frank Cuthbert, bass. 
They were not required nor asked to give 
New York recitals, although the ques- 
tion of whether they were equipped to 
do so was not the issue. 

These artists, all Americans, were 
able, at a moderate outlay of expense, to 
obtain engagements with the Boston 
Symphony at the Springfield, Me., 
Newark and Lindsborg festivals, etc., 
with twenty to thirty engagements each 
by other prominent musical organizations 
in the United States and Canada. All 
were fulfilled with evident satisfaction 
to the audiences, musical directors, offi- 
cers of the clubs and the local critics. 
The club officials, be it said to their 
credit, were evidently not influenced by 
no record of a New York: recital and 
the reproduction (?) of New York press 
notices; their chief concern was whether 
the artists could fill the bill vocally and 
musically. All of which rather explodes 
the theory that a New York recital is 
essential to the exploiting of a new art- 
ist; rather should it come after two or 
three years on the concert platform and 
with the mature artistry only acquired 
by such experience. 

WALTER ANDERSON. 

New York, June 28, 1922. 


NS 


Advertising Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Knowing that Mr. Freund is _ inter- 
ested in all kinds of propaganda relating 
to music and as he is one of the greatest 
pioneers for the advancement of music 
as an educational force, I am tempted to 
send him the following: 

I noticed fifteen miles west of Pitts- 


field, Mass., on the “Open Book” bill- 
board of the United States Tire Com- 
pany’s “History of the United States,” 
this legend “Pittsfield, fifteen miles from 
here. In a charming little building, 
erected for the purpose on the slope of 
South Mountain, Pittsfield holds its An- 
nual Berkshire Festival of Chamber 
Music instituted by Mrs. Elizabeth S. 
Coolidge.” 

It is really interesting to note a con- 
cern as large and prominent as the 
United States Tire Corporation, whose 
“Open Book” on the approach to most 
cities gives some. historical event, or de- 
votes space to the manufacturing inter- 
ests of the city, giving such prominence 
to music. 

For the last four or five years, I have 
been a constant subscriber to your paper 
and I find it helps me a great deal in my 
work as a “traveling impresaria.” I 
also enjoy the pertinent writing of 
Mephisto which is a sort of cocktail for 
the rest of the feast. May we have 
many more years of his spicy writings. 

(Mrs.) EDNA M. BAXTER. 

Troy, N. Y., July 4, 1922. 


a ae. 
Domination by the Orchestra 


To MEPHISTO: 

My neighbor, who loves music as truly 
as I do, brings her copies of MUSICAL 
AMERICA for my enjoyment. We read 
from cover to cover, compare impres- 
sions, differ as to what is of most impor- 
tance, but agree unanimonsuly that 
“Mephisto’s Musings” are quite worth 
while. 

In your “Musings” of May 6, your 
suggestion as to the sad effect of “forc- 
ing” the voice went straight to my heart 
and musical judgment. You are abso- 
lutely right. Now, if you raise your 
powerful voice in presenting this hurt to 
a singer, you will first attack the or- 
chestra. 


In symphonies, in all the numbers 
allotted the orchestra, they have ful 
sway. But, when they accompany 4 
voice they will not play “second fiddle.” 
The singer, and singers, if trio or quar- 
tet, are forced to their utmost to be heard 
above the orchestra, which will not for- 
get itself. 

I have loved the orchestra in one nun- 
ber and hated it in the next. I cannot 
understand why singers allow su 
domination by the orchestra. Once upo! 
a time, I heard a beautiful quartet with 
background of chorus delightfully sha¢- 
ing in while the orchestra sustained bot! 
chorus and quartet in exquisitely modu: 
lated accompaniment—only once. 

To the audience waiting to hear 4 
noted singer there often is given only 4 
few of the precious tones that becaus? 
of their own carrying quality soar above 
the wonderful crescendo of the selfis! 
dominant orchestra. Am I not right. 

A LOVER OF ALL Goop MUSIC. 

Spartanburg, S. C., June 17, 1922. 


a eS 
The Phonograph Sales Lady 


DEAR MEPHISTO: 

I enjoyed your story about the exper 
ence Edward Strakosch had in »4! 
Francisco in a music store there bu! 
think I know even a better one. _ 

I approached one of the fair sex in ©! 
Victor department of one of our lea“né 
phonograph stores not long ago ane 
asked her if she had the “Fifth =y™ 
phony of Beethoven,” whereupon *° 
asked the naive question, “Has 
gentleman an office in the building 

I replied, “Yes, he is one of our 
ing specialists in the building,” 
walked out. 

That young lady should go to hea: 
symphony orchestra or read Mus 
AMERICA, 


AL 


CHARLES EGBERT JOHNS 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 8, 1922. 
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PERFORM AMERICAN WORKS 


utauqua Hears Compositions by Mrs. 
Beach, MacDowell and Others 


HAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 6.—Mrs. H. 
y. A. Beach, the American composer- 
ist, recently made two appearances 
in connection with the convention 
¢ he General Federation of Women’s 
c) os. On the occasion of the Presi- 
der..’s Evening, Mrs. Beach gave a pro- 
1 made up entirely of selections by 
Aycrican women composers, three of the 
bers being by Mrs. Beach herself, 


= 


c 


“Valse Caprice,” “Fireflies” and 
“«C. yotte Fantastique”; two other num- 
bers being “Intermezzo” by Marion 
Ralston, and Prelude for Left Hand by 


Marion Bauer, which were written at 
the MacDowell Colony and dedicated to 
Mrs. Beach. Grace Kerns, soprano, also 
was heard on the same program and in- 
cluded among her numbers Mrs. Beach’s 
“Ah, Love But a Day,” which was well 
sung. 

The sixth “Hearing America First” re- 
cital, which was given on the afternoon 
of June 28, was devoted to a program 
given by the MacDowell Colony. Mrs. 
MacDowell opened with a short talk on 
the work of the MacDowell Association 
and followed this by playing a number 
of her husband’s piano compositions. 
Mrs. Beach then performed three pieces 
she composed at the MacDowell Colony 
in Peterboro, N. H., last summer. The 
final numbers were two of Mrs. Beach’s 
songs and one MacDowell song, sung by 
Mrs. John J. Stahl, musicai chairman of 
the District of Columbia. Mrs. Stahl’s 
singing of “The Year’s at the Spring,” 
Mrs. Beach’s most popular work, aroused 
prolonged and enthusiastic applause and 
brought the program, which was one of 
unusual interest, to a close. 


Poland 


Ignace Jan Paderewski is contemplat- 
ing a return to Poland shortly, accord- 
ing to a statement made in New York 
last week by his secretary, W. O. Gorski. 
No date has been set for the pianist’s 
sailing, nor would Mr. Gorski discuss 
the object of the trip. 


Paderewski Plans to Return to 





William Meyer Visits New York 


William Meyer, prominent pianist of 
Jacksonville, Fla., is spending a short 
time in New York City with Mrs. Meyer 
In addtion to being one of the 
leading teachers of Florida, Mr. Meyer 
annually presents on his concert course 


>} a number of distinguished artists. 





Kreidler Sings at Catasauqua, Pa. 


_CATASAUQUA, PA., July 8.— Louis 
Kreidler, baritone, appeared in a recital 
in his native community for the first 
time in ten years. He sang in the High 
School auditorium under the auspices of 
the Alumne Association, with William 
Sylvano Thunder, of Philadelphia, at the 
plano. The audience was large and cor- 
dial. ERROL K. PETERS. 





Chappaqua Audience Hears Pettis 


CHAPPAQUA, N. Y., July 8.— Ashley 
Pettis, pianist, gave a recital here on 
June 30. His program included a group 
of works by Schumann and Schumann- 
Liszt, a Rhapsody by Brahms, a Noc- 


;turne and Ballade by Chopin, “Legend” 


by Marie Carr Moore and a Prelude by 
e Grassi. 





Caroline E. Smith in New York 


, Caroline E. Smith, secretary of Wil- 
‘lam A. Clark, founder of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, was a visitor in 


ew York last week in the interests of 
Mr. Clark’s organization. 





Boston, July 8.—Lilian Prudden, so- 
Prano, and Persis Cox, pianist, were fea- 


ptured in a radio concert recently broad- 
oo from the Medfield Hillside Station 


4) 


the American Radio Company. 
W. J. iP. 





BosTON.—Mme. Avis Bliven Char- 
pianist, who will re-enter the 
rt field next season, will be under 
clusive management of Wendell H. 


on 
} 


1) 
4u 





GARY, CAN.—Two interesting 
recitals were given by pupils of 
M. Williams and Shaylor Turner 
Grand Theater. Individual solo- 
luded Aileen Dee, Jean Evely and 
otton. Ensembles of eight and 


performers were also heard. 


Texas Library Sheds Light 


on Early Spanish Music 
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Specimen Pages from the Garcia Collection, Recently Acquired by the Texas State University—On the Left Is a Title Page from a 
Treatise on Choral Singing; on the Right, a Page from an Explanation of Gregorian Music 


O often has the story of the early 

settlers of New England been retold 
that we must now turn towards the far 
Southwest in seeking new material of 
value pertaining to the making of 
America. 


Archives in Mexico, Louisiana and 


Texas have recently yielded valuable 
material. This new information is of 


great significance in the history of the 
Lone Star State when it was still a part 
of old Mexico. 

Co-incident with these discoveries 
there has been brought to the public 
notice a remarkable library of rare 
books which has recently been housed at 
the State University in Austin, Tex. 
This university already possessed a 
unique collection of rare editions of 
authors of the early eighteenth century, 
the John Wrenn Collection, of which the 
catalog has just been completed this 
year. The new acquisition, the Garcia 
Collection, was purchased last April and 
is being calalogued by Mrs. Lota Spell. 
Once the private collection of Genaro 
Garcia, leading historian of Mexico, it is 
of deep interest to the musician as well 
as the bibliographer for it includes rare 
volumes on Spanish music. All told, the 
collection consists of about 18,000 books, 
30,000 pamphlets and 30,000 manuscript 


pages. It embraces the most complete 
set known of picture-writing of the 
Aztecs, besides works on bibliography, 


archaeology, law, the Church and music. 
Works pertaining to the history of every 
country formerly under Spanish rule are 
also to be found in the collection. 

Among the rare works on music is 
one published in 1604, which appears to 
be the arrangement for pianoforte of 
a popular aria of the day by one M. 
Corrall. 

Other works are handsome books evi- 
dently made in the monasteries, for the 
printing, notation and decoration are by 
hand. Among these is an Explanation 
of the Theory and Practice of Gregorian 
Music, which bears this dedication in 
Spanish: “Brief Explanation and Com- 
pendium of the Disputed Style of Sing- 
ing, by the Senor Cantor, Don Vincente 
Gomez, who Dedicates it to the Most Ex- 
cellent and Illustrious Senor Doctor Don 
Alonso Nunez de Haroy Peralta, Arch- 
Bishop of the Holy Metropolitan Church 
of Mexico.” This work is exclusively 
wrought, the date of its publication, how- 
ever, being unknown. 

Of unusual interest, also. is the trea- 
tise on choral singing, which declares 
on its elaborately designed frontispiece 
that it contains the rules of the 
chorus and chapter of the “Holy 
Patriarchal Church of Senilla,” in 
memory of the Ymanuales processions 
which were given in the year 1760. 

Equally unusual is the book “The Pas- 
sion to Precede Easter.” in which the 
staves are written in red lines, the nota- 
tion being in black ink, and which was 





Geraldine Farrar to 
Next Season as 


HAT Geraldine Farrar, instead. of 

abandoning the operatic stage for 
the spoken drama, as has been reported, 
intends next season to sing in opera 
either in America or abroad, and expects 
to make her re-entry as a coloratura so- 
prano, is an interesting bit of gossip 
that has been circulating among friends 
of the prima donna. It is said that Miss 
Farrar is now at work on the rdle of 
Violetta in “Traviata,” which she sang 
early in her career, and is approaching 
it from the viewpoint of a coloratura. 
To this end. she has continued the stu- 
dies which she began a year or so ago, 
and her concert engagements hsve not 
been permitted, it is said, to interfer 
with her vocal studies. 

Though she made her American débuvr 
as Juliette in Gounod’s “Romeo et 
Juliette.” and also sang such parts as 
Violetta in “Traviata” and Marguerite 


Re-Enter Opera 
Coloratura Soprano 


in “Faust,” the last named remaining 
in her répertoire up to the time she left 
the Metropolitan last season, Miss 
Farrar has been commonly regarded as 
a dramatic soprano. She underwent one 
transformation of voice when she under- 
took the title réle in “Carmen,” as fre- 
quently essayed by contraltos as _ so- 
pranos. Last season her vocalism sur- 
prised many of those in her audiences, as 
she had greatly lightened her tone pro- 
duction and had regained the use of 
upper tones which apparently had been 
lost to her for a number of years, but 
this seemed to have been accomplished 
at the expense of volume and dramatic 
power. 

The report now in circulation has it 


that Miss Farrar may again sing at 
the Metropolitan, “if the opera house 
management will meet her terms”: if, 


not. she will sing in “Traviata” and other 
operas abroad. 





Ioannis No- 


apparently compiled by F. 
Cathedra)] in 


varro, then cantor of the 
Mexico City. 

The cataloguing of the musical end 
of this remarkable library is in the 
hands of Mrs. J. R. Spell, a conscientious 
musician, who is now preparing a work 
showing the development of music on 
the American continent from 1523 to 
1700. 

Musicians and musicologists visiting 
Austin would be well repaid for a visit 
to this unique library which sheds much 
light on the history and musical concep- 
tions of the early Spanish settlers in 
America. MAupD CUNEY HARE. 


Wyoming University Chorus Gives 
Concert 


LARAMIE, Wyo., June 24.—The Uni- 
versity Chorus gave a concert Monday 
evening, June 12, assisted by the Uni- 
versity Orchestra, George Edwin Knapp, 
conductor; Margery Mitchell, soprano; 
Daisy Wharton, violinist; Frank Car- 
ruth, baritone; Harry W. Thompson, cor- 
netist, and Mary Schnitzius, accompan- 
ist. The program included compositions 
by Saint-Saens, Sullivan, Grieg, Raff, 
David Stanley Smith and others. 


PASSED AWAY 


Mary I’Ans Greer 


CHARLESTON, S. C., July 8.— Mary 
I’Ans Greer, soprano of this city, died 
of pneumonia at the Baker Sanatorium 
recently. She was soprano soloist at St. 
Paul’s Church for ten years and held the 
same position for fourteen years at the 
Citadel Square Baptist Church. She 
served as leader of the choir for twelve 
years at the Hasell Street Synagogue 
and sang also in the quartet of St. Phil- 
ip’s Church, the oldest parish in the 
state. She took a prominent part in 
every local chorus and cantata perform- 
ance in this city for a number of years. 
She is survived by her husband, J. For- 
est Greer, who has been a member of the 
firm of the Siegling Music House for 
forty-seven years, and by four children. 

Va Ge Fs 














Murray M. Harris 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 8.—Reports 
of the death of Murray M. Harris, or- 
ganist and organ builder of this city, 
which occurred in Arizona, were received 
here recently. Mr. Harris has been 
called “the father of organ-building in 
the West.”” He was an authority on speci- 
fications for the instruments. He is sur- 
vived by his wife. 
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Galli-Curci Photo by Sweet, Minn, 


ORE than 9000 lovers of song filieu 
the huge Exposition Auditorium at 
San Francisco when Amelita Galli-Curci 
gave the last of her five concerts there. 
The photograph reproduced above pre- 
sents an idea of the crowd which faced 
the popular soprano of the Metropolitan 
and Chicago Opera Companies when she 
stepped out on the platform to begin 
her program. 

Figures obtained from the managerial 
books emphasize that Mme. Galli-Curci’s 


season, her sixth in America, surpassed 
all others of her career. The San Fran- 


cisco concert referred to above, alone 
brought $18,516 into the box office. The 
soprano’s last five concerts at the New 
York Hippodrome brought $51,780, ex- 
clusive of tax. At the Chicago Audi- 
torium her two most recent recitals pro- 
duced $18,977. These sums, when to- 
taled, come to $70,750, averaging more 
than $10,000 a concert. Nineteen New 
York and thirteen Chicago appearances 
did not serve to satisfy the demand for 
tickets. 

One of the most memorable events of 
the soprano’s year of song was her first 
opera appearance in Atlanta with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, singing 


Be 35 


Cities Vie in Crowding Auditoriums During Galli-Cure: Tour 


Amelita Gaili-Curci Faces Huge Audience in San Francisco’s Exposition Auditorium. The Soprano May Be Seen on the Platform, Behind the Piano. Inset: 


in “Traviata” to a capacity audience, 
and with hundreds turned away. The 
receipts for the performances are said to 
have reached the record figure of $23,- 
000, surpassing by $3,000 the largest 
previous receipts for any performance 
during twelve seasons of opera in At- 
lanta, including Caruso’s appearances 
there. 

As a further example of Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s popularity and drawing power 
throughout the country, mail orders for 
a recital at Portland, Ore., totalled 
$6,966 and the box office sale brought 
the gross receipts up to $9,654, exclusive 
of tax. At Los Angeles, where two 
consecutive concerts were given in the 
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Philharmonic Auditorium, hundreds of 
extra chairs were placed on the stage, 
as all seats had been sold far in advance 
All records for receipts were reported 
broken in El Paso, San Antonio, Chat. 
tanooga and Indianapolis, where the so- 
prano gave her fourth concert in the new 
large Tabernacle on May 13 to an auii- 
ence of more than 6000. 

Next season, Mme. Galli-Curci wil! 
again divide her operatic appearances 
between the Metropolitan and Chicago 
companies. Her concert tours will be 
of an extensive nature and her man- 
agers, Evans and Salter, report that 
they have on file fully a score of applica- 
tions for every possible date. 





SOKOLOFF FORCES GAIN 600 ADHERENTS 


Gratifying Results Follow 
Campaign Waged by Cleve- 
land Orchestra 


By Grace Goulder Izant 


CLEVELAND, July 10—The Musical 
Arts Association, which maintains and 
directs the Cleveland Orchestra, has 
gained approximately 600 new contrib- 
utors to the general maintenance fund 
as a result of a campaign waged under 
the direction of Dudley Blossom, recently 
elected executive vice-president and 
treasurer of the association. Of these 
new supporters, more than 300 have been 
added since May 1. Mr. Blossom expects 
the group to number 700 by September. 
Sixty-four of these have pledged their 
support for more than a year, some of 
them for an indefinite period. The or- 
chestra anticipates a deficit of $200,000 
for next season. Of this $134,000 already 
is in hand with assurance that the rest 
will be raised before the commencement 
of the symphony season. 

In the words of Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, general manager of the organ- 
ization, “The orchestra is six months 
ahead of any previous financial sched- 
ule, and this is all due to Mr. Blossom’s 
work. By another year we hope to have 
our contributors number 1000 people, for 
it is the Cleveland idea to have the many, 
rather than the few, carry the heavy 
loads.” 


At a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders and board of directors of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Willard M. 
Clapp, president; Mrs. David Z. Norton, 
vice-president: H. G. Dalton, vice-presi- 
dent; H. M. Hanna, Jr., vice-president; 
Carl A. Lohman, treasurer; Mrs. James 
E. Ferris, secretary; Charles Edwin 
Briggs, W. T. Cashman, Mrs.- Robert H. 
Crowell, Mrs. Albert S. Ingalls, Carl A. 
Lohman, Mrs. David Z. Norton and Vic- 
tor Sincere, members of the executive 
committee. 


Ukrainian Choristers Sing Farewell in 
Berlin 

The Ukrainian National Chorus, which 

is to tour this country next season under 

the direction of Max Rabinoff, gave its 

farewell concerts in Berlin the last of 

May. For three years Prof. Alexander 


Koshetz and his singers have toured the 
cities of western Europe. They close 
their European season shortly, prepar- 
ing then for their journey to America in 
September. 


Pacific Coast Singing Organizations 

Hold Sangerfest 

Los ANGELES, CAL, July 8.— The 
Workers’ Singing Federation of the Pa- 
cific Coast held its first Sangerfest since 
1915 during five days recently. An im- 
portant concert was that given in the 
Labor Temple, when a mass chorus con- 
ducted by R. Wippler, leader of the Los 


Angeles organization; the Oakland Sing- 
ers, under G. Albrecht, and individual 
soloists were heard. The latter included 
Evert Woudsma, tenor, and Albert Keg- 
lovich, a boy-pianist. 





Mayer Artists Begin Australian Tour 

Marguerite D’ Alvarez, contralto, 
opened her series of engagements in 
Australia with a concert in Melbourne 
on June 24, achieving a noteworthy suc- 
cess, according to a cable received this 
week by Daniel Mayer, Mme. D’Alvarez’ 
manager. Her recital was attended by 
both the Governor-General of Australia 
and the Governor -of Victoria. Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists, also 
under the management of Mr. Mayer, 
made their first appearance in Australia 
in Sydney on June 21, when, according 
to the announcement, they were accorded 
a hearty reception. 


Daughter Born to Mr. and Mrs. Coates 


A cable from England from Albert 
Coates, guest conductor of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, tells of the arrival 


of a baby daughter at the summer home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Coates at Beechlawn, 
East Molesey, in Surrey. 


ARTISTS AMONG VOYAGERS 





Sailing List Total Exceeds Number of 
Arrivals 

Sailings of musical persons for Europé 
during the last week exceeded in numbe! 
the arrivals during the same period 
Riccardo Martin, tenor of the Chica 
Opera, sailed by the Majestic for a va 
tion abroad. Erno Rapee, conducto! 
the Capitol Theater, was a passenger 
the Paris. Among those on the Nieuw 
Amsterdam was Raymond Havens, | 
anist, who plans to visit Italy and Ger- 
many and to witness the Passion P 
at Oberammergau. Rosa Olitzka, hus 
sian contralto, left by the Majestic to! 


several months in Paris and ber, 
after which she will be heard t 
United States. Anton Arnold, a t 


of the Vienna Staatsoper, sailed on th 
Aquitania. Clarence Whitehill, bariton 
of the Metropolitan, returned from Eng: 
land on the Berengaria. 

Carl Mathes, blind pianist, said to ! 
heen court pianist of Roumania, 
Mme. Mathes, arrived on the R¢ 
for American concert activities. 
Berlin, composer of popular mus! 
turned on the Majestic. 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 











KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 








for extraordinary musical merit. 
Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 
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AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH : 
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